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PRISON-LIFE. | out of the question—directed principally by the 

sound of musketry, which was rapidly increas- 

T was during the fight of May 6, in the Vir-| ing, upon rising a slight knoll I was greeted 
ginia Wilderness, while taking an order to | by the whiz of half a dozen musket-balls, all of 
General Owen, whose command held an ad-| which, most fortunately, passed overhead, and 
vanced position, immediately after the Second | the requests to ‘‘ Surrender,” ‘‘Come in here, 
Corps had been flanked by Longstreet and com- | Yank,” and others, the meaning of which could 
pelled to fall back to the ground it occupied in | not be mistaken, some couched in terms more 
the morning, that I was made a prisoner. Push-| expressive than elegant. A look revealed a line 
ing as rapidly through the dense woods as it was | of battle scarcely a rod from me, and that any 
possible to do on foot—for to ride was almost | attempt to retreat was certain death. My sword 
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was taken from me, and I was hurried to the 
rear. The firing momentarily increased, and 
almost immediately afterward was continuous 
along the whole line through which I had just 
passed. After finding the provost marshal the 
guard turned me over to him. My name, rank, 
and position were noted down, after which a series 
of questions were asked as to the movements of 
our troops, ete., but finding me rather taciturn, 
[ was soon left to my own reflections, which 
were not of the pleasantest. Stretched at the 
foot of a tree, under guard for the first time in 
my life, I tried to realize my position. It mat- 
ters not under what circumstances a man is cap- 
tured, he can but feel immensely disgusted with 


the prospect before him; and while consoling | 
himself with the thought that it is one of the | 


misfortunes of war, will immediately look around 
for an opportunity to “slope.” None present- 
ed itself to me; but an individual did, as I lay 
cogitating the chances, with the query, ‘* How 
much for them spurs, Mister, you won’t want 
‘em no more ?” 
ing officer, to whom—feeling the sarcasm of his 
remark and the necessity of having as much 


money as possible—I replied, ‘* Ten dollars.” | 
He offered five, and, much as it was against my | 


nature to compromise with a rebel, the bargain 


was closed. Here, in connection with my first 


sale, let me say that these men excel any Con- | 


necticut Yankee I ever met in driving a sharp 
bargain, and every prisoner is haunted from his 
entrance into until his exit from the Confeder- 
acy to know if he has not this or that article to 
sell or to trade. Knowing their peculiarity in 
this respect, I determined to make the most of 
it, and afterward, at Lynchburg, sold my watch, 
a common silver one, which would not run, for 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 
could sell their buttons at the price of two dol- 


JUST CAPTURED, 


I turned and saw a surly-look- | 


Staff officers 


ars and a half each, and the gold lace from 
their trowsers at corresponding rates. Forty- 
nate are those who fall into such hands as per- 
mit them to sell, instead of robbing them of ey. 
ery thing they possess, as is most frequently the 
case. 

Prisoners, both officers and men, continued 
to be brought in, until « sufficient number wer 
collected, when we were ordered to fall in, and 
were marched further to the rear under a strong 
guard. Never shall I forget that short march 
of four miles. Tired and exhausted from the 
continued exertions.of the three previous days, 
by excitement and hunger, with clothes torn 
and face scratched, I plodded along the dusty 
road, under a scorching sun, subjected every 
where to the abuse and remarks of Jines of reb- 
els, past which we marched. On artiving at 
Carter’s store, where were the head-quarters of 
General Lee and General Stuart, we were add- 


| ed to the number of those previously captured, 


and I was accosted by a Confederate officer, who 
desired to hear of some acquaintances in our 
army. I knew several of them, which led to 
further conversation, and an acquaintance which 
never will be forgotten. This officer was Major 
Fitzhugh, of General Stuart's staff, and he was 
shortly joined by Major Richardson. They kind- 
ly invited me to their quarters, and shared wit 

me their soldiers’ fare and their blankets; and 
that night, on the bosom of mother earth, I was 
obiivious of friends and of foes. I was furnish- 
ed with breakfast on the following morning by 
these gentlemen, and remained with them until 
noon; but among all those with whom I was 


| that morning bronght in contact I heard no dis- 


courteous word, no remark designed to give or 
at which I could take offense. 
At noon of that day (the 7th) we started for 
Orange Court House. Major Fitzhugh gave 
me a bunch, and placed a horse 
at my disposal, sending an order- 
ly to bring him back ; introduced 
me to Captain Brown, who was 
to have charge of us; and, as if 
all this was not enough, inquired 
if I needed money, and offered 
to loan me whatever I might re- 
quire. Fortunately this latter 
proof of his generosity it was not 
necessary for me to accept; but 
the horse was most thankfully 
taken; for a march of five-and- 
twenty miles on such a day would 
have been for me an impossibili- 
ty, especially as I found that 1 
had received a severe bruise on 
the thigh on the previous day, 
and was quite lame. 

Major Fitzhugh had himself 
been a prisoner in our hands, 
had been kindly treated, and was 
desirous to reciprocate. Certain- 
ly nothing which I can say can 
express my gratitude to him for 
his hospitality and kindness. All 
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:3 only a true gentleman can offer 
them, » such tact as to cause me to forget 
for the time being the relations between us; 
and J can only hope that it may be in my pow- 
r, after this war is over, to reciprocate, or at 


were 0: 


least to meet with him and express my appreci- | 


ation of his acts. 

Captain Brown was disposed to make the 
march to Orange Court House as comfortable 
as possible, halting often to give the prisoners 
rest and allow them to get water. At a house 
where we stopped a lady brought out to the 
Captain a pitcher of ice-water. I heard the 
pleasant sound of the ice rattling against the 
vessel, and longed to place my lips and draw a 
draught therefrom, looking with envy at him as 
he drank. Perhaps the lady saw the longing 
in my eyes; at any rate she said, ‘‘ We must be 
kind to the Yankees when they are prisoners. 
Ask some of the officers to have some.” 
cup of cold water will not grow cold in my 
memory. May it bring its reward! 

We reached our destination at ten o’clock 
that night, and upon entering the office of Ma- 
jor Bridgeford I met General Shaler, and by 
him was introduced to General Seymour. Both 
had been made prisoners during the day. 


from that time until June 10 we were compan- 
ions in misery, and to them I am indebted for 
much which rendered my captivity more endur- 
That night we shared one blanket in a 
corner of the old court-house. 

The next morning, the 8th, rations of bacon 
and hard-tack were issued to us, but through 
the courtesy of Surgeon Claggit, of the Confed- 
erate army, we had a breakfast of “soft” bread 
and coffee. On the morning of the 9th we were 
ordered once more to “ fall in,” and were march- 
ed to the dépét, where occurred an incident wor- 
thy of note. Around the building many poor 
fellows were lying wounded, one wearing a cap 
which bore the badge of one of our corps. An 
officer, taking him for one of our men, stooped 
and spoke to him, whereat one of the ‘‘ relief 
committee” present, seizing the cap, threw it 
from him, andhurled such a volley of invective 
at the woundedman as utterly amazed us, tell- 
ing him he would kick him out of the house if 
he had any thing Yankee about him. 

We were packed in cattle-cars, and after 
waiting two long hours staricd on our rough 
trip to Gordonsville, and, arriving there, were 
placed in a barn. A handful of meal and two 
small fish were furnished each of us, which, 
without facilities for cooking, were rather inap- 
propriate rations. So instead of supper we con- 
soled ourselves by making the old rafters ring 
with ‘* Rally round the Flag” and the national 
airs, much to the disgust of the ‘‘ Johnnies,” 
whose orders to ‘‘dry up” we did not see fit to 
regard. At 9.30 p.m. we were turned out and 
marched to the dépét, put into very comfortable 
passenger-cars, and arrived at Lynchburg about 
ten o'clock the following morning, where, in a 
warehouse on the principal street, we found 


able. 


That | 


This | 


meeting was for me a most fortunate one, as 


about one hundred officers lodged in one room, 


dimly lighted and poorly ventilated by two win- 
dows in the rear, which overlooked a small yard, 
where we were permitted to go during the day. 
Eleven of us were assigned to the front-room, 
affording us a view of the street, some amuse- 
ment, and plenty of air. The week we were 
detained here was devoid of interest. We ex- 
isted merely. The bread and bacon were bare- 
ly eatable. We succeeded in exchanging some 
greenbacks, at the rate of one dollar for ten of 
| Confederate currency, and making some pur- 
| chases, among which were a towel for eight dol- 


lars and a comb for five. 

| On the evening of the 17th we were started 
for Macon. The trip was made in passenger, 
box, and cattle cars, packed to their utmost, 
and those who could not be jammed inside were 
put on the top. The time occupied in changing 
cars and waiting at the different stations were 
the only relief we had from this close confine- 
| ment—the only chances to stretch our cramped 
limbs and get breaths of fresh air; yet even 
then we could not always procure water, which 
we needed more than either, The journey oc- 
cupied six days, one day and night being passed 
in the Danville prison, and one night in Char- 
lotte, where we were turned into a vacant lot, 
|ten feet below the level of the street, all over 
which the water stood in pools. 

In the morning I was refreshed both in body 
and in spirit by the gift of fresh bread, with a 
cup of milk, from a lady, who remarked, ‘I 
wish I had enough for all.” The little kind 
nesses, trifling though they may seem, are the 
bright spots in the prisoner’s life, the oasis in 
his desert, showing him the sun through the 
black cloud over his head. As a companion 
picture, let the reader imagine the lady —for 
such she doubtless was considered, judging by 
her surroundings—who stood upon the piazza 
of her house, and testified to her love by shak- 
ing both her fists at us as we were marched 
through the town. 

We made a short stay at Augusta, and through 
the kindness of Captain Bradford, Provost Mar- 
shal—a son of the Governor of Maryland—a few 
of us were permitted to go into the city, where 
we made a few purchases, besides indulging in 
the luxury of green peas, fresh bread and but- 
ter, and a taste of the ‘‘ardent,” for which we 
paid seventy dollars. At the dépdt a number 
of gentlemen, former acquaintances of the Gen- 
erals, hearing of their presence, called; among 
them was ex-Governor Cummings of Utah. 

Arriving at Macon we were taken to the of- 
fice of Captain Tabb, commandant ofjie pris- 
on, where the date of our capture was régistered, 
with our names, and our pockets gone through 
with in a very unceremonious manner. Onr 
self-constituted banker permitted us to draw on 
him once a week to the amount of ninety dol- 
lars (Confederate), taking our greenbacks at the 
rate of one dollar for four and a half Confederate 
scrip. On entering the prison, which is situated 
!on the old fair grounds, we were surrounded by 
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FRESH FISH. 


its inmates, who were anxious to see if they had 
any friends in the new arrivals, and to hear the 
news. As my eyes roved over the motley crew, 
hatless, coatless, shoeless, in every stage of shab- 
biness, and heard the cry of ‘‘ Fresh fish!” as 
they surged around us, I could scarcely believe 
that they were officers, and that we, who were 
now comparatively well clothed, might become 
like untothem. The cry of ‘‘ Fresh fish,” which 
is raised upon the entrance of every new lot of 
prisoners, originated, I believe, in Libby, and is 
probably a Shaksperian quotation from Henry 
the Eighth, and occurs in the dislogue between 
the old lady and Anne Bullen. ‘‘ And you 
(O fate!) a very fresh fish here.” 

The prison grounds comprise about three 
acres, surrounded by 
a high fence, outside 
of which a platform 
runs around, upon 
which the sentinels 
are posted every ten 
feet. Inside, about 
three yards from the 
fence, is another, 
called the ‘dead 
line,” which prison- 
ers are»not allowed 
to ap h or to 
touch ler penal- 
ty of being shot. 
There is but little 
shade; but excel- 
lent water was sup* 
plied by pumps, and 
a spring filled sunk- 
en tubs, at the lower 
end of the grounds, 





| ker to the blush. 


where we bathed and did 
our washing. Our shelter 
consisted of sheds, or rather 
roofs of boards, from fifty to 
a hundred feet in length by 
twenty wide, which had been 
built by the prisoners, who 
were provided with the req- 
uisite tools, nails, and lum- 
ber. One structure, a little 
better than the rest, was 
used, when necessary, for a 
hospital, and one end parti- 
tioned off for general offi- 
cers. To facilitate the draw- 
ing of rations, the getting 
of wood and water and our 
letters, the prisoners divided 
themselves into squads of 
one hundred each, under 
charge of the senior officer, 
who was assisted by an ad- 
jutant and 
These squads were subdi- 
vided into messes, each hay- 
ing a commissary, the cook- 
ing being done by the mem- 
bers in turn. The ration 

here consisted of bacon and corn meal, or for 

these were substituted a little rice, or a few brown 
beans, with occasional issues of salt, molasses, 
and vinegar in homeopathic doses. From the 
sutler we could purchase a few articles, berries, 
and vegetables at exorbitant prices. For cooking 

utensils the following were given each squad of a 

hundred men: eight skillets (or Dutch ovens with 

covers), thirteen mess-pans, four wooden buckets, 
and four eamp-kettles ; and much ingenuity was 
displayed in the building of chimneys and oy 

ens. Corn pones and cakes were the standar‘ 
dishes; and if practice makes perfect, every of- 
ficer there can ring all the changes on corn 
meal, from hasty-pudding down, and put Par 

Cooking out of doors in the 


commissary. 


INSIDE THE STOCKADE, MAOON, 





hot sun, the rain, or the wind, every soldier | 
knows is not conducive to amiability ; but there 
for the first time I learned it by experience, and 
henceforth have no s) mpathy for cross cooks 
with home facilities. How many times have I 
laughed to see my mess-mate get excited over 
the dinner he was endeavoring to prepare, wipe 
the perspiration from his face, and give vent to 
his opinion of green wood, rice which would not 
boil, and meat which would never grow tender; 
and how often has he had his revenge as I poked 
over fires which would not burn, scorched my 
fingers, or smouched my only shirt! If an oc- 
casional pan was kicked over, and the remains 
of yesterday’s dinner was produced for to-day, 
the mess understood it, and sympathized with 
instead of scolding the cook. 

The number of prisoners increased while I | 
was in Macon, but unfortunately the accommo- 
dations did not; consequently many were com- 
pelled to go without any shelter. The com- 
mandant, Captain Tabb, had neither energy 
nor principle, was addicted to the use of spirits, 
at which times he was more arbitrary than ever, 
and was, in fact, utterly unfitted for the posi- 
tion. He once, at the request of a prisoner, 
took a watch and chain to sell for four hundred 
dollars—not less. After a considerable time, 
when questioned as to the matter, he said he 
had sold them for two hundred dollars; and 
upon being asked how he came by the chain, 
which he was then wearing, said the purchaser 
gave ittohim. After such an explanation the 
officer demanded the return of his property, or 
the four hundred dollars, threatening to expose 
the affair unless it was complied with; upon 
which Captain Tabb abused him most shame- 
fully, and then had him ‘‘ bucked” for several 
hours, after which the articles were restored. 
We were all very glad when we were relieved 
from the petty annoyances to which he subject- 
ed us, by his being superseded by Captain Gibbs, 
a gentleman, who, although very strict, made 
us no promises he did not intend to fulfill. 

An incident occurred shortly after Captain 
Gibbs assumed command which did not en- 
courage us to hope we had fallen into better 
hands. Just at dark of the 11th of June an 
officer of the Forty-fifth New York Volunteers, 
returning from the spring where he had been 
bathing, was shot by one of the guards and 
lived but a few hours. Those who were near 
could assign no reason for the act but the in- 
tention to commit a deliberate murder, as he 
was not near the “dead line.” The senior 
officer in camp wrote Captain Gibbs, request- 
ing an investigation of the circumstances, and 
the communication was returned with the fol- 
lowing indorsement, ‘*Such investigation as 
may by me be deemed proper will be made in 
this case; and it shall be more complete than 
in the cases of Confederate officers murdered by 
negro troops at Fort M‘Henry and elsewhere.” 

Cooking, eating, washing, and mending oc 
cupying but a comparatively small portion of 
the day one seeks in every direction for amuse- 
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ment or occupation, and Macon was in these 
respects like the other places in which I was 
subsequently confined. The papers were soon 
read; and filled, as all Southern papers are, 
with stupid invective, pompous bombast, or 
garbled accounts of battles, they were not very 
amusing. Later in the year, while Sherman 
was on his way to Savannah, and we wer 
ager for every word of news good or bad, the 
papers were withheld from us. Books, wheth- 
er strangers or old friends, were always wel- 
come. Some took up the study of the lan- 
guages, some tried to rub up mathematics, 
some sketched or gave lessons to others, some 
practiced music, formed glee clubs, or bought 
violins and flutes with which to accompany the 
singers. All the games of cards, chess, etc., 
were the quiet pastimes, while the more active 
were cricket, wicket, quoit-pitching, gymnas- 
tics, and wood-splitting, which, owing to the 
crowded condition of the ground, were more 
rarely indulged in. There were three chap- 
lains among us, and services were held on Sun- 
day and once at least during the week, which 
were well attended. Captain Tabb was once 
so impndent as to request that the prayer for 
the President of the United States would be 
omitted; but no notice was taken of the insult. 

Our surgeons, of whom there were a number, 
examined and prescribed for those who answered 
the ‘‘ sick call,” and the medicines were sent in 
from the hospital,outside the stockade, or the 
seriously ill were sent there. The scarcity of 
surgeons and of physicians is very much felt in 
the South, and the supply of medicines, even 
among their owt soldiers, entirely unequal to 





the demand. At our request one of our num- 
ber, Dr. W » was allowed to take charge of 
our prison hospital—just alluded to—a building 
eapable of accommodating forty patients, togeth- 
er with the nurses and attendants, who were 
volunteers from our namber. Application was 
made for the parole of some of our enlisted men 
for this duty, but it was refused, and the volun- 
teers from among the officers did the duty no- 
bly and faithfully. A small shanty was built 
fur a cook-house, an oven in which wheat-bread 
was baked every day, and such supplies as could 


be obtained were procured through the rebel | 
Some- | 


surgeon, who was nominally in charge. 
times for a week there would not be medicines 
of any kind in the hospital. 
was a sort of bitters, made from native roots and 
barks, which was considered a good tonic, and 


a kind of opium was also manufactured by the | 


women. Whisky was occasionaily to be had; 
quinine, worth $400 the ounce, very seldom; 
in short, many a life was lost there, which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, would have been 
prolonged could proper drugs have been ob- 
tained. The prevailing diseases were dysen- 
tery, malarial fever, typhoid, and scurvy; the 


first, in all its varied forms, existed to a fearful | 


extent; and it is safe to say that two-thirds of 
our number were suffering from it, in many of 
whom it assumed a chronic form, which only 
change of air and diet cancure. It was always 
a matter of surprise to me that we escaped con- 
tagious sickness; for our low dict, want of vege- 
tables, and the bad air consequent upon our 
crowded condition, seemed to supply all the re- 
quirements and make that type of disease inevi- 
table. Unsupplied as the hospital was with the 
necessities which the ills of the flesh demand, it 
was quiet, neat, and clean, with cotton beds 
raised from the ground, and for these reasons a 
haven of rest for the sufferers. I speak from 
experience, for an attack of fever compelled me 
to become an inmate during the month of July. 

Before entirely recovering from my indisposi- 
tion I left the hospital in company with many 
others, some of whom were scarcely able to bear 
the change, in order to make room for some 
twenty of our enlisted men who were suffering 
from wounds, and had been brought from some 
other hospital and laid in the open space before 
ours. Only a few days previous a lot had been 
sent off to Andersonville, of whom Dr. Parker 
remarked at the time that it would be the means 
of their death. And yet he sent them away. 

I must not forget the Fourth of July which 
we spent in the Macon prison. We welcomed 
it with hearty cheers and the national airs, and 
at ten o'clock a.m. assembled in and around the 
main building—sung the Star-Spangled Banner, 
after which prayer was offered and speeches made 
by different officers. While we were singing a 
tiny American flag, which some one had eyi- 
dently carried as a keepsake, was raised over the 


crowd, and, after the chorus, was greeted with | 


nine cheers as hearty as ever came from the 
throats of those who have fought under its stars 


The most plentiful | 
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and stripes. While Colonel —— was in the 
midst of his remarks he was interrupted by the 
officer of the day with orders from Captain 
Gibbs for us to disperse. Immediately he was 
seen some one cried, ‘‘Put that flag out of 
sight!” To which Colonel replied, “‘ Don't 
touch that flag!” In response to which remark 
a murmur of approbation rose from every one 
present, as they glanced from the flag to the 
officer, who, after delivering his order, looked 
up at it for an instant, hesitated, then turned 
about and retired to his quarters. I do not 
think it would have been safe for him to have 
attempted to take it down, and he certainly had 
good sense not even to suggest its remoyal. [| 
wish that every Northern Copperhead could have 
heard the remarks of loyal men there that day. 
Many of them had been for more than a year in 
Southern prisons and dungeons—some for a 
part of the time in close confinement and irons ; 
yet they uttered no words against the integrity 
of the Government, spoke not of compromise, 
breathed no complaint; but counseled the sam« 
patriotism which led them into the field, the 
same submission, even unto death if necessary, 
in theefull assurance that, whether death came 
to them there, or in the thickest of the fight, 
they would be remembered among those who 
laid their lives on Freedom’s altar. 

Toward the latter part of July it was rumored 
that we were to be removed to Charleston and 
Savannah, and soon a lot was sent away. About 
this time Stoneman made his famous raid, and 
another lot were started on the 29th inst., but 
brought back for fear he would recapture them 
Great was the excitement among us about this 
time, which was brought to a climax on the Ist 
of August, when General Stoneman and his staft 
were added to our number. .On the IIth of 
August, in company with about six hundred 
others, I was started for Charleston. Packed in 
box cars, fifty officers and five guards in each, 
we suffered intensely from heat and thirst. 

One of the best plans that was perhaps ever ma- 
tured by a company of prisoners was arranged 
to be carried into operation on a train that went 
a few days before ours. A secret society was 
organized, with initiation oaths, pass-words, and 
grips; the members divided into companies and 
squads, with proper officers, and maps of the 
country were obtained, to be ready when oppor- 
tunity offered for escape. Such an opportunity, 
it was decided, was to be found while being 


| taken to Charleston, and the work of each squad 


was determined upon and matured. At a pre- 
concerted signal, to be given at some way-sta- 
tion, the guards inside and outside the cars were 
to be seized, their arms and ammunition se- 
cured; while another party, familiar with the 
working of an engine, were to secure the en- 
gineer, fireman, and guard on the locomo- 
tive, and another look out for the artillery, in 
case there should be a gun on a platform car 
in rear of the train, as was customary. The 
overpowering of the sentinels in and upon the 
cars was a very easy matter, for they were 





Georgia militia, many of whom would not even 
have made a show of resistance, and some of 
them did that night lie down and sleep, leaving 
their muskets at the disposal of any one; and I 
am informed that, in several instances, their 
cartridges were emptied from their boxes in an- 
ticipation of the work. The train, in event of 
success, was to have been stopped near Poco- 
taligo Bridge, from which General Foster’s lines 
might easily have been reached, being then only 
ten or twelve miles distant. But the signal nev- 
er was given. Why it was not I have never 
heard explained ; but it is said that some word 
or act put the officer in charge on his guard, and 
that he run the train at the top of its speed, 
without a stoppage, directly to the city. 

The thoughts which are always uppermost in 
a prisoner’s mind are of exchange and escape ; 
and could the many projects which are discussed 
or put in train be successful, the Confederacy 
would have few besides the sick prisoners to 
guard. At Lynchburg two, to my knowledge, 
procured rebel uniforms, walked out past the 
guard, and safely reached our own lines. While 
en route to Macon several escaped by cutting 
holes through the bottom of the car and jump- 
ing out. At Macon one blacked his face and 
passed out as a negro workman ; another bribed 
the colored driver of the sutler’s wagon, and was 
taken out in a box; while a third clung under 
the body of the same wagon, and succeeded in 
getting away. It was quite safe to bribe any of 
the guards and procure a gray uniform, and 
quite as easy to get outside the prison grounds, 
but the trouble only then commenced, the dis- 
tance to be traveled before reaching a place of 
safety being very great. Men were compelled 
to seek somewhere for food; and unless they 
could meet some of the slaves—who were almost 
invariably friendly, and ready to lend all the 
assistance in their power—were liable to be be- 
trayed; besides which, the news of all escapes 
vere spread throughout all the region round, 
and men turned out with blood-hounds to hunt 
the game, delighting in the sport; so that of all 
who started but a very few succeeded in accom- 
plishing their object. 

Tunneling was tried to a great extent. In 
all I presume eight or ten were commenced, 
and three were projected at one time—all to 
come out at different points. The work, of 
course, was only carried on at night, and as the 
tools used around camp in the day were care- 
fully removed at dark, the only implements were 
knives, spoons, tin cups, aiid the hands. Only 
one could work at a time; and it may be imag- 
ined that, in a hole two feet square or there- 
abouts and six feet underground, it was any 
thing but light work. The mouth of the tun- 
nel was in some one of the sheds, and easily 
covered during the day, while the dirt taken out 
was scattered about in the various dirt-heaps, 
or where the wells were then being dug, or 
thrown into the brook. Two of these tunnels 
were brought to completion, so that they might 
have been used any night; but it was deemed 
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safe to wait until the third and larcest was 
finished, and we confidently expected that in a 
few mornings some seven hundred of us would 
be running at large, when some one, to obtain 
favor with the commandant of the prison, re- 
vealed the plot, and we were all suddenly called 
off to one end of the camp, a guard thrown 
across, and search was made which unmasked 
our work, and dashed our hopes of weeks to the 
earth. The traitor did his work well: we hope 
his reward was all he asked. 

Of exchange I may as well say something 
here. It was a perpetual theme of conversation, 
and rumor with her thousand tongues was ever 
busy among us. Even the wildest and most 
improbable of stories were not unworthy of dis- 
cussion, and even the breathing of the word, if 
it was but to ask some one to exchange a pair 
of trowsers for a pair of shoes, would bring the 
ery—which would be taken up far and near— 
‘*Touder on exchange!’’ In Charleston the 
excitement was greatly increased by the ex- 
change of fifty general and field officers in An- 
gust—that of the surgeons and naval officers in 
September, as well as the arrangement between 
General Sherman and Hood. Once at Macon, 
and again at Charleston, attempts were made by 
certain men to get up petitions, asking Mr. 
Davis to allow a committee to be paroled and 
sent North, to represent to our Government th 
** fearful condition of our enlisted men” confined 
in Southern prisons. I am proud to record that 
both were failures ; that the majority refused to 
petition on the ground that their faith in our 
Government was sufficient for them to believe 
it was doing all for the best; and although that 
at Macon was forwarded on a minority—a very 
small minority—of names, it was never heard 
from. At Charleston the second attempt orig- 
inated with an officer whose term of service had 
expired ; but at a meeting called he and his 
friends had some home truths thrust upon them, 
and were informed, if they were previously ig- 
norant, of certain duties which, as officers of the 
army, they owed to their country—the result 
of which was that no more petitions were heard 
of. Here the majority testified in something 
more weighty than words to their loyalty, to 
their willingness to remain, to end their lives in 
captivity, if those who were at the head of af- 
fairs thought it best for the cause that t) ere 
should be no general exchange, or if one could 
not be arranged without conceding a point, to 
theenemy. On “special exchanges” the feeling 
was almost universal in their condemnation. 
Not that any of us were not glad to get away 
under that rule, but we could not but pity those 
who have been there eighteen months, and had 
seen tens, twenties, and thirties leave them— 
men who had not been there perhaps thirty 
days. The same principle is involved in the 
exchange of fifty as of fifty thousand ; and why 
then should not those who have been so long 
sufferers be taken in preference to those just 
arrived ? 

We reached Charleston on the morning of 
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August 13, and were kept waiting a long time 


in the street, when I procured some fresh figs, 
bread, and milk, and, seated on the curb-stone, 
made an excellent breakfast. We were marched 
to the work-house, ‘‘ counted in,” and as the 
heavy grated doors closed behind us, I realized 
for the first time what it was to be in durance 
vile. The work-house (from the outside) is a 
fine-looking building, built on three sides of a 
square, with two towers which give it quite an 
imposing appearance. It is built entirely of 
brick. My curiosity never prompted me to wan- 
der through its labyrinth of corridors, staircases, 
and halls, for knowing it was all cells above and 
dungeons below ground, a little of that style 
was sufficient. Turn with me from the main 
entrance, ascend a dark, narrow, spiral stair- 
case — admitting the passage of but one at a 
time—to the second-floor, and into the cell with 
heavily grated windows, which is the space al- 
lotted to four Yankee officers, constituting “one 
mess.” There is neither chair nor table, the 
floor is both our seat by day and our bed by 
night. Here we passed seventeen days, and 
wretched days they were. Our only cooking 
utensils were a small tin pail, which one of our 
number fortunately brought with him, and an 
old hoe which we picked up, and fried both 
cakes and meat upon. The water was scarce 
and bad, with poor facilities for washing and 
bathing, while the yard was so filthy that we 
cared not to avail ourselves of the permission to 
enter it. 

The sutler charged exorbitant prices for every 





article, and little chance for purchasing outside 
was afforded. Books we had not, nor could any 
be had, amusement of all kinds seemed denied, 
and I was always glad when night came that I 
might seek oblivion in sleep, although to seek 
was not always to find, for myriads of mosqui- 
toes and oppressive heat generally kept me toss- 
ing until, worn out, I slept from exhaustion. 
Well remembered are the nights passed upon 
that floor, with the beautiful harvest moon pour- 
ing her light through the gratings, shining ever 
quietly, no matter whether I smoked and thought, 
tossed and fretted, or slept and dreamed. Near 
by the work-house is the jail, into the yard of 
which we could look, from the left wing, and 
the sight of the three hundred and odd prisoners 
there assured us that our lot was not the hard- 
est, and afforded a trifle of consolation. They 
were associated with characters of all descrip- 
tions, thieves, assassins, prostitutes—both black 
and white; many living in tents in the yard, 
many without any shelter, and those with whom 
we communicated complained of short rations, 
which we were not subjected to, for ours were 
what might be called sufficient, and of fair qual- 
ity, including frequent issues of meat. 

Thre 3 hundred of our officers were in the Ma- 
rine Hospital, on the same square, which rumor 
proclaimed to be a very nice place, and as many 
more were at the Roper Hospital, where I was 
anxious to go that I might meet and be with my 
friends., Not receiving any reply to numerous 
applications for my removal, I had about given 
up the hope of change, when the welcome order 





came, and the evening of 
September 4 found me with- 


in its walls. 

The Roper Hospital is a 
brick structure, finished in 
mastic, on the corner of 
Queen and Marych streets, 
is three stories in height, 
with a tower at each end, 
and one on either side of 
the centre door. A garden 
extends the entire front of 
the building, is inclosed by 
an iron fence, and gave ev- 
idence of former care and 
cultivation; but weeds and 
plebeian shrubs were fast 
crowding upon the rare trees 
and plants it contains. In 
the rear is the Insane Asy- 
lum, where some officers 
were quartered, and of which 
we had full range; and on 
the right is the Medical Col- 
lege. We were permitted 
to burn the gas until nine 
o'clock p.m., which luxury 
we fully enjoyed and appre- 
ciated, serving as it did to 
make the evening pass quick- 
ly and pleasantly. I should 
not omit to speak of the long 
piazza at the front, on which 
I have spent so many hours 
with my pipe for my com- 
panion. 
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The burned district was the foreground of the 
| 


picture which there became so familiar to me; 
and on the moonlight nights the weird shadows 
which fell around the smoked ruins were, in the 
dead quiet of midnight, enough to carry me in 


dreams to the cities whose foundations were be- | 


yond the reach of history, and in whose streets 
the foot of the traveler alone resounds. Dimly 
rising on the left hand were the ruins of the 
Cathedral. 
‘*A crumbling tower now remains 
With sears of fire and water stains, 
To show where stood the house of God.” 

Beyond, the Ashley flowed calmly to the sea, 
shining as a silver sheet; and gazing now here 
and now there, into the shadow or far away to 
the light, I sat and thought, with nothing but 
the footfall of the sentinel or his cry “All's 
well!” to break the stillness. But no, there was 
sometimes an interruption, and a not unpleasant 
one, coming as a flash far off in the horizon, 
and soon as a heavy, dull rumble to the ear. 
It was a gun; perhaps the Swamp Angel, per- 
haps from Wagner. . Away up among the stars 
the practiced eye may discover the iron messen- 
ger which it sends, and follow it as you would a 
meteor, in its ascent, its graceful curve, and its 
downward flight, until, coming so near that it 
makes one kold his breath, you hear the whiz, 
the crash, and the explosion. Yet I bade these 
fearful visitors welcome, for they are just from 
*‘ our guns,” from under the old flag, and even 
the smell of the powder has a refreshing tend- 
ency. One day a fire broke out close by the 
hospital, which was no sooner perceived by Gen- 
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eral Foster than he opened all his guns. The 
prisoners crowded to the windows, and as shel] 
after shell came crashing down in close prox- 
imity, frightening the darkey firemen so that i: 
was almost impossible to get any work out of 
them, we raised cheer upon cheer, which wer 
not abated when.one shell burst directly ove: 
us, and a piece came whizzing into the room, 
wounding slightly one of our number. 

‘* Our market” at the Roper was quite an in- 
stitution, and a very important one, as it im- 
proved our diet and preserved our health thereby. 
Prisoners, as a general thing, “go to bed and 
rise with the lark,” and from early dawn flocked 
to the front gate to buy the morning papers—the 
Courier or Mercury —price twenty-five cents. 
After the news-boys came the milk-women, who 
for one dollar and a half per quari would sell 
any quantity, watered to the taste (of the seller), 
with which the bread at one dollar a loaf could 
be washed down. Later in the morning the 
women and children begin to collect on the 
opposite curb-stone with eggs, butter, potatoes, 
fruits, yams, ground-nuts, dumplings, and pas- 
try, and there until night a brisk traffic would 
be kept up through the medium of the men of 
the guard who were off duty. If we had not 
funds to buy we could trade off our rations, an: 
at least get a change of diet. Who will not 
long remember ‘ old Aunty” sitting behind her 
waiter of shrimps, or basket of potatoes, her 
pleasant ‘‘ sood-mor’n, massa,” and her genial 
smile inviting your custom; or neat, tidy Sarah 
at her table covered with pies, cakes, etc.; the 
black-eyed little Mary and her companion Vir- 
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iia ready to run to the store, or take the 
clothes of those who reveled in more than one 
suit out to the washer-woman; and ‘‘see me 
quick and le’me go,”’ as the old thin-faced black 
wench, who was always cross and in a hurry was 
called, because of her frequent exclamation ? 

We were “‘on’Change” there—not dabbling in 
stocks, and little interested in the price of gold, 
but getting the gossip from the women and the 
guards, enjoying our pipes, or eating pies, fruit, 
nuts. At Charleston our money was not 
taken from us—those who had a balance in ‘‘ the 
bank” at Macon when they left have it there 
yet—their banker not having remitted as he 
promised todo. Greenbacks we exchanged for 
five and six to one, gold at nineteen and twenty. 
Some prisoners, to increase their income, took 
up the trades: and there was a tinman, who 
stripped all the gutters off the building to make 
tin pails; a tailor, who sowed tare8 and reaped 
wheat in the form of bread; a shoemaker, who 
cared for our soles—for a consideration; and 
a barber, who beautified our other extremity— 
all of whom were very useful and valuable mem- 
bers of the community. We received our mails 
more regularly, another inexpressible comfort. 
When I went there no letters had reached me 
from home since my capture, and others had 
been many months in anxious expectation and 
suspense, Knowing there must be letters lying 
somewhere in the Confederacy for them. Ah, 
those letters! Can any one ever tell what they 
are to a prisoner, those short pages of love, of 
consolation, of condolence? One little page! 


or 


THE MAIL. 

but to him it contains more than is written 
thereon with the pen. It brings the touch of 
the father, the voice of the mother, the breath 
of the beloved, perhaps the prattle of children, 
or it may bring volumes of sadness. In answer, 
the little you are permitted to write seems of no 
use; and when you remember that there can be 
no privacy about it, no respected seal, one great 
charm is removed, and confining yourself to 
plain matter of fact you feel it scarcely worth 
while to send it when finished. The ery, ‘ Fall 
in for the mail!” was the first intimation we eve 
had of their arrival, and then came a rash. 
Books, games, mending, cooking, and eating 


were left unfinished and uncared for; drowsy 


sleepers are aroused by their companions; and 
all clustered around the door where stood the 
man with the precious documents in his hands. 
As soon as quiet ensued he commenced to call 
the names, to which every fortunate.man there 
present cried Here! and in response to others 
some one would answer ‘‘ in work-house,” ** the 
hospital,” or ‘‘the jail,” and not unfrequently 
came the reply—half-stifled—‘‘ dead.” The let- 
ters all distributed, the happy men turn away 
to find some quiet place in which to read theirs, 
and to talk over the news with some friend, and 
the disappointed ones to book, work, or sleep, 
to chew the bitter cud and nurse a hope for bet- 
ter luck next time. 

About the first of October the yellow-fever 
made itself known in our midst. That we should 
be instantly moved not humanity alone but the 
sanitary condition of the city demanded, and 
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immediate steps were taken toward that end. 
‘The order was to me unwelcome, for I knew an- 
other place could not be found where so much 
comfort could be had, so much kindness shown 
us, as in the Roper Hospital. On the 5th of 
October about six hundred of us were ordered 
to hold ourselves in readiness to move, and im- 
mediately a busy scene commenced, for every 
one was determined to take away every article 
of property he possessed. Fortunate it proved 
that we did so. The market-women turned out 
en masse when they got wind of the proceeding, 
and, as we made our last bargains, we were 
greeted with, ‘‘I’se right sorry you’se gwine, 
massa,” or ‘‘ Old aunty done used up now, mas- 
sa,” and similar expressions of regret ; and well 
they might regret our departure, for our stay 
had been no small profit to them. 

Certainly no such motley crew as ours ever 
passed through King Street before, Moving- 
day in New York is not to be spoken of in com- 
parison. Every thing we had purchased, or 
that had been given us, in the line of furniture 
and of cooking utensils, were brought along. 
Chairs, stools, tables, kettles, pans, and pots, 
were strung upon poles, or thrown over our 
shouldsrs, while here and there appeared a dark- 
ey who had been impressed and loaded for the 
occasion, and in the rear of the column followed 
two wagons loaded with ‘‘sundries.” At the 
dépét we were packed in box-cars after the usu- 
al manner—the whistle shrieked, and we were 
‘* off from Charleston.” Many made their es- 
cape that night by jumping out the doors, or 
knocking the boards off from the ends of the 
cars, 

Early the next morning we arrived in Co- 
lumbia, and were corralled near the dépdét, ex- 
posed to a scorching sun, from which we could 
find no shade. Most of us had no rations, and 
naturally were quite hungry, rushing eagerly aft- 
er every lot of bread brought for sale. One 
young lady, whe was looking at us from a house 
near by, seeing our desire for something to eat, 
burst out crying, exclaiming, “ Poor fellows, 
they are so hungry!” God bless her for a kind, 
sympathizing heart! 

I saw in a box-car near by a family of refu- 
gees from Tennessee living, consisting of father, 
mother, five children (two of them young ladies), 
and an aged grandmother. The furniture and 
neatness oftheir poor shelter, as well as their 


couversation and manners, gave evidence thai | 


they were people of refinement who had seen 
happier days. I afterward found that theirs 
was no unusual case, and saw a train of thirty 
cars occupied by the same class of unfortunates. 


In the afternoon we were moved a short dis- | 
tance, and placed under the guard of the cadets | 


from the military school, who, although boys, 
were well-drilled soldiers, reminding me more 


of our own men than any I had seen in the | 


South. One of our number received a severe 


illustration of their discipline in the shape of a | 


bayonet wound in the back, for passing outside 
the line to get a melon. At night a severe rain 





| storm came up, and we were soon soaked through, 
j and remained so, unable to sleep, but consoling 
ourselves with song until the morning, when on, 
hard-tack was issued to each man (for which, | 
venture to say, each man was thankful), and 
that was our breakfast. 

At about 10 a.m. we were marched three 
miles beyond the town, and turned into a lot 
of about five acres of what had been a pine 
grove, but most of the trees had been cut down. 
The guard and artillery—two pieces—were post- 
ed, and we were in ourpew camp—an open field 
without shelter or means of providing it; many 
without coats or blankets, and here we looked 
forward to the winter—especially those in jl] 
health—as a cheerless, hopeless prospect. There 
was neither wood nor water to be had in camp, 
and only six were permitted to go out at a time 
for either, and the game rule applied to attend 
ing the calls of nature; and when it is remem- 
bered that there were some 1500 prisoners, t! 
harshness of this rule will be evident. Later, 
the guard was thrown out so as to take in t 
brook and wood. At first we had to pick up all 
the wood we burned; but after some weeks 
| about a dozen hatchets and axes were furnis! 
| for the use of all, which were found very useft 
}although the largest portion had not strength 
| enough to use them very effectually. Some, 
| who were very sick, were taken to the hospital 
|in the town, where for a time they were w 
| cared for; but one afternoon they were turn 
| out to make roo.n for some of their own wound- 
|ed, marched the three miles to the camp, and 

turned in among us to endure or to die; which, 
I think, our captors little cared. 
To provide shelter was naturally the desire 
and work of every one, bringing into play Yan- 
| kee ingenuity, and what in the army surpasses 
| even that in the architectural line— oldier’s in- 
| genuity, which resulted in the erection of shan- 
ties above ground and shanties below ground, 
of boughs, of limbs, of bark, of blankets—if men 
| were lucky enough to have them to spare—and 
| of old bedticks from the Roper, all thrown to- 
gether promiscuously, presenting a singular al- 
| though not unpicturesque appearance, and form- 
ing a labyrinth through which, I learned by ex- 
| perience, it was not easy for a man to find his 
way after dark. I should-not omit to say that 
there were a few huts, built substantially of logs, 
by men able to use and understanding how to 
use the axe, in which were fire-places and chim- 
neys built of mud and sticks, but they were few 
—the palaces of the city of poverty. The shan- 
| ty of ‘*my mess” was a bedtick arranged over a 
pole in the form of a tent, the sides and back 
thatched with pine boughs. It was a well-ven- 
tilated chateau, and would leak when it rained : 
| when we would rob our bodies of blankets to 
| protect ourselves from the droppings—thinking 
cold alone was preferable to cold and wet to- 
gether—turn in, and lie close to keep up the 
warmth, and, as we “let it rain,” ponder the re- 
mark of Mrs. Partington, “‘ This is a checker- 
berry life.” 








SHANTLIES, OOLUMBIA, 
We saw but little of people from the outer 
world, or heard but little from it. Never were 
we more isolated. Even ‘‘ exchange stock”’ fell 
far below par, and only the freshest ‘‘ fish” in- | 
vested. ‘* Escape stock” was lively, and up to 
November 5, 301 officers realized on it. Many 


more had tried their fortunes, but had been re- 
captured; in fact, they were escaping and being 
brought back every day. The chances of reach- | 
ing our lines were very small, for the distance 


was very great and the people on the alert with 
blood-hounds ever ready for the scent; and for 
2 man in poor health it was an undertaking 
not lightly to be entered upon, even though the | 
prize sought was freedom, escape from the jaws | 
of death. Yet almost every one pondered it 
more or less, and had sketches and maps, more | 
or less finished, of the surrounding country. All 
the old dodges heretofore alluded to were tried ; 
and many ran the guard at night, so that it was | 
no uncommon thing to hear sharp firing at some | 
part of the line for a few moments any dark | 
night. Two officers were killed, and several 
wounded in their attempts, and one night they 
wounded two of theirown men. Our favorite 
method of escape was for men, who had not | 
taken parole, to go for wood, to mix in with 
those who had done so, and after getting in the | 
woods, their friends would cover them with 
boughs or with leaves, and there secreted they | 
would remain until after dark. I have known 
a hundred officers to go out in one day in that | 
way, provided with rations and blankets, their | 
parties and plans all made up. This led to the | 
strengthening of the guard and the extension | 
of their beats, making their distance from the 
‘dead line” so great that to run the gauntlet | 
was next to impossible. The following order | 
was also communicated to us: 


“ Heap-quarrers, 8. C., Grorera, anp Fiortpa, 
Cuar.eston, November 17, 1864. 
“Colonel Means, commanding Federal prisoners at Co- 
lumbia. } 
‘* The Lieutenant-General directs that you report to these 
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head-quarters the name 
of every officer and man 
who escapes from your 
custody. Also, that you 
notify the Federal offi- 
cers that they must give 
their parole not to at- 
tempt to escape, or they 
will be confined if a 
pen, in the same man- 
ner the privates now 
are, 
“Very 
your obedient servant, 
*R. C. Gites 
“Actg Asst. Adjt 


respectfully, 

RIST, 

ea 

No attention was 

paid by the officers 

to this remarkable 

order, for we knew 

that although their 

power to abuse, 

well as their dispo- 

sition so to do, was 

limitless, they could 

not compel us to take 

such a parole, and we did not, although we 

knew nothing but the want of a ‘* pen” would 
prevent the execution of the threat. 

Our rations consisted of three pints of meal, 
half a pint of rice, one pint of bran or grits, one 
table-spoonful of salt, and a pint of sorghum for 
five days, and while ostensibly for five days it 
had to last into the sixth, and sometimes the 
seventh, or we went hungry. Went hungry! 
that will convey no idea to the reader; for we 
went hungry all the time. I should say, we had 
to do without. Of meat I saw not an ounce 
during my stay. They gave us two ounces of 
soap for twenty days, and as I have lately seen 
a communication from a Confederate oflicer in 
our hands who complained of not being fur 
nished with candles, I desire to throw some light 
on Southern customs, and say that, except when 
burning the gas at Roper, we knew no light save 
that which the common Father gives alike to 
the prisoner and the free. 

For a steady diet, day after day, for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, corn meal and sorghum is 
not the most palatable of food. It was enough 
to make the well sick, for the sick it was almost 
sure death. Imagine a man sick with fever or 
diarrhea eating a piece of corn bread, or a dish 
of mush and molasses! And yet it was this or 
nothing, for although, as elsewhere, there was a 
sutler, we never had any money delivered to us 
if it was sent us from home, and of eourse could 
not patronize him for any luxuries* 

The treatment received by our prisoners at 
the hands of our enemies, although presented to 
the public in the papers of the day, has never 
been portrayed in colors sufficiently vivid, and 
the fiendish natures of those men who are set to 
kill them by inches, to torture them to death, 
have never been set forth in words. In fact, I 
doubt if language is capable of conveying the 
horrors of the sufferings of many. Our soldiers 
in the field say, and say truly, that those at 
home can never comprehend their hardships ; 


as 
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what it is to march all day, to lie down at night r y anny a ean ne . 
wet and hungry, or be put on picket in od THE SONG OF THE CURE. 
howling storm ; and if these, which have become | \ ITH tresses disheveled and damp, 





so familiarly talked of, are not understood, save With eyes suggestive of weep, 
by experience, how can starvation be portrayed | A woman lay in her morning pack 
in comprehensive sentences? The sight of some Trying ‘in vain to sleep. 

poor wretch, shrunk almost to a skeleton, and | Soak! soak! soak! 

weak as a child, as he is brought on shore at| A water-nymph to be sure, 


Annapolis, may rouse the mind to the realities And still with a voice of mermaidian pitch 
of what thousands are bearing; tothe truth that} She sang this song of the Care. 


eo? 
day after day scores of our brave men, for whom 
no thanks and no rewards we can offer are too 
hearty and generous, are “ passing the flood to 
join the host upon the other side.” 

On the 8th of December the welcome news 
was communicated to a number of us that we 
were to be paroled; news we scarcely dared be- 
lieve, even after signing the documents, so many | 
had we seen disappointed, and never can I for- | 
get the despondency of one poor fellow, who had | Bathe! bathe! bathe! 
been eighteen months a prisoner and expected Till the starch is out of us gone; 
to accompany us, when he found his name erased | Bathe! bathe! bathe! 
from the list. At noon of the 9th we bade} ‘Till our hopes sink one by one; 
adieu to our companions and to ‘*Camp Sor- | Sitz, and shallow, and sponge, 
ghum,” not without feelings of sadness while | Sponge, and shallow, and sitz, 
thinking of the wretchedness they were left to | Till our senses make a plunge 
endure. The very sick ones were put in mule-| And our brain dissolves by bits. 
teams, the rest trudged joyfully to the dépdt, 
where we packed ourselves in the box-cars with 
a good grace and were started for Charleston. 
On the 10th we were taken on board the steamer 
Laura, a boat which had run the blockade the | Saint cal 

. - : | Soak! soak! soak! 
previous week, and was intended (so a Confed- > : 

. . : | At a fearful rate each day; 
erate officer told me), as a companion for the Could Noah look in, he’d think 
Tallahassee, and was to bear the name of the | ee ee or enn ee ma _ 
Fly-hy-Night. The deluge was to pay! 

Y-OY~ Nig 

Never will any of us forget the moment when | Bathe! bathe! bathe! 
steaming down the harbor we came in sight of | ‘Till our dispositions ‘‘rile ;” 
our fleet. We cared not for the rebel rag over | And bathe! bathe! bathe! 
our heads then, for we already felt that Free-| Till some of us strike “ile. 
dom’s banner was floating o’er us. We com- | Flow, galvanic, and sitz, 
menced to sing the Star-Spangled Banner, inter- Sitz, galvanic, and flow, 
larding verses and chorus with cheer upon cheer, | Till our brain is ready to swim, 
until the whole vessel was a scene of the wildest | And ‘half-seas over” we go! 
excitement, in which the invalids joined with 
superhuman strength, as if with the sight of the 
flag virtue had been inhaled, and their diseases 
had gone outof them. The excitement reached 
its height when Colonel Mulford appeared ; and 
soon the exchange was completed and we were 
treading the deck of the George Leary, from 
which some of us were next day transferred to 
the propeller United States, and weighing an- 
chor put to gea. ‘To Captain Shear, and Mr. | With tresses disheveled and damp, 
Hanning the purser, and to their wives who| With eyes suggestive of weep, 
were with them, the entire number of passengers | A woman lay in her morning pack 
are indebted for the kindest attention. To the Trying in vain to sleep. 
sick they were unremitting, supplying them from | Soak! soak! soak! 
their own private stores, making them teas, soups,| A water-nymph to be sure ; 
ete., and doing every thing in their power to} And still with a voice of mermaidian pitch, 
render them comfortable until we arrived in | In tones so low, and soft, and rich 
Annapolis, on the evening of the I4th, and felt} She sang the song of the Cure. 


ourselves again in ‘* God's Country.” | Cutrton Spates, 1865. 


Bathe! bathe! bathe! 
From morn till dewy night, 
| And bathe! bathe! bathe! 
Till life is diluted quite! 
\It’s O! to be a duck 
With very amphibious taste, 
To float through life, and to drown all pluck 
In a wide and watery waste. 


|/O men, with sisters dear! 

| © men, with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you're washing out, 
| But the color from our lives. 


” 


O to be water-proof, 
To drip and drizzle no more— 
To find our feet one day 
Set firmly on the shore! 
But no! this can not be; 
We're melting in floods too fast ; 
No hope is left for you and me, 
But becoming Naiads at last. 
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J HEN you visit a friend in the country he | the back-yard, and shows you his fancy boar or 
\ usually displays his interest in your pleasure | improved style of ram. Some hospitable gen- 
by inviting you to také a walk in his garden. He | tlemen connected with the Ophir, having none 
shows you his fruit trees and cabbages ; dilates | of these attractions about their premises, invited 
upon the productive qualities of his soil; sur-| me, on the occasion of a visit, to take a ramble 
prises you with the growth of his pumpkins; through their subterranean garden. This is a 
excites your astonishment by the ma gnitude of compliment paid to visitors from distant parts 
his squashes; and if you hap pen to be interested of the world, and is considered a satisfactory 
in stock, takes you by the arm, conducts you to substitute for the civilities available in other 
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A SHAFT, 


places. It was a little trying to the muscles, 
they admitted, but would amply repay me for 
the trouble. As to risk, it was trifling. Vis- 
itors to other mines now and then got their 
skulls crushed, or tumbled down shafts and 
were mashed, or became nervous and fainted 
into the machinery; but nothing of the kind 
was common in the Ophir. As a preliminary 
measure I was kindly furnished with a suit of 
rough outer-garments, somewhat dilapidated by 
frequent contact with different colored ores, and 
the drippings of candles and whitewash, but 
good enough for general protection. Into this 
ancient suit I speedily dived, and was so dis- 
guised that when I looked in the glass my first 
impulse was to turn round and knock down the 
miserable satire that stood in my boots. I was 
next provided with a candle and directed to hold 
it between my fingers, so as to reflect the light 
from the palm of my hand. Thus accoutred, 
we climbed a bit of a hill, and entered a hole 
somewhere, which we began to descend single 
file by means of a ladder. At the end of the 
ladder was a small bit of ground to stand on; 
and then another hole in the ground and another 





ladder. All along the 
range of these various 
ladders was a shaft, in 
which a ponderous 
piece of machinery ap- 
peared to be engaged 
in hoisting out water 
from the bottom of 
the mine. The holes 
through which we de- 
scended were so nar- 
row that it was some- 
times difficult to tell 
which was the ladder 
and which was the ma- 
chine; but I continued 
to keep a firm grip of 
the ladder and let the 
machine look out for 
itself. When we got 
into this last hole, we 
squeezed through a 
trap-door and went 
down still further by 
another ladder that led 
to another, and ther 
another, and so on till 
we reached 
I have no 
many 
were, 


another, 
idea how 
ladders there 
All I know is. 


they stand ver straight 
up, and keep fearfully 


close to the machinery 
that drags up the wa- 
ter. Isawa good deal 
of rock and earth by 
holding the candl 
close to the sides of 
the subterranean exca- 
vations through which 
we passed. Whether the rock contained the sil- 
ver, or whether the silver was contained in the loos 
earth, or whether they both contained it together, 
is a matter not to be recklessly of inconsider- 
ately divulged. The interests of this mine are 
so extensive and multifarious that no man who 
values , is reputation will jeopard it by disclosing 
facts which must either elevate stock to the 
detriment of purchasers, or depress it to the det- 
riment of sellers. I therefore keep my own 
counsel. This much I may state: that the 
scientific gentleman who accompanied me was 
continually holding his candle against the drip- 
ping rocks and banks of earth and ejaculating: 
“There! you see it; hornblendic, feldspathic— 
graniferous! Casings distinctly marked— Dip 
forty-five degrees. Here again—very rich! 
Don’t you see it? And here! and here again 
—eh?” I certainly saw something. The reader 
will kindly consider me speechless with amaze- 
ment. What I did see in those subterranean 
tunnels; the gloomy passages through which I 
navigated in pursuit of the scientific gentleman, 
whose motions were frightfully rapid; bobbing 
my head against timbers and sharp points of 
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overhanging rock ; doubling up and twisting 
scound corners; the piles of ore, more or less 
valuable, that I stumbled over in striving to 
catch up with my learned friend; the color of 
the veins that dazzled my vision under the inspi- 
ration of his disquisitions on the feldspathic and 
hornblendic ; the prodigious quantity of some- 
thing in that line that darkened the highways 
and byways must remain at the present writing 
a profound secret. 

A memorable tour that was. Never in this 
world can I forget the Ophir! Once when I 
was at the bottom creeping through the bowels 
of the earth, some cars laden with ore came 
rumbling along. ‘* Stand aside, gents!” cried 
somebody, and I tried to stand aside. But who 
in the world can stand aside when there is scarce- 
ly foot-room for a goat? Here was a passage 
about five feet wide, at least three of which was 
taken up by the railway and cars, and the rest by 
heavy timbers. I hugged a dark, wet wall; it 
was not near so comfortable as other substances 
I have hugged in my day. The cars scraped 
by; my bones were not crushed, and that was 
just all. Pleasant place that for a promenade! 
To be rolled out, squashed, or cut in segments 
may be a very trifling 
contingency to scien- 
tific gentlemen and 
experts; but I prefer 
the contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies 
from the surface of 
the earth. 

I really can not re- 
member how many 
dismal passages we 
went through. We 
explored the sixth sto- 
ry, the fifth, and sev- | 
eral others, which had 7 
the same general as- 
pect of mud and min- 
eral. In oneshaft the 
workmen above were 
pitching down loose 
earth and rocks to be 
run out through a tun- 
nel. ‘This we climbed 
by means of a very 
long ladder. It was 
good exercise for body 
and mind. The ore 
came tumbling down 
more or less all the 
time, and I had faint 
hopes some large mass 
would not fall on my 
head before I reached 
the top and carry me 
to the bottom. The 
accidents that oceurin 
this way are numer- 
ous. Recently two 
miners, ascending a 
shaft in one of the 
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mines, were struck by a dog and crushed to 
atoms. They were 175 feet from the bottom, 
and were going up in a tub. The dog tripped 
in attempting to run across the mouth of the 
shaft, and struck them at a distance of over 
100 feet from the surface, carrying all before 
him. In another place we enjoyed a view of 
the wreck caused by the caving in of the Mex- 
ican, 
ter! Timbers shivered and wrenched to splin- 
ters; rocks and masses of carth tumbled 
chaos! Even where we stood the massive beams 
that supported the tunnel were imbedded in each 
other by the tremendous weight of the mass 
above, which never ceases to bear down upon 
them. It appeared to me that it settled as I 
gazed upon it. 
square seemed to offer but a feeble resistance to 
such a crushing weight. That this whole tun- 
nel mrst cave in sooner or later is my deliber- 
ate conviction. Miners, like sailors, grow to 
be indifferent to danger. 

When the Mexican caved in there was a con- 
cussion of air in the Ophir that knocked down 
several of the workmen. One man, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, rushed frantically through 


Here, to be sure, was a crush of mat- 


into 


Beams of timber eighteen inches 


“S¥AND ASIDE, GENTS.” 
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the falling mass of 

earth and timber, and, 

strange to say, escaped 

with a few scratches 

and bruises. He must 

have passed through 

100 feet of this chaotic 

mass. The spot was 

pointed out to me, and 

I must say had my in- 

formant not been a sci- 

entific gentleman, giv- 

en to mathematical 

demonstrations, I must 

have doubted the story. 

Timbers, rocks, and 

earth are crushed to- 

gether in one vast con- 

glomerate of rubbish. 

It is scarcely conceiva- 

ble that even a rat could 

creep through it; yet 

this man escaped, and 

is now boring into more 

earth for a living. 
Having seen all the 

wonders of the Ophir, 

I was kindly permitted 

to select three modes 

of reaching the upper 

crust of the world: to | 

climb up the ladders /)/ 

again, or be dragged 

up the ‘‘incline” by a 

steam-engine; or be 

hoisted up a shaft in 

a wooden bucket by 

means of a hand-wind- 

lass, The ladders I 

had already enjoyed ; 

the incline I did not 

incline to, from a vague 

notion that the ma- 

chinery might keep on 

turning after I got to 

the top and drag me 

into it, or snap the rope 

and send me whizzing 

to the bottom again ; 

so I elected to be hoist- 

ed out by the hand- 

windlass. Dispensing 

with the bucket, I put 

my foot in a noose of the rope; was hoisted | ory. It is the nightmare of property-owners— 

away; bobbed against the sides of the shaft; | the special calamity that threatens ruin to the 

scraped through a trap-door, and deposited on | speculators in Wild Cat. Naturally enough it 

the landing-place. It was an interesting tour, is unpopular among the masses. No man who 

and I was thankful to my friends, but more | aspires to public honors can by any possibility 

thankful still to Providence when I breathed | succeed on the one-ledge theory. He must be- 

once more the fresh air and enjoyed the pleas-| lieve in a multiplicity of ledges; he must be 

ant sunshine of the outer world. | sound on the Comstock as a basis, and sound on 
Every city has its chronic nightmare, whether the great family of ledges supposed to exist in 

in the shape of flood, fire, earthquake, or pest-| its neighborhood. The owner of feet in the 

ilence. Every community is, or deems itself | Comstock can afford to be a one-ledge man, pro- 

liable to some special calamity. The citizens | vided he has been successful in quieting the rival 

of Virginia are troubled with a one-ledge the-| claims of squatters who have dipped into his 


OAVE-IN OF THE MEXICAN, 
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spurs; but he is interested in the prosperity of 
the city, and therefore will best consult his in- 
terests by being a many-ledged man. The edi- 
tor of a newspaper may have doubts on the sub- 
ject—if editors ever have doubts on any sub- 
ject—but he can have no doubt about the policy 
of retaining his subscribers and his advertising 
patronage. The more ledges the more com- 
panies, and the more companies the more no- 
tices of assessments. Hence it is the interest 
of the majority to put down and demolish the 
one-ledge theory; and hence it is popularly 
considered absurd, anti-democratic, monstrous, 


and diabolical. Nevertheless, although there 
are few so daring as to violate the general sen- 

timent on this subject, the question, with the vi- 
tality of a seven-headed dragon, is continually 

springing up as much alive as ever, and can’t be 
| burned or flooded out either by fires of invective 
| or oceans of vituperation. 

As an interesting feature in human nature, I 
may be permitted to say that, in general, you may 
determine a man’s status by his views on this 
subject. Original owners in Comstock are one- 
ledgers by nature and instinct whatever they 

| may be by policy. Owners of outside claims, 
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proprietors of building sites, merchants, shop- 
keepers, traders, and speculators are many- 
ledgers under the all-powerful stimulus of in- 
terest. For myself, I have my private views, 
but my public sentiments assimilate with those 
of the many-ledgers. It is the best policy for a 
man who doesn’t own a foot in a single ledge. 
If the mines in Mexico and Sonth America are 
confined to one well-defined vein, ppelocists 
contend, what does that prove? Simply that 
nature adopts certain specific laws in Mexico 
and South America. If trees grow there with 
their branches and fruits in the air, is it any 
reason why trees should not grow in Washoe 
with their branches and fruits in the ground? 
Silver mines in Mexico and South America 
may have one way of doing things, and silver 
mines in Washoe another. I am disposed to 
go it strong, therefore, on the many-ledge the- 
ory. I believe there are many ledges in Washoe. 
At all events there are many companies based 
upon ledges. 

This complication of adverse interests gives 
rise to endless litigation. The records of the 
courts are crowded with suits, and every suit 
breeds another brood of suits. The halls of jus- 


tice are crammed with litigants. Companies are 
pitted against companies, and individuals agains: 
individuals. Uncle Sam, who owns all the mines 
magnanimously stands aloof and enjoys the fight 
over his own property. The whole district js 
racked with litigation. It is sapping the vital 

of the community. There is money enough spent 
in law to build the Pacific Railroad. The whol 

trouble arises from the superabundance ot legal 
counsel. Whenevera lawyer in California, fron 


| misfortune, incompetency, whisky, or any othe: 
| cause, falls into a depression of finances, h« 
straight-away gathers up his books and starts for 
ithe silver regions. Acute by profession, he 
| scents the remedy from afar. ‘These gentlemen 
| must have silver: they can’t help it—must have 
it; and to have it must have litigation. Two 
evils therefore beset the Washoeites — many 
ledges and many lawyers. Either they must be 
everlastingly in court and submit to final ex- 
haustion of all their precious ores, or pay these 
needy members of the bar what the world owes 
| them, and let them travel. I don’t doubt they 
will go somewhere else in the vicinity of silver. 
Pay them fifty thousand dollars apiece, and then 
raise a fund for the subsistence of absentees, and 
pay them for staying away. I venture to say 
such a course would obviate the first grand trou- 
ble. After that a court might be organized con- 
sisting of three Digger Indians. Keep them 
from fire-water, and my word for it, their de- 
cisions would be as satisfactory as any rendered 
| by the most learned judges. It is true they 
| might be corrupted by whisky ; red blankets and 
| cotton shirts might cause them to waver from 
| the paths of rectitude; a string of beads to some 
favorite squaw might affect the eye or the un- 
derstanding of the most stolid Digger; a bucket- 
| ful of ‘* hogadie” might confound the perceptive 
| faculties of the great Winnemucca himself; but 
human nature must be taken as it is. The high- 
est dignitaries in the land are subject to tempta- 
tion. The Washoeites complain that their Rench 
is corrupt ; they abuse their judges ; hint in pret- 
ty strong terms that when a judge receives a 
heavy bonus of feet for services in the great cause 
of justice, other parties give more and get it all; 
in short, they raised such a hubbub last year 
that the judges resigned in disgust. I don’t 
blame them. It would be impossible for them 
to satisfy every body. If they are honest men— 
and I have no reason to doubt it—they could 
render no decision which would not make them 
unpopular with the disappointed party. What 
the Washoeites need most is, judges who will be 
faithfully dishonest and honestly faithless. 

So bitter are the feuds resulting from con- 
flicting claims, under the one-ledge and many- 
ledge theories, that a summary method of set- 
tling disputes not unfrequently usurps the func- 
tions of the Judiciary. An enterprising class 
of the community, known as the “ roughs,” 
may be relied upon in any emergency. For a 
reasonable consideration these accommodating 
gentlemen will espouse ¢ ny cause, however hope- 
less in the eye of the law. Their habits of life 
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are such that no conscientious scruples, touching 
questions of right and wrong, have the slightest 


influence over their acts. Most of them have 
killed from ten to a dozen men each in bar- 
room affrays, gambling difficulties, or murders 


of a general character ; and to be “ quick on the | 


trigger” is their greatest boast. Without any par- 


ticular line of business, save to frequent public | 


places and look up casual jobs, they are recog- 


nized as Professional Blood-letters, and treated | 
accordingly with great consideration by the peace- 
It is regarded | 


ful members of the community. 
as something of an honor to be intimately a2- 
quainted with the most noted of these say zuin- 
ary Professors. I am on terms of friendship 
with several of them myself, and regard the 
leader, who lost his nose in a recent bloody 
fight, as a gentleman of great personal suavity. 
I take special care, however, not to irritate him 


by any difference of opinion touching the vari- | 


ous subjects that come under discussion during 
our social intercourse. It usually costs me four 
bits to remove a shadow from his brow, and a 
dollar or more to get him enthusiastic in his 
reminiscences of human butchery. 

During my third visit (last year) there was 
considerable excitement about town in conse- 
quence of the resignation of the judges, and an 
expected collision between the ‘‘ roughs” in the 
service of two rival companies. One company 
squatted upon the premises belonging to an- 
other. The case did not admit of question, so 
far as Icould see. It was an unjustifiable tres- 
pass without the shadow of right. But lawyers 
saw difficulties, and while they were busy con- 


cocting briefs and making learned speeches the 
squatter company was digging into the bowels 
of the earth and extracting precious ores that 
belonged to the other party. On the very day, 
and at the very hour, when it wes confidently 
expected that two hundred men would come in 
| collision, far down in the gloomy cavities of the 
earth, it was my fortune to be a visitor at the 
principal mine. The Szperintenderit invited me 
to explore it—adding, in indutement, that 
his ‘‘roughs” were all ready, and there was 
momentary prospect of a bloody subterranean 
| battle. His life had been threatened the day 
| before by one of the squatter ‘‘ roughs,” but it 
was probably insured: at all events, the pros- 
pect of losing it did not seem to give him much 
concern. I must confess the proposition to go 
down a hundred and fifty feet under the earth 
and witness a bloody fight within the limited 
spxce of a drift or a tunnel was novel if not at- 
tractive. There was no getting over it—I had 
| to go. 

The expected battle-ground, on our side, was 
occupied by as imposing a body of ‘‘ roughs” as 
I had ever seen assembled together. They sat 
| loosely and pleasantly on the dripping rocks, 
| smoking their cigars, gossiping about the last 
| free fight, and evidently enjoying the prospect 
| of the business in hand. A gang of miners was 
| picking and hammering into the disputed por- 
tion of the ledge. Another gang, backed by an- 
other body of ‘‘ roughs,” belonging to the squat- 
ter company, was picking and hammering on 
| the other side. About three feet of rock sepa- 
| rated the rival factions. I could distinctly hear 














the noise of the picks through the thin layer of 
rock. It was a very curious and impressive 
scene on our side; and doubtless was equally so 
on the other. The whole available space was 
not over six or eight feet in width by the same 
in height, and what range there might be through 
the adjoining tunnels or drifts which were wrapt 
in darkness. A faint flickering halo from sun- 
dry candles, pasted with sticky mud against the 
rocks, dimly lighted the walls and casings of the 
mine, and shed a ghastly hue over the faces of 
our fighting men, to whom I was personally in- 
troduced by the Superintendent. Their features 
were in admirable keeping with the place and 
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|the occasion, One man had the end of his nose 
bitten off; another was ornamented with a mag- 
| nificent scar across his cheek; a third had lost 
three fingers; a fourth was pitted with back- 
shot; andsoon. All men of mark; all notori- 
ously crack fellows in their way, which was evi- 
| dently, from the variety of pistols and knives 
with which they were garnished, a very bloody 
way. I was especially pleased with a wax-faced 
gentleman, with a square chin, a pig-eye, and a 
stove-pipe hat. He was ‘‘on it” or I greatly 
| misjudged his countenance. 
‘“‘Gentlemen,” said I, with all the deference due 
to such famous characters, ‘‘I see you're on it.” 








“You bet,” was the answer. 

‘*When do you expect the fight to come off?” 
I ventured to inquire. 

‘Oh, any time, when they bust through that 

there wall. Guess they ain’teager forit. Like- 
ly as not they'll fizzle.” 
" I made no comment upon this suggestion ; 
but personally had no objection to the fizzle. 
It was not a pleasant place to be caught in a 
bloody affray. Balls fired through a tunnel only 
six or eight feet square, or into a drift with a 
solid bank of rock at the end, would be likely to 
hit something. I was not interested to the ex- 
tent of a leg or an arm, much less a foot. 

As if to keep up a pleasant state of expect- 
ancy, blasts were let off now and then, causing 
a startling concussion of the air and a percepti- 
ble tremor of the earth, It is due to the cause 
of humanity to say that the rival factions always 
notified each other by certain signals when they 
were about to let off a blast, having no desire 
to take a snap judgment upon their enemies. 

3etween the picking and blasting, darkness 
and gunpowder, pistols, knives, and bloody con- 
versation, unkempt miners and ferocious roughs, 
with a sprinkling of grit from overhead and the 
plashing of water underfoot, I think the most 
rigid casuist will hold me blameless for whisper- 
ing to the Superintendent, ‘* This is a devil of 
a queer place; let’s get out of it. Don’t you 
smeil brimstone ? 

Unfortunately fer the interest of my sketch 
the fight did not come off. The difficulty, I 
believe, was referred to one of those honest gen- 
tlemen in whom every body has confidence un- 
til his decision is made known. He may be a 
member of the bar or a member of the church; 
his character stands unimpeached before he 
makes his report. As a referee he is bound to 
decide according to the law and the evidence. 
But his report makes an explosion. Law and 
evidence suit some people and don’t suit others, 
and referees have different modes of interpreta- 
It is a thankless, though it may be a 
profitable business. I will not say that the de- 
cision in the present case was not according to 
the law and the evidence; but it surprised me 
nevertheless. A friend of mine, who claimed 
to be in the Legitimate, sold out after he heard 
the decision. He would have made money had 
he sold out before. 

The American is not the only race subject to 
trouble in the various operations of mining. 
Even the Celestials, who occupy the neglected 
nooks and corners of the mineral regions, have 
their share of adversity and disaster in the pur- 
suit of wealth. Whenever they strike a good 
claim it belongs to some white man. He may 
never have seen or heard of it, or may have 
abandoned it and gone elsewhere ; but if ‘‘ John 
Chinaman” strikes it rich he comes back or 
sends his partner to take possession. The Dig- 
ger Indians are learning the great lesson of 
civilization from their American benefactors. 
Driven from gulch to cafion in their own coun- 
try, they see that ‘‘ Melican man” claims mines 


” 


tion. 
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and minerals on general principles, and, like 
him, they despise an inferior race. They hate 
the Chinese because ‘‘Chinaman squaw; no 
kill Injun like Melican man!” They seem to 
look upon the Celestials as a base imitation of 
the Indian race, without the redeeming quality 
of bravery. Hence the Diggers are singularly 
bitter in their hostility to these miserable inter- 
lopers, and tax them without mercy, or 
them whenever they get a chance. One 
dian chief and his band made 
sand dollars last summer by following up 


kill 
In- 
several thou- 
the 
Chinese and compelling them, by force of arms, 
to pay taxes for the privilege of working 
mines. Poor John is taxed by the State, by 
the Government, by every white pilgrim who 
jogs along with pick and shovel, by his own 
people, and finally, by the Digger Indians 
Sometimes he rouses himself up to a spirit of 
resistance against the exorbitant claims of the 
latter, and then ensues a to 
pencil save that of Hogarth could do justice. 
The aboriginal tax-collectors come along 


the 


scene which no 


stealthily—one, two, or three at a time, till ten 
or a dozen of them are gathered about the camp 
of the Celestials. 
and arrow, and 
their costume is 
or a ragged old 
tense of a cincture round the loins. 


Their arms consist of a bow 
a rude club or and 
seldom more than a deer-skin, 
blanket, with the merest pre- 

A wret +} 
tatterdemalion set they are—poor, thriftless, 
and dirty; in no respect like the warrior chiefs 
of Mr. Fenimore Cooper, or the braves of th 
Hon. Augustus Murray. Still there is fight in 
them if pushed to the benk. 
for the Chinese is sublime. 


& spear; 


ed 


Their contempt 
Having no knowl- 
edge of the Mongolian language, it becomes 
necessary that they should speak English, which 
is the available means of communication with 
the trespassers. 

“Say, John!” says the Digger Chief, ‘‘ what 
you do here?” 

‘* Me workee. 

“Me Piute Cappen. Me kill plenty Meli- 
can man. Dis my lan’. You payee me, John. 
No payee me, gottam, me killee you !”’ 

** No got—velly poor Chinaman ; h 
you want ?” 

‘* Fifty dollar.” 

**No got fifty dollar—velly poor. 


Who you ?” 


w muchee 


Melican 


|man he catchee Chinaman; he makee China- 


man pay; no got fifty dollar. Melican man—” 

‘*T)—n Melican man! 
man! Me Piute Cappen. 
me fifty dollar me killee you!” 

Generally the money is paid, after many pro- 
tests and various lamentations; but where the 
Digger force is small, and the Celestials numer- 
ous, the cry of battle i» raised, and then comes 
the tug of war. When Greek meets Greek the 
spectacle may be very impressive ; when China- 
man meets Digger it is absolutely gorgeous! 
Negotiation has been prolonged without issue ; 
the English language has been exhausted; the 
fight is inevitable. From every hole in the 
earth the valiant Celestials rush forth, armed 


me no sabhe Melican 
S’pose you no payee 
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with picks and shovels, tin pans, platters, gongs, 


and kettles—every thing that can be made avail- | 


able for warlike purposes in the emergency of 
the moment. 


horrible faces, and perform the most frightful 
antics, in the hope of striking terror into the 
ranks of the foe. In every conceivable way they 
tax invention to make themselves hideous; poke 
their tongues out; double themselves up; hop 
on one leg; squat on the ground like frogs; 
rush furiously toward the enemy, and furiously 
retire. 


They beat their pans, blow their | 
wind instruments, shriek, shout, laugh, make | 


The hills and forests resound with their | 
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| barbarous cries and the deafening clatter of 
their tin kettles and gongs. Meantime the 
| Diggers are not idle. Adepts in the artifices 
of barbarian war, they are in no degree intimi- 
dated by the ferocious demonstrations of the en- 
emy. A pistol or a shot-gun has its terrors, 
but they are up to the flimsy substitute of loud 
noises and empty threats. While the foe is thus 
wasting his vital powers upon the air, Digger 
goes in with his clubs, spears, or bows and 
arrows. A few pricks of the barbed instruments 
generally ends the battle—save when the Celes- 
tial party can muster up an old shot-gun or a 
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pistol, in which case they fight with heroic des- 
peration, and sometimes come off victorious. 
But a pistol or gun in the hands of the enemy 
brings them to terms very speedily—and thus 


are they forced to pay the tax that breaks the 
camel’s back. It ought to be a consolation to 
them to know that they do it for the benefit of 
civilization. Every dime they pay benefits some 
white whisky-dealer in Virginia City or Carson, 
or some other civilized place. 

I have mainly confined myself in the fore- 
going sketches to a delineation of the character- 
istic features of Virginia City and its surround- 
ings, during the excitement which prevailed in 
the latter part of 1863; reserving for another 
: serious paper a detailed account of the 
mines and mills. The progress of Washoe has 
been unexampled in the history of mining. No 
country of which I have any knowledge has 
made so rapid an advance, and with so little 
benefit to capitalists or individuals. That there 
is great wealth of mineral in the country is be- 
yond question, that a very bad use has been 
made of it, so far, is equally undeniable. In 
1860, the amount of bullion shipped from Vir- 
ginia City was $40,000; in ’61, $130,000; in 
62, $220,000 ; in ’63, $7,000,000, and in ’64 
the shipments probably reached $10,000,000 ; 
yet San Francisco is nearly bankrupt by its 
Washoe investments, and Virginia City is no 
better off, save in this—that what is lost there 
falls upon outside speculators. 

Allow me now, as the result of careful obser- 
vation and grave deliberation, to whisper a word 
in your ear, gentle reader. Do you own stocks 
in the Ophir, the Savage, the Chollar, the Gould 
and Curry, the Potosi, the Yellow Jacket, or 
other prominent leads, and would you like to 
know what you had better do with them—-whether 
sell them or hold on to them? I will tell you 
candidly; if the stocks were mine, I’d—think 
about it! Are you the possessor of a few thou- 
sand dollars which you'd like to invest to good 
advantage, and would it be a promising specula- 
tion to invest in one of the three companies on 
the Comstock ledge, that pays dividends at the 
present writing? Now, I'll tell you candidly 
what I would do if I had a few thousand dollars 
to spare—I'd start on a foot tour through Tar- 
tary, and wind up with a camel-ride through 
Persia ! 


and m® 
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WAS standing between the two when I heard 

it; between the two faces of my two ideals ; 
between two types of what a mighty human life 
could be. On my right was the shadow, but 
faintly streaked with light; on my left, the 
steady radiance of one emerged victorious from 
the cloud. Involuntarily I was saying to my- 
self, ‘* Poor Dante!” ‘* Great, grand Luther!” 
looking meanwhile from the one to the other, 
hardly knowing which pleased me better. 

‘* The face is the index of the soul’—this is 
what I heard. It certainly was not the origin- 
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ality of the remark which startled me. At an- 
other time it might have seemed very trite. It 
may have been that it answered an unuttered 
question in my mind—Whether character may 
be safely estimated from the mere outward ap- 
pearance. Or perhaps it was its peculiar fitness 
to the time and place. 
I said it startled me ; 
the train of thought it suggested. In an instant 
my feelings of deep love and sympathy wer 
changed to profound admiration and a sort of 
It frightened as well as humbled me to 
think of the giant soul which had looked forth 
its passion, sorrow, and joy from eyes like mine, 
and of the lips which had uttered such bold, 
brave words before a host of enemies; lips hu- 
man as mine own, yet seeming hardly human 


but more startling was 


awe, 


when touched with divine inspiration. 


Ah!—thought I—between us, Luther, what 
a great, deep gulf is fixed! Only in one point 
can I approach you; but that one point will 
soon be broad enough to conceal all differences. 
In the day when we bow before the throne both 
faces, yours and mine, will look equally dim be- 
fore the brightness of the Father's giory ! 

And Dante—I crept away from Luther to 
look up to him. Then I could not fear. In- 
finitely above me in intellect, his soul was too 
intensely human to leave me very far below. 
Again I said, Poor Dante! The proud, pas- 
sionate features are softened by much suffering, 
but the lines of doubt and weary longing Faith 
alone can take away! You and I have much 
more in common. You could not quite pene- 
trate within the veil. Just in the act of tearing 
it away, you heard, ‘‘ Touch not with hands un- 
clean!” You were too earthly yet to grasp the 
mysteries of the Beyond ; your eyes too weak to 
bear the dazzling splendor of heavenly revela- 
tions! 

What a leap! to come from features marked 
with soul-beauty almost superhuman, down to 
features marked not even by positive ugliness ; 
features plain, plain beyond all dispute! What 
a leap, to come from Luther and Dante down 
to myself! And yet one can not always walk 
in the clouds. The descent to the commonplace 
will and must be sudden and jarring, however 
carefully one may let himself down. Therefore, 
omitting all intermediate steps, passing by won- 
drous beauty and faces endowed with minor 
gifts, I come at once into the valley—not the 
valley of humiliation—I spare myself and the 
mirror opposite that trial; but into the valley 
where I find the generality of faces—nothing re- 
markable in the eyes of the great world. 

I went into a schonl-room one day filled with 
strange girls. ‘Thst story of grace and beanty 
being impersonated in maidenhood, and reach- 
ing their climax in a group of maidens, I im- 
mediately set down as fabulous—a mere myth. 
At the first glance I should have imagined them 
all fashioned in the same mould, enough differ- 
ence being allowed in the coloring to distinguish 
them. 


I cast in my lot with the group. A year aft- 
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ter, comparing my first and present impressions, 
I analyzed one of the unnoticed, common faces. 
How could I ever have called itcommon! To 
be sure, the eyes were gray, but the soul ‘be- 
hind them was loving, trustful, brave. Nor 
were the less important features either those 
of a Venus or a Hebe; yet to me they were 
radiant with beauty. Ah, how I loved that 


face! I loved it far, far too well. I remember | 


when Death set his seal upon it, and froze to 
stillness the last, holiest expression of her feat- 
ures. That—thought I—is the face that she 
will rise with! Looking upon it, the angels 
themselves will smile as they fling the gate a 
little wider open, and Christ the Lord will mur- 
mur, ** Thou art mine!” 

And it was not merely faces dear to me which 
assumed new aspects as I learned to know them. 
The whole school-room had become a little busy 
world alive with the passions that come up upon 
the surface of life. Sometimes, daring to dive 
through the billows, I had even caught the glim- 
mer of the pearls below. 

Truly Carlyle was wiser than I when he said, 
that in the commonest human face there lies 
more than Raphael will take away with him. 
If Raphael, that wonderful soul-painter, must 
leave something behind in his search for the 
minutest beauties, how can I, with coarse, un- 
practiced eyes, hope to discern these hidden 
things? Therefore, fearing to lose myself im- 
mediately in such a delicate maze of expressions, 
I will attempt to touch only upon several phases 
of the human countenance universally acknowl- 
edged to be true pictures of the soul. 

Perhaps sorrow is the most familiar. I, with 
the rest of mankind, have received and seen my 
portion. I remember when the terrible news 
came. I was sitting by the window, alternately 
looking at the sunshine without and within. 
They were chatting—my brothers and sisters— 
in that pleasant undertone which accompanies 
only pleasant talk. Very fair they looked to 
me; young, innocent, untouched with grief or 
care. You could have told it from the sweet 
lines about the mouths, and the bright lustre of 
their happy eyes. Even a stranger would have 
known that life had been as yet an easy, pleas- 
ant thing. I was sitting thinking thus, when, 
glancing opposite, I saw a face which I had 
never seen before; the same features, but that 
which makes the face, the whole expression, 
was one entirely foreign to ovr walls. It was 
not agony. Even that would ave been better. 
I thought of a dark clound—dark with the fiercest, 
blackest rains—and I knew that it was soon to 
break, that duty was forcing out the storm. I 
waited and he spoke. He told it. Nota groan, 
not a cry. Our tears and hearts alike were 
frozen. Only our eyes seemed to dilate with the 
new, strange terror as we looked at one another, 
and white rings to shape themselves about our 
lips. It was more than common grief; that 
would have poured forth in words its bitterness ; 
this bound itself all up into our faces. What 
little, little faces to contain a world of woe! 
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And yet we have to thank God that sorrow is 
not without itscomplement; that, on the whole, 
the scales are pretty nearly balanced. To be 
sure we, wayward, selfish children that we are. 
hardly notice the measure of joy when full to 
overflowing, and when the superabundance js 
the other way wonder why Our Father fills it 
very, very full. 

I think the picture of the most perfect, unal- 
|loyed joy is found in the face of a little child, 

Indeed I think that childhood is the only period 
of life in which one can feel, I am per/ect/y hap- 
py; where there is not the lurking shadow of a 
sorrow ora dread. Not that children are with- 
out their troubles. I have not got so far be- 
yond ‘‘ Where the brook and river meet,” that I 
can say that and think that I speak truth. But 
their cares are light and transient. It is possi- 
ble to fling them off entirely. 

Analyze a child’s face. Round, fat, fair. 
No wrinkles; none of those deep, ugly lines 
that mark an inward warfare. No weariness 01 
languor either, as if one had lived his happiness 
away and wanted only to get through. Nothing 
is seen out little shadows, appearing and vanish- 
ing as quickly, to break the monotony. 

With this lack of keen and heavy sorrow, 
which they are so blessed in, comes also anothe: 
lack. Human nature certainly is capable of ; 
higher enjoyment than mere freedom from car 
and suffering. This negative happiness is not 
suited to an earnest, fighting man. There car 
be nothing in a child’s countenance to thrill o1 
charm you. It wants the look 

‘“*Such as soul gives soul at length, 
When, by work and wail of years, 
It winneth a solemn strength.” 
The strength and peace interspersed with and 
crowning the life-struggle are proportioned to 
this ‘* work and wail of years.” 

The steps are many and steep which lead from 
pure to intense happiness—up from the blank 
joy of a baby’s face to ghe expression of that jo) 
which ‘‘ passeth understanding.” Between thes: 
—the baby’s and the saint’s—we find faces em- 
bodying the advanced joys of earth. Grand 
they are of their kind indeed ; feeble only when 
compared with the joy of him who ‘“‘seeth th 
invisible.” 

Love, it is said, irradiates every feature, ban- 
ishes other intrud’»x expressions, and reigns su- 
preme over the « re countenance. My littl 
experience certain.y confirms this truth. Wis- 
dom and sense usually take flight very willing 
ly, I believe—that is, if the simpering smile of 
gratified vanity and the complacent smile of a 
petty ambition are granted to belong to true love. 
If not, and the word be used in a restricted sense, 
there is very little to be said upon the subject 
as the eye of the public is seldom permitted t 
behold the transfiguration. 

The various expressions of Affection are mor‘ 
common, and if less exquisite, are not without 
rare beauty. 

Among the family affections, perhaps that of 
a mother manifested toward her little helpless 
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child is the most beautiful. Just as tightly she 
binds her love around it just as firmly she ties 
her life and hopes down to it, as if the baby-soul 
were able to give back an answering devotion. 
It is such a sweet, holy expression, that of the 


mother-love—the very reflection of the baby’s | 


wn for meekness, but withal so strong; so able 
to breast the storms and brave the tempests of 
life for her little one. With the feeble humani- 
ty clinging about her, her frailty becomes might, 
her fear boldness, 

Filial affection ranks hardly inferior in beau- 
ty of expression. I watched a little child one 
day gazing with a sort of adoration upon the face 
of its fair young mother. Somebody remarked 
that by the love of years he could not repay or 
equal the love of his mother to him. How pus- 
sionately he resented it !—vowing to prove it 
And when—he going up the hiil, she 
down; his boyish face becoming strong, her wo- 
manly face weak—that vow turned to action, 
the adoration growing day by day, until he 
could worship the real face no longer, worship- 
ing only the glorified, as he saw it through the 
adamantine walls reflected on the jasper sea— 
then, indeed, I thought, has he not proved it ? 

The gratification of lofty ambitions gives to 
the countenance the expression of one of the 
grandest of earthly joys, though it should hard- 
ly be called gratified ambition which raises the 
face of the poet so far above the common level. 
That enraptured lookx—half delight, half con- 


false. 


tune to harmony the dreamy, floating music of 
his brain, and to grasp the shadowy forms of 
ideal images, moulding them with his. delicate 
touch to perfect symmetry. Even then it 
very pleasant to behold the multitudes lifting up 
their heads and shouting pans of praise to his 
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name—the multitudes, less fortunate, whose lips | 
will open to no melody, who can only echo back | 


his songs—he standing far above, meanwhile, 
looking with a kind of godlike scorn upon the 
plain below. 

At length we come to the joy of joys. It 
has outstripped freedom from care, love, ambi- 
tion. Far, far up it stands; 
only half earthly ; so far that it partakes of the 
heavenly. Not by its own beauty does the face 
of the saint surpass us. It looketh down trans- 
figured by the light of God’s countenance, that 
light before whose radiance all falsehood and 
uncleanness hide away.. It is not until the sun 





so far that it is | 


| Which, to us, 


of life is very nearly set—until the billows of | 
pride, passion, and earthly hope have rolled | 
away, and the face, looking over the ocean, sees | 


only calm low tide—that it can wear this ex- 
pression of habitual bliss and‘peace. Our faces, 
flushed and eager in the morning and noontide 
heat, changing with the surging billows, present 
a strange mixture of earth and heaven. 

If I shrink abashed while I behold with rap- 
ture the expression that a finite face may wear, 
how would I dare, if near enough, to gaze upon 
the Infinite? But I forget that no face can be 
called finite, and that I, 


| 
| 


**Made like God, and, though undone,” 
am 


**Not unmade for love and life.” 


I forget that originally God created us in “ His 
own image,” and that if we enter in the gate 
we shall again be like Him. I forget that all 
the expressions of our earthly features approach- 
ing the heavenly will remain, charged only as 
they are glorified. 5 
Would that my face might be among the sanc- 
tified—that mine might be among the number 
from which pride, prejudice, and pazsion are up- 
rooted, fit only to glance up and meet his smile! 
Ah, that face of faces! that face where the 
perfection of beauty dwells! Sometimes I seem 
to see it faintly, looking down upon me through 
the mists of woe—the mists which are too black 
and thick for any gaze but the Divine to pierce. 
I fancy that the meek eyes pity me, and that 
the glory of the halo round the head softens be- 
fore my anguish. It is very sweet, this dim ap- 
pearance, comforting and strengthening my soul. 
I know that I could not bear more, and yet the 


| yearning to behold it plainly will not leave me 


till denied or satisfied, until I either sink 
“Where myriad faces, like one changeless face, 
With woe, not love, shall glass me every where, 
And overcome me with mine own despair ;” 


| or rise where there are no more clouds or shad- 


ows, where Luther, Dante, and the many mul- 
titudes, ‘flinging off disguises, shall stand befor: 


me as they are, while I, with new, ethereal eyes, 
sciousness of victory—comes when he is able to | 


shall look upon them and my Lord not as in a 
vision, not as in a glass, darkly, but as if seeing 
face to face. 
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“JT ERE’S a withered leaf, a faded flow’: 
A ring, and a lock of hair, 
andal-wood, 


I 


Laid in a casket of 
And carefully treasured there. 


Is it not long since the lid was raised, 
And why is it opened now? 

Ah! turn to that frail, fair, lifeless form, 
And look on that death-cold brow. 


Though we never knew her history, 
They tell of a human love 

may remain a mystery; 

Sut surely "tis known above. 


Just look at the relics treasured there, 
And what is the tale they tell? 
That a woman’s love is tried and true 
Until death shall break the spell! 


The dark lock comes from a youthful brow 
Where the eyes beamed tender love. 
’Tis fancy the portrait draws for me, 
For the truth we can not prove. 


Now shut them up from the light of day 
Turn gently the silver key, 

The corpse and casket together laid 
In one quiet grave shall be! 
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ORMSBY M. MITOCHEL, 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN §. 


VIII.—A RAILROAD ADVENTURE. 


, The War in Tennessee.—General Mitchel’s Plans.—The 


Bold Enterprise.—Penetrating the Rebel Lines. —Adroit 
Seizure of the Locomotive.—The Flight.—The Pursuit. 
—Capture of the Adventurers.—Their Sufferings.— 
Trial and Execution of Eight.—The Escape of a Party. 
—Final Exchange of Survivors, 


NE of the most chivalric and daring deeds 
performed during the civil war in America, 

was enacted by a band of twenty-four young 
men in Georgia in the month of April, 1862. 


Cc. ABBOTT. 


|General O. M. Mitchel was then marching 
| across the State of Tennessee, having descend- 
ed from the Ohio, and was aiming for Chat- 
tanooga, a strategic point of great importance. 
There was a very important railroad which ran 
|from Memphis, on the Mississippi River, to 
| Charleston, South Carolina, on the Atlantic 
| coast. This road passed through the important 
points of Corinth, Huntsville, Chattanooga, and 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

General Mitchel, with his division, was at 
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the time lying at Murfreesborough, and was 
moving on to Shelbyville, a very pleasant town 
on Duck River. The rebels held Chattanooga 
and the railroad from that place to Atlanta. 
‘Thus troops and munitions of war could easily 
be transported from one of these important 
points to the other. Could we succeed in cut- 
ting the railroad between these two points and 
in destroying the bridges we might then seize 
Chattanooga before reinforcements could be sent 
from Atlanta for its relief. We should thus 
gain possession of all of East Tennessee. The 
rebel army would be cut in two. And, indeed, 
injury would be inflicted which seemed almost 
to threaten the very existence of the Confed- 
eracy. 

It was not possible at that time to send an 
army by a long march to attack the rebels, who 
were stationed in considerable force along the 
road, and to take it from them by main force. 
The most feasible plan was to send a detach- 
ment of bold men, in the common dress of the 
country, on a secret expedition to burn the 
bridges. The only way in which this daring 
exploit could be accomplished was for the ad- 
venturers to work their way through the rebel 
lines to Atlanta, there seize by surprise a loco- 
motive, urge it at its fullest speed toward Chat- 
tanooga, stopping only to apply the torch to the 
bridges behind them, and to rush on by Chat- 
tanooga till they reached a point of safety with- 
in our army lines near Huntsville, to which 
point General Mitchel was rapidly moving. 

A deed of more perilous and romantic cour- 
age has perhaps never been undertaken. The 
results to be attained were commensurate with 
the hazards of the adventure. The Southern 
Confederacy, a prominent rebel journal, com- 
menting upon the enterprise, says : 

‘*The mind and heart shrink back appalled 
at the bare contemplation of the awful conse- 
quences which would have followed the success 
of this one act. 
of Manassas or Corinth were worth as much to 
us as the frustration of this one coup d'état. It 


is not by any means certain that the annihila- | 


tion of Beauregard’s whole army at Corinth 
would have been so fatal to us as would have 
been the burning of the bridges st that time by 
these men.” 

Twenty-four young men of established repu- 


tation for intelligence and bravery were selected 
te: | 


for the chivalric adventure. In parties of two 
and three, in citizen’s dress, they met at an ap- 
pointed rendezvous in a grove near Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. It was Monday the 10th of April, 
1862. Here they matured their plans. 


they broke up into squads of three or four and 


traversed as rapidly as possible the sparsely set- | 
tled country to rendezvous on Thursday, the | 


13th, at Chattanooga, in the midst of one of 
the thronging encampments of the rebels. The 
distance to be traveled on foot was a little over 


We doubt whether the victory | 


As- 
suming that they were Kentuckians, disgusted | 
with the Government of Abraham Lincoln, and | 
that they were seeking an asylum in the South, | 
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one hundred miles. Through multiplied diffi- 
culties and many hair-breadth escapes they 


worked their way along over the rugged spurs 
of the Cumberland mountains until they reachi- 
ed the Tennessee River, nearly opposite Chatta- 
nooga. 

There was a horse ferry-boat there, and a 
great and motley crowd of people drawn by 
curiosity or the exigencies of war were waiting 
to be conveyed across. After many cmbarrass- 
ments the adventurers succeeded in crossing the 
river, having eluded all the surveillance of the 
patrols and guards. The news had just reached 
Chattanooga that General Mitchel had taken 
possession of Huntsville, on the railroad, scarce- 
ly one hundred miles west of their encampment. 
These tidings created great excitement and al- 
most consternation in the rebel ranks. Chat- 
tanooga had been until about that time a small, 
unknown village, buried from the world in the 
midst of towering mountains, and situated on 
the eastern or rather southern bank of the Ten- 
nessee. The little town presented an air of 
great tumult and bustle, crowded as it then was 
with soldiers and civilians and all the followers 
of an army. 

Our adventurers, mingling with the crowd 
and wearing the common dress of the country, 
hastened to the dépdt, purchased their tickets 
for Atlanta and entered the cars. of 
their comrades had arrived earlier, and had al- 
ready taken a train of cars for Marietta, but a 

| few miles this side of Atlanta. It was late in 
the afternoon. The cars were crowded mostly 
with soldiers, so that there was scarcely stand- 
ing room. The rebels had just received false 
news of some astounding victories. They were 
greatly elated. As the cars rolled along jokes, 

| laughter, and oaths rang through the night air. 

Marietta was the point at which they were to 

take the cars preparatory for their bold achieve- 
ment. At midnight the cars reached that sta- 
tion. The party repaired to different hotels, 
having arranged to meet in the dépét at four 
o'clock in the morning, to take the train going 
back to Chattanooga. J.J. Andrews, of Ken- 
tucky, a man of extraordinary character, and 
who was perfectly familiar with the South, was 
chief of the expedition, and managed all its de- 
| tails with great sagacity. By the casuaities of 
| the journey two of the young men were absent, 
and there were but twenty-two who took passage 
| on the train. 

A short ride brought them to a station called 
Big Shanty. There was at this place an en- 

| campment of nearly ten thousand conscripts. 
Here the cars stopped for a few moments while 
the engineer, conductor, and many of the pas- 
sengers stepped into an eating-house for refresh- 
ments. Andrews rose from his seat and sai, 
calmly, ‘‘ Let us go, boys!” Mingling with the 
crowd of passengers, and of course attracting no 
attention, they moved forward leisurely to the 
head of the train. Two of them, W. W. Brown 
and William Knight, froni Ohio, were accom- 
plished railroad engineers. One of the men 
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stealthily uncoupled the baggage cars, upon 
which the rest had clambered from the remain- 
der of the train, while the two engineers, who 
were at their post, pulled open the valve and 
put on all steam. In less time than we have 
taken to describe it the locomotive was rushing 
forward at its highest speed. There were four 
or five rebel regiments within forty rods of the 
spot from which the locomotive started. We 


may imagine the bewilderment with which they | 
gazed upon the receding engine as it disappeared | 
| 


in the distance. 

Our brave adventurers were too much exhila- 
rated by the excitement of the hour to observe 
the amazement with which the sudden flight of 


the engine was regarded by the thousands who | 


were grouped around. Onward they rushed, 
with almost lightning speed, in silent sublimity 
of emotion too deep to find expression in smiles 
or words, ‘Thus far every thing had succeeded 


according to their most sanguine expectations. | 
With some anxiety, however, they looked upon | 


the telegraph wires, running along by their side. 


Though they had taken the precaution to start | 
from a dépét where there was no telegraph sta- | 


tion, still it was a matter of much moment that 
as speedily as possible they should cut the wires. 


Having run about four miles they stopped, 
and while one of their number, John Scott, of 
Ohio, climbed the pole and sawed off the wire, 
others tore up a rail to retard any pursuers. 
They were now all overjoyed with their success, 
and warmly they congratulated each other with 
the prospect of the triumphant termination of 
their chivalric enterprise. 

Andrews had taken the precaution to ascer- 
tain what down trains he had to pass, and where 
to pass them. ‘There was, as they supposed, 
| but one train for them to meet on that day. 
But in consequence of some military necessity 
the rebels had put on that day two special trains. 
When they had arrived at the point where the 
down train was to pass, quite to their consterna- 
tion they found that it bore a red flag, thus an- 
nouncing that another train was following be- 
hind. They had, however, still the track for a 
little time to themselves, and they moved along 
slowly, for they were ahead of time, to a side 
track where they were to wait for the special 
train to pass. 

Thus they lost twenty-five precious minutes. 
It was an awful loss. The pursuers were now 
upon their track. As soon as the waited-for 
| train was in sight, and they were just ready to 
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push on with renewed velocity, much to their 
dismay they saw that this train also bore a red 
flag, announcing still another train behind. 
They, however, pushed on to the next station, 
hoping there to pass the train. In the mean 
time they cut the wires between the two stations, 
and hurriedly threw such impediments as were 
at hand behind them upon the track. Just as 
they were trying with almost the energies of de- 
spair to wrench up one of the rails, they heard the 
whistle of an engine in pursuit. With frantic 
strength they broke the rail in two and threw the 
fragment upon their car as they sprang upon it. 


Encouraged by the hope that this would de- 
lay their pursuers for some time, they rushed 
onward and reached a spot where they passed 
the down-coming train in safety. They now 
goaded their engine to its utmost possible speed ; 
at times attaining a velocity of sixty miles an 
hour. Still the foe crowded closely behind. 
No longer was there any thought of burning the 
bridges or tearing up the road. Indeed only a 
miracle could enable them to escape with their 
lives. Onward and still onward they dashed, 
passing stations and villages with meteoric speed 
and roar, exciting amazement in all beholders as 
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they witnessed the apparently terrific flight of 
the locomotive, followed with equal velocity by 
an engine with three cars attached, loaded with 
excited soldiers. 

After running in this manner about one hun- 
dred miles their wood and water gave out, their 
oil was expended, and the foe was in sight. 
They were then within about fifteen miles of 
Chattanooga. Their pursuers were close upon 
them. Their situation was desperate, and there 
was no alternative before them but to leap from 
the train and take to the woods, each one to 
save himself as he might. They jumped from 
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the car while still in motion, and running, some 
to the right and others to the left, were soon 
dispersed through the forest of pines. Escape, 
however, was, under the circumstances, almost 
hopeless. 

It was Saturday the 12th day of April. It so 
happened that there was a regimental muster 
near by, and many planters were present with 
their horses and blood-hounds. This whole 
force of soldiers, planters, and hounds was im- 
meiately put upon the pursuit of the fugitives. 
By means of these fierce dogs, who had been 
trained in the pursuit of the unhappy slaves, 
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every one of these heroic adventurers was cap- 
tured. There was one orphan boy, Jacob Par- 
rott, only eighteen years of age. He belonged to 
the Thirty-third Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. 
When seized by the infuriated rebels, who man- 
ifested a degree of ferocity which would have 
disgraced savages, they took the poor boy, bent 
him down almost double over a large stone, and 
while four of the ‘‘ chivalry” held him down in 
that stcoping posture, by his hands and his feet, 
a rebei officer, in a lieutenant’s uniform, with a 
raw hide laid upward of a hundred lashes upon 
his bare back. <A riotous crowd were shouting 
around, all the time clamoring for his blood. 
A rope was brought with which they insisted 
that he should be hung. Three times during 
the progress of this merciless scourging it was 
suspended, when they demanded of the heroic 
young patriot that he should divulge the names 
of his comrades, the designs of the expedition, 
and especially the name of the engineer who 
ran the train. But all the torment which their 
savage ingenuity could devise could not extort | 
any confession from him. They only ceased | 
their brutal work when they found that the task | 
of subduing their victim was hopeless. 

The twenty captives, when taken, were all 
thrust into the negro jail at Chattanooga. They 
were thrown into a damp, dirty, miserable cell 
half underground, as gloomy as the world-re- 
nowned oubliettes of the Bastile. This dungeon | 
was thirteen feet square. In this room over | 
thirty victims of Southern barbarism were crow4- | 
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ed together. Many of them were Southern men, | upon the track were speedily removed. 


who, for the ‘‘ crime” of refusing to join in re- | 
bellion and treason, had been subjected to al- | 
most every conceivable outrage. The only en- 
trance was by a trap-door opening from the 
floor above. Two small windows thickly barred 
with iron let in a few rays of light and scarcely 
air enough to support life. The horrors of the 
‘*black hole” in Calcutta were unsurpassed by 
those endured in this miserable dungeon. There 
was not space enough for all to lie down togeth- 
er, and these heroic men, whose sublime daring 
should at least have won respect, were exposed 
to barbarities which were a disgrace to the nine- 
teenth century. There is not a civilized nation 
on the globe which would have treated prisoners 
of war, or even the most loathsome criminals, 
with cruelty so revolting. But slavery had con- 
verted the South into a state of semi-barbarism. 

The pursuit, as described by the rebels, must 
have been nearly as exciting asthe flight. The 
conductor and engineer of th@grain were quiet- 
ly breakfasting in the Big Shanty Hotel, at 
Camp M‘Donald, when to their indescribable 
amazement the locomotive with the baggage car 
took its flight. 
been inspired with an instinctive consciousness 
of the audacity of the Yankees. It was at once 
surmised that this was a chivalric adventure of 
their terrible foes. The engineer, conductor, 
and foreman of the wood department, immedi- 
ately started upon the run, apparently chasing 
the engine, which was whirling away at the rate 
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The rebels seem ever to have | 
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of twenty miles an hour. This at first excited 
| the most boisterous shouts of laughter from the 
| thousands of soldiers who were standing around. 
But the pursuers knew well what they were 

|about. Having run about thye miles they came 
|to a hand-car. This they seized and pushed for- 
| ward with new speed. When they came to an 
| up grade they pushed it before them. On the 
| down grades they could advance with great ve- 
|locity. At length they came to a place where 
the patriots had torn up a rail. In their eager- 
hess, not noticing this, they were all thrown, 
car and men, pell-mell on one side of the road. 
The car, however, was uninjured, and no bones 
were broken. The car was replaced on the 
track, and the rebels were again in full pursuit. 

Thus they pushed on for twenty miles, till 
they came to Etowah Station, where there 
chanced to be a locomotive fired up and all 
ready for a start. This they seized. Putting 
on a full head of steam they soon reached Kings- 
ton, where they learned that the adventurers 
were but twenty minutes ahead of them. Here 
they found a locomotive capable of much higher 
speed, which was fired up, waiting for the ar- 
rival of a passenger train, when it was to pro- 
ceed by a branch road to Rome. 

A large number of soldiers and planters had 
now joined them witb swords, revolvers, 
muskets. Aided by their fresh engine, and 
with their little army, onward they now fiew 
with almost the speed of the wind. The ob- 
structions which the fugitives threw behind them 
At 
length they came to a place where three rails 
had been torn up and carried away. They could 
drive their locomotive no farther. With great 
promptness and energy they abandoned the en- 
gine; ran along the track two miles; met the 
down freight train near Adairsville ; reversed 
the train; ran back to the station ; switched the 
train off upon the side-track ; turned the engine, 
and rushed on to Calhoun. 

Here they gathered a new force of armed men 
to pursue the fugitives, a telegraph operator, 
and workmen to repair the road. Again they 
were rushing forward with almost frenzied speed. 
As they were turning a curve they caught a 
| glimpse of the now crippled engine they were 
| pursuing scarcely a mile ahead of them. The 
| adventurers had stopped a moment to tear up 
|the track. Hearing the approach of the foe 
| they sprang upon their car, and again sped away. 
| The pursuers pressing on in hot haste came to 
the spot were the rails were torn up. Their 
workmen, with the necessary tools, instantly 
tore up the rails behind them, and replaced those 
which were taken away. 

The flight and the chase were now exciting 
| beyond all power of words to describe. The 
| locomotives were frequently in sight of each oth- 
ler. The engine of the patriots was rapidly fail- 
ling. Wood and water were nearly gone, and 
|the unoiled boxes were almost melting with 
heat. In this their extremity they uncoupled 
| two of the box cars, and left them to retard the 


, 
and 





pursuers. But the energetic pursuers pushed 
the cars before them to the first turn out, and 
were soon within four hundred yards of their 
victims. Only then our adventurers leaped 
from their car and took to the woods. 

We now return to the prisoners in their dismal 
dungeon. 

Their trap-door was opened twice a day, when 
their food was let down to them in a bucket. 
There were no opportunities for washing clothes 
or person. There was no permission to leave 
the dungeon for any of the wants which these 
frail bodies require. They were, of course, soon 
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covered with vermin. The heat in that almost 
tropical region, Where so many were huddled to- 
gether, was so insupportable that they were oft- 


|en obliged to strip themselves entirely naked to 





| be able to bear it. 


In addition to all this they 
were cruelly hardeuffed, and with trace-chains, 
secured by padlocks around their necks, were 
fastened to each other in companies of twos and 
threes. Such was the treatment, in the Amer- 
ican village of Chattanooga, on the beautiful 
banks of the Tennessee, of the noblest of Amer- 
ican citizens, for the crime of loyalty to the 
Stars and the Stripes. 
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The prisoners descended into this cell by a 
ladder, which was then drawn up. Many of 
the victims of these rebel atrocities were Ten- 
nessee Union men, the noblest men of the State. 
Their food consisted of a small piece of meat, 
and a little flour mixed with water and baked, 
presenting a substance about as hard and indi- 
gestible as lead. The rebels rifled the pockets 
of the captives, leaving not a solitary copper be- 
hind. 

Mr. Andrews, the leader of the railroad par- 
ty, was a man of unusually heroic and noble 
character. After several weeks of imprison- 
ment an order came for twelve of the captives 
to be sent to Knoxville for trial. Andrews, 
with several of his comrades, was left behind. 
A week after the departure of those who were 
taken to Knoxville an officer came into the 
prison and carelessly handed to Andrews his 
death-warrant. He made a desperate attempt 
to escape, but was recaptured, the whole force 
of the garrison at Chattanooga being sent in 
pursuit of him, aided by blood-hounds. After 
suffering more than can well be imagined, torn 
and bleeding he was taken back to Chattanooga, 
and so heavily chained that he could scarcely 
move. As there was danger that General Mit- 
chel might make an advance upon Chattanooga 
his execution was ordered to take place at At- 
lanta. He was taken there in the cars, ex- 
posed all the way down to jeers and insults from 
the brutal people who frowned around. Totter- 


ing beneath the weight of his clanking chains, 


he walked to the scaffold. Through the whole 
trying scene he displayed the firmness of the 
patriot. 

‘* Boys,” said he to his comrades, as they 
were taken from him to be carried to Knox- 
ville, ‘‘if I never see you here again try to 
meet me on the other side of Jordan.” 

Physically he was one of the noblest speci- 
mens of manhood. As he was swung from the 
scaffold his great weight so stretched the rope 
that his feet touched the ground. The wretches 
got some shovels and dug away the earth be- 
neath his feet. Thus this patriot and Christian 
died. He was but thirty-three years of age, and 
was to have been married in the very month in 
which, by traitorous hands, he was hung. 

The twelve who were removed to Knoxville 
were arraigned for trial, one by one. They were 
brought before a court-martial, one each day, 
the trial lasting about an hour. They were 
charged with being spies, and were allowed to 
employ counsel. The defense was, that being in 
citizens’ clothes did not take from them protec- 
tion belonging to citizens of war, since the Con- 
federate Government authorized all the guerrillas 
in their service to wear citizen’s dress. More- 
over, it was a common custom for them, when- 
ever it would serve their purpose, to dress their 
troops even in the United States uniform. It 
was also urged that the object of the expedition 
was purely a military one, for the destruction 
of communications, which was lawful according 
to the rules of war. 
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The defense was apparently so conclusive that 
several members of the court-martial, who had 
some humanity still remaining in thei? bosoms, 
called upon the captives and assured them that, 
according to the laws of war, they, under the 
circumstances, could only be regarded as pris- 
oners of war, and not as spies. It was proved 
that they had entered the rebe! cemp not as 
spies seeking information, but to accomplish « 
definite object which war allowed. 

After seven of the captives had been tried the 
rapid advance of General Mitchel upon Chatta- 
nooga broke up the court-martial, as all the offi- 
cers composing it were compelled to hasten to 
their regiments to resist his march. Knoxville 
was also threatened, and the captives were hur- 
riedly removed to Atlanta, The ferocity which 
has characterized the conduct of the rebels 
throughout this war has always been incited by 
those men in high stations who were its lead- 
ing spirits. The remorseless despotism at Rich- 
mond was determined that no clemency on the 
part of the court-martial should spare the cap- 
tives. 

On the 18th of June the clanking of the 
swords of some officers was heard ascending the 
stairs of the prison at Atlanta. The door was 
thrown open, and the seven young men, who 
had been already tried, were called into anoth- 
er room. One, who was so sick of fever that 
he could not stand, was lifted from his cot and 
supported, with tottering steps, out of the room. 
In a few moments they returned, with their 
hands tied behind them, and with the announce- 
ment that they were immediately to be led out 
to execution. Not a moment was allowed to 
bid adieu to their comrades, to write a parting 
word of love to mother or sister, or even to fall 
upon their knees and implore the pardon and 
sustaining grace of God. The young men were 
entirely unprepared for this dread announce- 
ment, for they had scarcely a doubt that they 
were to be regarded as prisoners of war. One 
of them exclaimed in anguish to a friend, ‘‘Oh! 
try to be better prepared when you come to die 
than Iam!” Another, who had been a merry, 
thoughtless boy, cried out in agony, which 
touched all hearts but those of his unfeeling 


| executioners, ‘*‘ Boys, I am not prepared to 


meet Jesus. I know that I am not prepared.” 
Another, Samuel Slavens, who had left a young 
family in his native State, was heard to mur- 
mur with trembling voice, ‘* Wife—children— 
tell—” when emotion overwhelmed him and he 
could say no more. John Scott had been mar- 
ried but three days when he entered the army 
As he thought of his young bride he could only 
clasp his hands in speechless agony. Marion 
A. Ross, of Ohio, seemed to be endowed with 
supernatural strength. His cheek glowed and 
his eye flashed with animation. Fully compre- 
hending the sublimity of the sacrifice he was 
making, he said, with firm voice, ‘Tell them 
at home, if any of you escape, that I died for 
my country, and did not regret it.” 


All this occurred in a moment. ‘*Come, 
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who stood at the door with other officers ; ‘‘ come 
on, we can’t wait.” Samuel Robinson, of Ohio, 
the young man who was too sick to walk, was 
hurried away with the rest. 
was at the door. The seven captives were 
crowded into it. 
surrounded them. When placed upon the scaf- 
fold with ropes around their necks George D. 
Wilson, of Ohio, asked permission to speak a 
few words. His request was granted, probably 


with the expectation that he was to make some | 
In eloquent words, and with Ro- | 


confession. 
man heroism, this young American citizen then 
said : 

**T have no hostile feelings toward the South- 
ern people. 
ible for this rebellion. 


dier regularly detailed for military duty. I do 


not regret dying for my country, I only regret | 


the manner of my death. You may all depend 


upon it that this rebellion will yet be crushed | 


down. You will all regret the part you have 
taken in it. The time will soon come when 
the flag of our Union will float over our whole 
undivided country, and over the very spot where 
this scaffold now stands.” 


There were about four hundred of low, un- | 


cultured men, such as compose the rank and file 
of the rebel army, surrounding the gallows. 


With oaths and ribald jests they assailed the | 
As the platform fell five only were | 


patriots. 
seen struggling suspended in the air. Two 
ropes had broken, and William Campbell of 
Kentucky, and Samuel Slavens of Ohio, fell to 
the ground bruised, bleeding, and almost in- 
sensible. Soon they slightly recovered and 
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hurry up there!” exclaimed the brutal marshal | 


The death-cart | 


A company of mounted rebels | 


Their rulers, not they, are respons- | 
? 7? 
I am no spy, but a sol- | 


man soul in the hour of sorest trial. There was 
| a Methodist clergyman in Atlanta by the name 
| of M‘Donnell, who was very kind to these men, 
lending them books and speaking to them words 
of Christian sympathy. We mention this that 
should any of our soldiers chance to meet him, 
they may remember his kindness to their im- 
prisoned brethren. The negroes were as ever 
the firm friends of our soldiers. They were un- 
wearied in their endeavors to help the captives, 
even exposing themselves to cruel scourgings that 
they might befriend them. 

After writing most of the above I chanced to 
come across a little book, entitled ‘‘ Daring and 
| Suffering,” written by Licutenant William Pit- 
tenger, of Ohio, who was one of the adventurers 
in this heroic enterprise, and who, after many hair- 
breadth escapes, succeeded in reaching friends 
jand home. In his interesting narrative he gives 
a minute detail of those scenes of which here we 
can give but a brief sketch. 

‘* We had friends in the waiters of the prison, 
though their faces were black. They assisted 
us by every means in their power. It was not 
long till they found that there was nothing we 
desired so much as to read the news; and they 
taxed their ingenuity to gratify us. They would 
wait till the jailer or some of the guard had 
finished reading a paper and laid it down and 
then slyly purloin it. When meal time came it 
would be put into the bottom of the pan, in 
which our food was brought, and thus handed in 
|to us. The paper had to be returned in the 
|same way to avoid suspicion. For several 

months it was only through their instrumental- 
| ity that we could obtain any definite information 
| of what was going on in the world without. 


begged that a few moments might be granted} ‘Having found the negroes thus intelligent 
them that they might pray for the forgiveness | and useful, far beyond what I had supposed pos- 
and the help of Godg The request was in-| sible, I questioned them about other matters. 
sultingly refused. New ropes were provided. | They were better informed than I had given 
. . } ? . : - 
They were again dragged upon the scaffold and | them credit for, and knew enough to disbelieve 


launched into eternity. The mob shouted, and 
dispersed to drink themselves drunk in their 
merriment over hanging these ‘‘ Yankee Aboli- 
tionists.” 

The four captives who were left in the prison 
behind, simply because their trial had not yet 
taken place, in gloom unspeakable soon saw the 
cart return empty, thus announcing that the 


| all the stories the rebels told. When the whites 
| were not present they laushed at the grand vic- 
| tories the papers were publishing every day. 

They imagined that all the Northern troops 
| were chivalrous soldiers, fighting for the uni- 
| versal rights of man. ‘They never wavered in 
| their belief that the Union troops would con- 
| quer, and that the result of the victory would 


terrible tragedy was finished. |be their freedom. I never saw one who did 
The energetic movements of General Mitchel | not cherish an ardent desire for freedom, and 
kept the rebels in a constant state of alarm. | wish and long for the time when the triamph 
The surviving captives were frequently moved | of the national forces would place the coveted 
from one prison to another, and there was no | boon within his grasp.” 
time to convene another court-martial. They The months rolled heavily along, and sum- 
were most of them collected in the jail at At-| mer and autumn passed sadly away. Many 
lanta, The execution of their comrades and | plans were talked over by the survivors, now 
the peril to which they were exposed of meeting | fourteen in number, for attempting an escape. 
at any day the same fate, so affected them that | But they were guarded with such vigilance that 
by a unanimous vote they established morning | no plan could be presented which did not seem 
and evening prayers. Each one in turn, as they | utterly desperate. At length the provost mar- 
all kneeled together, offered his brief and fervent | shal cafne into their room one day and inform- 
petition. A more touching scene can not well | ed them that he had received a letter from the 
be imagined, or one which more impressively | Secretary of War at Richmond, inquiring why 
shows what a support true religion is to the hu- | all the party engaged in the railroad adventure 
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had not been executed. And soon they re- 
ceived intelligence that another dispatch had 
come ordering their immediate execution. The 


frantic struggles of despair now became pru- | 


dence. They seized their jailer, gagged him, 
wrenched from him his keys, rushed down stairs 
and sprang upon the guard, tore their guns from 
them, scaled the walls, and ran for the woods. 


The whole garrison in Atlanta was immediately | 


in commotion. A regiment of cavalry was start- 
ed off in pursuit. Their chivalric commander, 
Colonel Lee, said, 

‘* Don’t take one of the villains alive. Shoot 
them down, and let them lie in the woods for 
the birds and hogs to eat.” 

Eight of the heroes escaped. J. A. Wilson 
and Mark Wood, both from Ohio, after adven- 
tures as marvelous as were ever detailed ix 


the dreams of romance, pushing south directly | 


through the densest throngs of rebeldom, at last 
reached the Gulf of Mexico, where they succeed- 
ed in getting beneath the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes, on a United States gun-boat. J. 
R. Porter and John Wollam, also from Ohio, 
ran in a westerly direction. Traveling by night 
and hiding by day, after a month of hunger, 
toil, and peril which no pen can describe, they 
reached Corinth, where the national banner re- 
ceived them under its protecting folds. M. J. 


Hawkins and D. A. Dorsey, both also from Ohio, 
after wandering through the woods for three 
weeks, traveling only by starlight, living upon 
roots and raw sweet-potatoes, finally aided by 
Union men, whom they found scattered through 


the mountains, reached Somerset, Kentucky, 
trom which place they were transported to their 
regiments, where they were received as from 
the dead. Two, W. W. Brown and William 


Knight, also from Ohio, were never afterward | 
They probably perished of hunger | 


heard from. 
and exposure in the woods. 
in number, were recaptured. 

It was now October. As the jail was not 
deemed a safe place for their confinement they 
were removed to the city barracks, where their 
situation was much less uncomfortable. Sev- 
eral Union Tennesseeans were imprisoned with 
them. Weeks of the dreary monotony of pris- 
on-life rolled on. One day, when in the lowest 
depths of despondency, they were roused to al- 
most a frenzy of joy by the tidings that they 
were exchanged, and were immediately to be 
sent to the Union lines. On the 3d day of De- 
cember, a bitter cold, wintry day, our captives, 
in only summer clothing, and those ragged and 
threadbare, were placed in a box-car, and, al- 
most perishing with cold, were borne over the 
frozen roads toward Virginia. After a long 
ride, in which they suffered excessively from 
hunger as well as cold, they reached Richmond. 
It was the 7th of December, 1862. To their 
infinite disappointment they found that they had 
been deceived. Instead of being exchanged 
they were placed in Castle Thunder, the Bastile 
of the South. Here they remained in bitter 


All the rest, six 
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confinement during the months of December 
and January, hope every day growing more and 
more faint. ‘They had no fire, very scanty food, 
and scarcely any clothing. It seemed to be the 
endeavor of the barbarian rebels to kill them by 
the lingering tortures of starvation and freezing. 
In view of the sufferings inflicted upon them 
| one of their jailers was overheard to say, influ- 
enced by a spark of humanity which still re- 
mained in his bosom, 

“If you want to kill the men, and I know 
| the rascals deserve it, do it at once. But don't 
| keep them there to die by inches, for it will dis- 
| grace us all over the world.” 

In March it was announced that arrangements 
had been made for a general exchange. ‘The joy 
| this excited no tongue can tell. On the 17th 
|of March an officer entered the prison in the 
evening, and stated that our captives, with sev- 
| eral others, were to leave the next morning in 
a flag-of-truce boat, to be conveyed to the Amer- 
ican lines. 

‘“*The evening, 


” 


writes Mr. Pittenger, ‘‘ was 
one of wild excitement. Nearly all acted like 
men bereft of reason. Their joyousness found 
vent in vociferous cheers, in dancing and bound- 
ing over the floor, in embracing each other and 
pledging kind remembrances.” 

Early the next morning they took the cars, 
and at City Point were received into a flag-of- 
truce boat—the State of Maine—over which the 
Star-Spangled Banner was gloriously floating. 
Down the James and up the Potomac they went, 
their hearts throbbing with joyous excitement. 
Here they met with that honorable reception 
which they so richly merited. Each one re- 
ceived a beautiful medal in commemoration of 
his heroic though unfortunate adventure. All 
their arrearages were paid, the money taken 
from them and other property of which they had 
been robbed were refunded, and a purse of a hun- 
dred dollars placed in each one’s hand. They 
then received a furlough t@jvisit their friends. 
Before ti.2y left Washington they were received 
by the President, who greeted them with his 
characteristic fatherly affection. 

The names of these young men should be 
handed down to posterity with honor. We give 
them as we find them recorded in the very in- 
teresting personal narrative of William Pitten- 
ger. Eight of them were executed. Their 
names were J, J. Andrews, Kentucky, and Will- 
iam Campbell, George D. Wilson, Marion A. 
Ross, Perry G. Shadrack, Samuel Slavens, Sam- 
uel Robinson, and John Scott, all from Ohio. 
The following, eight in number, who were also 
from Ohio, escaped in October, though the first 
two mentioned probably perished in the woods, 
as they were never heard from. They were W. 
W. Brown, William Knight, J. B. Porter, Mark 
Wood, J. A. Wilson, M. J. Hawkins, John Wol- 
lam, and D. A. Dorsey. The following six were 
finally exchanged: Jacob Parrott, Robert Buf- 
fum, William Bensinger, William Reddick, E. 
H. Mason, and William Pittenger. 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 

HERE is one subject concerning which the 
American people labor under a most griev- 
ous error. I allude to their general and indis- 
criminate passion for introductions. Not intro- 
ductions to books, which are very good things in 
their way, provided they be not too ioug ; but in- 
troductions to persons—forcible abductions, so to 
speak, of a human being out from the jurisdic- 
tion of his or her rational inclinations without 

the preliminary form of an extradition treaty. 

If there be one inherent right of man which 
should be respected under any and every form 
of government — imperial, constitutional mo- 
narchic, patriarchal, or elective—it is the un- 
doubted prerogative of each individual to have a 
voice in the selection of his acquaintances. An 
old Spanish proverb says, ‘‘ Tell me who your 
associates are, and I will tell you what you are;” 
and yet, in the face of the universal credence at- 
tached to this saying, a man’s character and 
reputation are, in our great republic, entirely at 
the mercy of every ruthless monomaniac of 
whom he may have the slightest possible knowl- 
edge. 

The worst feature of this great social evil is 
that it increases in a geometrical progression 
with z for aratio. The common but surprising 
problem relating to a barter, founded on the 
number of nails in a horse’s shoes, is a trivial 
impertinence compared with the stupendous pro- 
| rtions soon assumed by one’s range of acquaint- 


auces in a large city under the hideous system 


that prevails. For instance—you have the ill 
luck to meet one John Smith some day at one 
of your usual resorts. Smith was, perhaps, a 
college classmate, or a fellow-clerk in a count- 
ing-house (before you rose to your present com- 
mercial eminence); or, peradventure, he is a 
client, or a patient (if a learned profession claim 
you). At all events, Smith is a fact; a disa- 
greeable one, it may be, but none the less a fact. 
Smith is, of course, delighted to see you, and, 
after a few anxious inquiries touching your 
health and ‘ your folks,” avails himself of the 
opportunity to ‘‘make you acquainted” with 
Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, three 
friends of his, who happen to be with him on 
that occasion. If you should be residents of the 
same city, the chances are that you will meet 


Smith nearly every day, and that, at each meet- | 


ing, he ‘will present you to a fresh batch of 
‘*friends ;” for such fellows as he are popular 
men, and seldom go abroad without picking up a 
few desultory companions. This is bad enough; 
but it is only a beginning to your catalogue of 
undesired introductions. Each of Smith’s friends 
has as large a circle of acquaintances as the orig- 
inal poisoner of your social existence; and, go 
where you will—to a hotel, to a reading-room, 
in cars, steamboats, banking-houses, restaurants 


—in town or country—you are sure to meet some | 


one of Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Company, 
and as sure to be presented to some half dozen 
more of their friends, until your brain reels, and 
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you envy the position, social and physical, of 
St. Simon Stylites as one precluding introduc- 
tions except through a speaking-trumpet. If 
you be of a nervous temperament, you are forced 
to shun public promenades and other ‘ busy 
haunts of men” by the momentary fear that 
some ‘* yesterdated” acquaintance may grapple 
with you, and parade his arm-in-arm vuigarity 
in odious companionship for dreary hours; or 
—horrible idea!—even thrust upon you still 
others of his cognizance and kidney. 

This is the most appalling phase of the epi- 
demic in question ; but there are other forms of 
the disease less grave as to their effects upon the 
reputation of the sufferer, but involving an even 
more acute pang at the time of infliction. Prom- 
inent among these is what may be termed ‘‘ Ball- 
room Borgiaaism”—a sacrificial ceremony where- 
in the lady of the house officiates as high-priest- 
ess, and immolates defenseless male youth upon 
the altars of unresponsive Wall-Floras. You find 
upon your library table a crested missive, through 
whose copper-plated medium Mrs. Hautevolée 
requests the pleasure of your company on Mon- 
day the th instant, at 9 o’clock. Dancing, R. 
8S. V.P. Knowing that the adorable Euphrasia 
will be there, you have, veraciously and conven- 
tionally, ‘‘great pleasure in accepting Mrs. 
Hautevolée’s polite invitation for Monday even- 
ing next, and Bridget receives particular direc- 
tions about ‘‘ doing up” your white cravat with 
the embroidered ends, and the elaborate shirt- 
bosom you brought from Paris. A week passes, 
filled with entrancing visions of Euphrasia and 
Fairyland; murmured rapture in the mazy 
waltz; delicious intercourse of souls in the con- 
servatory’s leafiest nook; sweet sounds and float- 
ing perfumes; and at last Monday evening 
comes. Who that sees you enter those resplen- 
dent rooms can realize the anxious care bestowed 
upon that <¢ gage costume—the ars celare artem 
adroitly manifested in the easy tie of the white 
cravat with the embroidered ends? Who among 
that throng of worldly votaries can know that 
beneath the elaborate shirt-borom a swelling 
heart crinkles the superjacent starch with palpi- 
tating tremor? The saloons swarm with lovely 
girls; a vanishing perspective of gauzy robes 
and flashing jewels is indefinitely reflected in op- 
posing mirrors; soft, languid music steals through 
the air, rising and falling in the hum of conver- 
sation ; the ** world” is there with its hopes and 
fears, its intrigues and enmities; but what are 
all these to you? Your eyes, your ears, your 
thoughts are centred in Euphrasia; Euphrasia, 
who sits yonder, more bewitching than ever, 
being terribly bored (you feel sure) by that stupid, 
conceited puppy, Bliffins, whom you remember 
when his father kept a small shop in the “thread- 
needle” line of business, and whose intelligence, 
education, and fortune you are confident are 
very much overrated. Being a man of the 
world, you are, of course, too diplomatic to ad- 
dress the object of your devotion at once; your 
policy (worldly schemer that you are) is to wait 
until the earlier crowd shall have dispersed ; to 
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be dutifully polite to ladies present who have 
invited you to their parties, and ingratiatingly 
attentive to those who may invite you hereafter ; 
and then, when supper-time arrives, to offer her 
your arm; to minister to her wants; to struggle 
fiercely for her refection ; and afterward to thrill 
through three blissful hours of ‘‘ German cotil- 
lion” with her as partner. You pass her, there- 
fore, with a bow and an expressive glance, and 
enter upon your routine of ‘‘ business,” artfully 
contriving, as midnight draws near, to remain 
unencumbered by confining your civilities to such 
fair beings as are certain to be claimed by other 
admiring swains. 

Finally, the supper-room doors swing open, 
and the reward of all your toil seems close at 
hand; your are hastening to where Euphrasia’s 
delicate kid glove awaits your protecting broad- 
cloth, when the hostess arrests your progress, 
and, like a civil highwaywoman, robs you of 
your birth-right of free agency, and remorselessly 
snatches from your grasp the prize for which 
you have waited and served so long. She 
‘*wants.to introduce you to a very sweet girl 
who doesn’t know many gentlemen, and who 
has no partner for the ‘German.’ Would you 
kindly see that she gets some supper?” Re- 
sistance is futile. You know that there is no 
escape ; so, with a gulp of resignation, you suf- 
fer yourself to be handed over to the custody of 
an immature seraph with pronounced collar- 
bones and a freckled complexion, whose vocab- 
ulary consists mainly of :nosyllables, and 
whose comprehension has never soared higher 
than the level of a school history. She feeds 
voraciously at supper (how different from the 
delicate daintiness of Euphrasia!), and when 
the ‘‘German” commences you discover that 
she dances execrably, and puts water on her 
hair. Toadd to your anguish, Euphrasia(doubt- 
less reserving herself for you) is for some time 
without a partner, but finally dances with the 


brutal Bliffins, whom you watch, eight couples | 


away, grinning and basking in the light of her 
smile, while you, the legitimate heir to that 
happiness, are exiled to the arid promontories 
and sterile plains of the seraph’s mind and 
body. 

But if an ‘‘ arbitrary arrest,” such as the fore- 
going, be reprehensible, even when made by the 
high official authority of the hostess, what lan- 
guage can adequately anathematize the still 
more aggravated instances of kidnapping con- 
stantly perpetrated in “society” by brothers, 
cousins, uncles, and guardians of unattractive 
debutantes? The hand that traces these lines 
has scores of times been clasped with hypocrit- 
ical fervor by felonious men who sought a vic- 
tim to whom they might transfer the incubus of 
some forlorn female relative, and whom, once 
lodged within her desperate clutch, they would 
leave to his fate throughout the weary night, 
pursuing the pleasures of their own emancipa- 
tion in heartless indifference to the languishing 
captive. 

Can no species of social habeas corpus be de- 
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vised for the relief of such cases of distress? Is 

|} there no law to prevent such flagrant breaches 
|of the peace of mind? The minor miscreant 
| who robs you of your purse, or he who illegally 
| restricts your personal liberty in the outer world 
is condignly punished by the laws of the land: 
but what are their crimes compared with the 
| offense against the nobler inner man, involved 
in these fashionable garrotings? 

Many people consider it a point of good-breed- 
|ing to present each of their visitors to all the 
|rest; and, consequently, every new-comer on 

their ‘‘reception days” is formally retailed out 
to some dozen or fifteen previous arrivals. This 
| may occasionally produce some awkward com- 
plications. Cardovan and I fell out some ten 
years or more ago. (Oh, Sophronia! there are 
| scars which never, never fade.) From that time 
|to this a mortal enmity has been between us. 
| We glare defiance at each other in the streets, 
}and each is to the other gall and wormwood: 
and yet scarce a month passes wherein we are 
not introduced by some well-meaning person at 
whose house we chance to meet. To me the 
oft-repeated form has lost its bitterness; but I 
can see his coarser nature wince under the chill- 
ing courtesy with which I recognize his presence 
By continued practice I have succeeded in im 
| parting to my ‘‘ delighted to make your acquaint- 
| ance, Sir,” a barb which I ean see rankle in his 
| plebeian soul; and- my adolescent anguish is 
| amply revenged. 
| A trustful mind, unlearned in the world’s vile 
| ways, might innocently imagine that by refrain- 
|ing from the outer intercourse of society, and 
| adopting an eremitical course of life, these perse- 
| 
| 





cutions could be avoided. Vaindelusion! You 
may forego the privilege of breathing the free ai: 
of heaven ; you may shun your fellow-men, and 
resign the sphere of lovely woman’s inspiring in- 
| fluence; you may forget old acquaintances, but 
| you can not escape new ones. Popular solici- 
tude will be aroused by your absence from you: 
wonted resorts, and objectionable interlopers will 
‘just drop in to see how you are,” each on¢ 
‘* taking the liberty to present a friend who hap- 
pened to be passing with him.” Should you be 
| so utterly unfortunate as to possess a tastefully 
| furnished house, a valuable picture, a fine group 
of statuary, a cabinet of coins or conchology, or 
|any other attraction to public curiosity, your 
| fate is sealed., ‘‘ Not at home” is an entirely 
| ineffective barrier against inroads. Every one 
who has ever had the most distant intercourse 
| with you will bring scores of country connections 
to examine the interesting features of your domi- 
| eile, and they troop from garret to cellar, hunt- 
ing you down in any place of concealment you 
|may have resorted to, and forcing upon your 
| hospitality a crowd of prying inquisitors, each 
| of whom will probably within the week presume 
| upon this formality to act as cicerone to a part) 
| of his own selection. 
At your club you are pursued by the same re- 
| lentless ill-fortune. A visitor from another city, 
perhaps, brings a letter of introduction to you, 








and as the simplest mode of disposing of him, 
you inscribe his name upon the list of club guests. 
Now, one would suppose that to the most ordi- 
nary comprehension it would be self-evident that 
the fact of your neglecting to avail yourself of 
the facilities offered by club life to form the ac- 
quaintance of some of your fellow-members of 
long standing, must necessarily arise from dis- 
inclination on one side or the other; but the 
very first demonstration of gratitude on the part 
of your invited guest is to introduce you to the 
man whom, of all others, you have most sedu- 
lously striven not to know. 

Illustrations of the nuisance under considera- 
tion could be multiplied ad infinitum ; but I trust 
that enough has already been said to impress 
upon my kind readers the importance of speedy 
and thorough reform; not precluding the inau- 
guration of an intercourse between persons like- 
ly to prove mutually agreeable, but branding the 
want of tact which imagines it necessary to in- 
flict an abominable formality upon even the 
worst assorted members of the human family. 





SEALED PROPOSALS. 

NE day I was in a carver’s shop doing a lit- 
tle job (he let me use some of the tools, for 
he knew my father, and where he belonged, and 
so he always made me welcome there) when I 
overheard Mr. Price talking with somebody about 
his boy—I don’t mean his son, for Mr. Price was 
an old bachelor, but the boy who worked in his 
shop—about his having gone away unexpected- 
ly, and how much he missed him, when it flashed 
upon me that here was the place I ought to be, 
and not playing at toy-making for Miss Amelia 
any longer, but getting a good trade, and one 
that would be agreeable to me, like this of carving. 
Oh, such a vision of Work as rose up before 
my mind when this thought took possession of 
me! Iseemed to leap into manhood and labor 
at once, and buildings which never have been 
built, and shops full of toys which have since 
been filled, rose up before me, and made me as 

happy as I suppose any fellow ever was. 
I stood there fussing with the lathe, pretend- 
ing to work, until the men had done talking, 
and the man who didn’t belong there had gone 


away, and Mr. Price was left alone. He was 


looking down at his work over his spectacles, | 


carving a rose from a block of wood, all as if 
the thing was alive, and he got the fragrance of 
its breath. It was a good thing he wasn’t look- 
ing at me, for I had time to recover myself, and 
think again; and when [ had thought again I 
saw no reason for changing my mind, and so 
spoke out. 

‘Mr. Price, is there any other boy coming 
here to take John Tresham’s place ?” 

‘**I don’t know, Benjamin,” said he. 

‘* Take me, Sir,” said I. 

‘*You, Ben—what for? Do you want to 
learn carving and starving, eh?” 

‘* ve got to be a carver,” saidI; ‘‘my mind 
is made up to that.” 
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what’s to hinder,” was the answer he made, God 
bless him! 

I spoke to father and mother that same night. 
Father was the first to answer me, and he only 
put me off. He said—and I can see at this mo- 
ment how afraid he was to speak for fear that 
whatever he said on such a business would be 
the wrong thing, not the right— 

‘*There’s your mother—what does she say 
about that ?” 

I turned at that to mother. She was looking 
at me with a kind of surprise she couldn't get 
the better of. She didn’t want to say it out- 
right, but father’s words seemed to make it nec- 
essary she should, and so she said: 

‘*T was in hopes, Benjamin, that it would be 
put into your heart some day to be a preacher.” 
That was all. She wouldn't have said any 
more if she had thought that my mind would 
be changed by her talk. That was the Spir- 
it’s work, not hers. She would take upon her- 
self none of His rights and powers, not even to 
bring about the thing on which her heart was set. 

She had never spoken about this wish before ; 
but I found, after a minute or two, when I could 
collect myself, that it did not very much surprise 
me to hear her telling it. The words had even 
a familiar sound, as if I had heard her speak 
them before, but I never had. 
slow about saying, 

‘* Mother, I den’t feel called that way; and I 
do feel called into Mr. Price’s shop. You want 
me to be upright and honest before God and 
man—that’s what you’ve taught me; and I 
know I have more fitness for carving than for 
preaching. Don’t there seem to be a leading?” 

“Yes,” said my mother, ‘‘I can see it, Ben- 
jamin ;” and there she dropped the business 
It was a disappointment, but I could bear to 
think of it, feeling sure it saved her from a 
greater; and she met this in a way she met all 
the advances of Providence, with a gentleness, 
not of resignation (I should hate the word if it 
thrust itself for use in here), a gentleness of 
trust, that made the Lord love her for it, I am 
sure. 

After a while my father said, 

‘*Ts it all settled between you two?” 

Mother answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

** How ?” 
|  ‘* Benjamin will go to Mr. Price.” 

say one word. 

Then said he, ‘‘ Be sure, Ben, you know 
what you're about now. If you are going to be 
a carver, be one. Stick tothe business. Learn 
it all—every thing you can about it. Bea 
thorough-going carver, instead of a thorough- 
going gardener, for that’s what J expected you 

| to be.” 

| So you see I had three pretty good jobs on 
| my hands when I went with Mr. Price. I had 
to satisfy my mother, my father, and myself, 
that my choice was the right one. I must 
preach the gospel of Beauty better than I could 
have preached the gospel of Providence or of 


That made me 


I couldn’t 
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Nature, and must work my way to the place I 
meant to fill; so that in future times, whenever 


any body spoke of carving—from architectural | 


decoration to a lady’s coral ornaments— my 
name would rise up, because there should be 
none like it for dest: ving or for honor. Well, 
does any young worker aim at less? Pity his 
mean ambition ! 

Sometimes when I went home (my father’s 
cottage was in one corner of the Higbee grounds) 
I saw little Amelia. She lived out of doors in 
the summer, and had the lay ing-out and decora- 


tion of some of the grounds that were being | 


brought under cultivation from their rough wild 
state. She thought she had, I should say ; for 
her father gave her the privilege, and my father 
confirmed it; only you need not suppose that 
he yielded his judgment, and taste, and author- 
ity, as head-gardener and keeper of the grounds, 
to hers. But he always conceded that she had 
a wonderful ‘‘ sense of fitness” and of form, and 
said he would as soon talk over his plans about 
the grounds with her as with half the gardeners 
with whom he was acquainted. 

It was a great satisfaction to be able to show 
my patterns to Miss Amelia, and get her to 
praise them, and talk over the designs. I be- 
lieve she thought I had performed a miracle 
when I showed her some ornamental devices of 
my invention. 
Higbee sent a chest of tools to father’s, and said 
they were for me. Miss Amelia was to be 
thanked for that, I knew. When I thanked 
her, she said, when I had leisure, she expected 
I would make some little ornament for her out 
of my own head. 

Be sure I found the leisure! I made two 
bracelets for her, one of pearl and one of coral. 
This work took time enough. Perhaps they 
wouldn’t have been done so soon, or so well, but 
for the spur I had, hearifg of Mr. Price’s ad- 
vantageous offer to begin business in New York. 
He had made, through me, the acquaintance of 
an architect of reputation, who was often down 
at Mr. Higbee’s place. I mean Mr. Lefarge, 
who was building the great cathedral. 

This gentleman left some orders one day for 
things I had to execute. I knew when they 
were finished, if I never knew it before, that I 
was at the right kind of business. 

It wasn’t long after this that Mr. Price began 
to ask me a good many questions about my fa- 
ther and mother; and at last out came the 
question whether I could be spared away from 
home, off and on, as well as not. I made a leap 
for life, when I’d taken one good look at the 
man, and told him if he was going away I must 
go where he went. That pleased him, for he 
said right out, as if his own mind were now set- 
tled on the business, ‘‘ Then we must be pick- 
ing up without losing any more time. Lefarge 
wants us in New York on his cathedral. The 
job will be a fortune to us; for we shall do our 
work well, and that’s the true beginning.” 

Among my first thoughts about this business 
was this one: ‘*‘ What will Miss Amelia say ?” 


It wasn't long after that Mr. | 
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The next thought was, of what consequence to 
her where I am or what I do? 

After it was settled we should go—and it was 
not settled in my mind until I had father’s and 
mother’s consent, for I was their only son and 
child—I gave every spare moment to working 
on the bracelets. 

One of the last evenings of my stay there [ 
was walking round the grounds, with the trink- 
.ts in my pocket, when I saw a party of ladies 
and gentlemen on the lawn. Of I 
thought, Miss Amelia is with them. And just 
as certainly it was no place for me, for these peo- 
ple were her father’s guests, and nothing beside 
| business would ever take me through the grounds 
| where these were strolling for pleasure. 
| I turned back in the path to retrace my steps 
| when I saw the party; and there was Miss 
| Amelia coming on foot up the carriage-road, 
| with her hat in her hand and her muslin skirt 
| gathered up on her right arm from the dew. 
| She was the fairest creature that God ever 
| made! 
| **You here, Benjamin !” 
| to say the words. 

longer. ‘What a long time it is since I have 
seen you on the grounds!” 
| **It will be a longer time, Iam afraid,” I said, 
| ‘* before I shall see the lawn looking so beauti- 
ful again.” 

‘* Why I think it looks so every night,” said 
she. ‘*Whatdo you mean? ‘There isn’t any 
| thing going to happen, is there ?” 

‘¢* Nothing to any one but me,” I said; ‘‘ and 
I am only going away.” 

‘“*Going away, Ben! 
ing?” said she. 

‘* We are going to move our factory to town, 
that’s all. We have so much to do. And we 
are going to—” 

‘* When ?” she said; and she spoke as if she 
didn't like the plan at all. 

**In a day or two. Mr. Lefarge is hurrying 
us very much.” 

**Oh, are you going to work for him ?”’ she 
asked, as if the business now looked different, 
and a singular expression appeared upon her 
face that was remarkable and unaccountable to 
me. 

I answered her question, and then I told her 
that I had finished some little ornaments for her, 
and that I hoped she would like them, for it 
wasn’t probable I should be able to do any more 
in a great while. 

“Oh, let me see them—quick, Ben!” said she. 
‘“They expect me back every moment.” 

I showed her the two bracelets, one of pearl, 
| the other of pink coral. The flowers were love- 
| ly, I may say. 

‘Oh, how elegant!” She fastened them 
|round her wrists, and her face looked pale, I 
thought, as she bent over them, and told the 
‘| flowers, as if they had been consecrated beads. 

‘If I keep your work you must keep mine,” 
said she; and she took a ring from her finger, 


|} and a pin from the lace ruff she wore about her 


course, 


said she, stopping 
Then she stopped a little 


Where are you go- 
} g 
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neck, and laid the dainty things on the cover of 
the box which had held her bracelets, and so 
presented them. 

I was amazed, and she could not help seeing 
it. She now seemed softly pleased. Her face 
paled and flushed again—that adorable face! 
She was going through a good many emotions 
and excitements new to her. 

‘“‘T shall leave this kind of work for you,” said 
I. ‘* Yours is twice as fine as mine is. Ill 
carve church ornaments, and things like that 
sort. Did you truly make these things?” 

‘‘ Things!” said she, half in sport—yet there 
was a jealous sound i her voice. One is a 
rose, the other a forget me-not,. Can't you see 
it, when it’s carved right there before your eyes ?” 

‘Yes, to be sure,” said I, humbly enough. 

“Tf you are going to do larger work so am I,” 
she said. ‘‘I am going to carve in stone; and 
if you only carve in wood, my work will last 
longest.” 

‘* We shall be good rivals then,” saidI; ‘for 
I’m going to work in stone, too, whenever I 
choose.” 

‘* We shall always be good friends, ard nev- 
er rivals,” said she, looking away from me. 
‘*Good-by, Ben. I must go. See, I am wear- 
ing your bracelets.” 

I felt proud when I saw them fastened round 
her wrists, but I should have felt a greater pride 
if she had put them in her pocket. But no; 
she was going on from me to join the party of 
ladies and gentlemen on the lawn, who would 
all admire my work of course, and wonder at 
it—think it ‘* very ingenious.” 

They would not know as wel! that I carried 
away with me trinkets over which her brain had 
toiled as well as her little hands. 

We two workers belonged to spheres as dif- 
ferent as those represented by the Court of St. 
James and that of the King of Dahomey, or 
Griswold’s Republican Court and some others 
since that time. 

I went into a print-shop that evening to get 
rid of the rain, but more particularly some fel- 
lows who were talking on the sidewalk, and in 
a recess I found a little picture of Raphael in 
his studio, where he is making a copy of the 
face and attitude of a peasant woman, who is 
holding her child, for Madonna del Sisto. 

While I was examining the print it seemed 
to me that I could see the end of the sitting. 
Raphael having made his study, there was no- 
thing more for the woman to do but to walk out 
from his studio, and down the sunny street, with 
her baby in her arms, to the poor little cottage 
where she lived—and goodness knows what sort 


of husband was waiting there for her to come | 


cook his dinner! She could afford to loiter. 
She had most likely done no more that day 
than wait the painter’s leisure and his mood. 
And what if she never did another thing in this 
world? She had been. She had grown up to 
this womanhood. She had borne this child. 
And the great painter—that young man who 
was dead at thirty-seven—had put their faces 
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upon his canvas, and into the heart of the world. 
To work miracles. More than I have heard ac- 
eredited by Mother Church. 

I don’t know why, but it came into my head 
to wonder why Miss Amelia couldn't be content 
with being; it seemed to me almost a misfor- 
tune that she too should be disturbed, with all 
the rest of the world, by this passion for doing. 

While I stood there in a dream, I felt Mr. 
Lefarge beside me, though I had neither heard 
nor seen him come. 

** Ah, Clews!” he said, ‘‘ busy yet? 
at work, I suppose. Well, have you 
when you will be in town?” 

He had heard our decision about that already. 
But I told him it over again. When I stopped 
he said, ‘* Yes,” and went right on, as if that 
wasn't the point after all. 

““T have been looking at some pretty orna- 
ments you carved,” said he; ‘‘very pretty, in- 
deed! Do you do much at that sort of thing?” 

‘*Never any more of that sort than you've 
seen,” I said, ‘“‘if you mean the bracelets I 
made for Miss Amelia.” 

** You don’t mean to confine yourself to that 
business, though, ever?” 

‘* Indeed no,” I said; and I was so angry at 
the way he asked the question that I did a fool- 
ish thing, ll own—for I did it just for vanity— 
I pulled Miss Amelia’s box from my pocket and 
showed him, /zm the dainty ring and brooch. 
The next moment I repented. 

** Where did you get these?” said he, quick- 
ly enough, and his brown face turned white as 
brown could turn. 

**T didn’t carve them myself,” said I, mad 
at myself as well as him by this time. 

*T know that,” said he. 
by them though ?” 

I was going to give him the answer I thought 
such a question deserved, and that would have 
been a wise way of beginning business with an 
employer like him! I said, “Honestly, any 
way, Mr. Lefarge.” 

‘* Oh, I don’t doubt that.” Then he added, 
as if he hated to say the words, yet couldn't help 
saying ‘em, ‘‘I suppose Miss Amelia gave them 
to you. I saw her wearing such trinkets.” 

I bowed my head, and hated him from that 
moment. 

“Tl give you any price you’ve a mind to ask 
for them,” said he pretty soon, looking mighty 
indifferent though. 

‘*What for?” said I. 

‘* Curiosities, of course. 
er little girl.” 

‘*Oh, they’re more to me than that,” said I. 
**She wouldn't sell my bracelets.” 

He laughed at that boast, and the laugh made 
me madder than I was before. 

‘*T don’t suppose she would do such a vulgar 
thing,” said he. 

And that was his way of setting her up in 
heaven, and casting me down to—dust. 


Always 
de ided 


** How came you 


The work of a clev- 


I tried to have some talk with Miss Amelia 
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before we moved away. But there was no op- 
portunity. Well, we went to New York, and 
began our cathedral decorations, and Mr. Le- 
farge was satisfied with them. I put that down 
first among the results, because no amount of 
praise our work obtained elsewhere gave us the 
same satisfaction his did. He beat all for mak- 
ing you think while you were with him, though 
you might change your mind about that the min- 
ute his back was turned, that his opinion and 
praise were worth more than any other person’s. 

The carving was all done at our shop—the 
altar and pillar and gallery decorations, the pew 
ornaments—every thing. Long before the work 
was finished we had orders from private build- 
ers sufficient to keep us busy for a year to come. 
And we had now quite an extensive establish- 
ment, employing many hands. I had all the 
designing to do; it had come gradually into my 
hands—for Mr. Price was better pleased with 
my success than with his own. 

I had invited father up to see the improve- 
ments we had made in our shop, and he prom- 
ised to come. But I didn’t expect him so long 
as there was such a thing possible as outdoor 
work, when, on one of the brightest of October 
days, he walked into the shop in his best hat 
and coat, but with a look on his face that said 
he hadn’t come to town to visit us, or to see our 
improvements. He pretended that he had, and 
I showed him about, and he made believe admi- 
ration of every thing; but the minute that was 
all over, and we were alone, I said, 

‘** Father, what has happened ?” 

He paused a minute before he answered : 

*¢ Ben, we’re all broke up at St. David's.” 

‘*Why, where is mother?” Oh, what a fear 
was in that question, lest the evil, to this day 
averted, might have fallen upon us as a thief in 
the night! 

‘* She is there. Oh, it’s nothing like that, 
Ben, or I couldn’t bear it. But they’re all 
broken up at the place. Do you know what 
has become of them ?” 

‘*Why, father, no. Become of them! 
you mean Mr. Higbee’s family?” 

*“*Yes; they're gone.” 

“‘Oh! come to town earlier than usual this | 
fall. Isn’t that it, father?” He shook his head. | 
**Gone a journey, perhaps ?” 

**T tell you they're Gong,” said he. ‘‘ Cleaned 
out! Not a hide or hair of ’em left. What's 
that for, Ben? What’s it mean?” 

I was so utterly confounded that I couldn’t 
answer another question, when in came the pa- 
per carrier, and left the evening’s Globe. 

**Look there,” said father, ‘‘perhaps that 
will tell you something. Mr. Higbee was a| 
man of count enough, I should think, to be no- | 
ticed, if he fell through.” | 

I looked through the sheet. My father was | 
now seated in one of our new leather-cushioned | 
chairs by the window; he had dropped into it | 
just for the sake of support, and not for the lux- | 
ury of the thing. He waited, while I looked 
the paper up and down, and never would have 


Do 


| father he advanced toward us. 


|could provide one for himself. 


—_ — _ 





broken the silence, I believe. if I hadn't said at 
last, 

“You're right. He is missing. He has not 
been seen on Change now for three days. And 
if he has left St. David’s—” 

** They’re all gone.” 

‘*Then he’s gone because he chose to. It’s 
supposed he has had great losses. Impossible 
to say how many persons share his ruin.” 

** Read it out,” said father. 

And I read, ‘It is currently reported that 
Alexander Higbee, Esq., sailed with his family 
in the Persia for Europe on Wednesday. Wy 
understand that the splendid country seat be- 
longing to this gentleman at St. David's has 
recently passed into the hands of another party. 
Mr. Higbee’s departure was unlooked for, and 
perhaps it will account for the hitherto unac- 
countable fluctuations of last Monday’s markets.” 
Monday’s quotations were then referred to, and 


| the article closed with a most significant allu- 


sion to the ‘‘ hitherto” unblemished reputation 
of the man who had been like a king in the 
halls of the exchange. 

**Ts that all?” asked my father, looking up 
at me with eyes that had not brightened, while 
I read those questionable seritences. I could 
find nothing more, and told him so. Then he 
arose. 

‘* Where now, father ?” 

*““Home, Ben, home.” 

I never argued with him. Mr. Price hap- 
pened to come in just then, and I told him I 
was going to St. David’s with father, who by 
this time had gone the distance of a block down 
the street. 

I followed and overtook him, thinking of what 
he had told me, and I had read, with grieved 
and bitter thinking. 

A gentleman who was in the same car with 
us got out at our station. He stood on the 
platform looking round him as if he didn’t 
know which way to go; but the moment he saw 
And that I have 
seen done a hundred times, and over, It is 
what is called attraction, I suppose. Father 


| was full of it. 


When he came quite close he asked my fa- 
ther if he could direct him to Alexander Hig- 
bee’s place? I told him, while father stood 
looking at him, that we were going there. 

This gentleman, we soon discovered, was a 
new-comer, not only at St. David’s but New 
York. He was « pale little thing, who might 
inherit a fortune you would think, but never 
But he had 
done it. He went into the market the week 
before we saw him, and bought, and bought, 
and bought. Men thought he was a Govern- 


| ment official from the way he went on, and so 


they bought as he did; and here he was! he 
had cleared out two of the oldest men on Change 
—and he told me, afterward, he was through 
with that business. Among other remarkable 
things Mr. Higbee had turned over this mag- 
nificent place to him! 





He liked the place, that was very clear, by 
the way he would stop and look about him now 
and then as we walked along through drive and 
path. But it was a toy he didn’t know what to 
do with: he said so, in just so many words. 
Perhaps he would come there and live some- 
time, he said, though there were a good many 
things he preferred doing first. Whatever he 
did, he hoped my father, who had brought the 
place to perfection, and that was true, would 
continue to take charge of it, and feel his own 
interest in it. I liked him for the way he 
treated father. ‘To have heard him go on—oh, 
but he wasa wise one! Littleand innocent though 
he looked, you would have supposed that father 
owned the place, and was the host that night. 

Before he went back to New York it was all 
arranged between them that father was to take 
charge of the grounds as he had always done, 
and to receive the same salary for his services 
that he had agreed for with Mr. Higbee at their 
last settlement. 

While they were arranging these matters I 
had a talk with John Bangs, who might have 
been my father’s twin brother, they were so in- 
timate in friendship. 

It was dark when we got through our talk, 
and I went back home. Father and mother 
were sitting in the porch, and father was smok- 
ing. 

I was too full of what John had been telling 
me to mind clattering like a war-horse into the 
sweet quiet of that place: out it came like a 
cannon-ball, for I was charged and red-hot. 

‘* Father, [’'ve been hearing that you had a 
pretty heavy loss by Mr. Higbee. Is it 
Has John Bangs told the truth ?” 

Father looked at mother before he answered, 
as much as to say, **Shall I?” And whatever 
he read in her face—how well he had learned 
all its signs and tokens!—he said, 

“Yes, Ben; trueenough. He had about all 
our money, and there’s nothing to show for it.” 

“The devil take him!” said I. I grew hot 
enough the moment the words were out of my 
mouth; for I had cursed him, and I meant to 
do it. But he was Miss Amelia’s father! My 
father did not rebuke me; he merely said, “ No- 
body can ever make me think that Mr. Higbee 
is a dishonest man.” 

I had heard men 


so? 


in town, who never lost a 
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he had promised it to the Society, and we must 
be through with our work by that time. Mr. 
Price looked at me, and I looked at him, when 
we received these orders; and Mr. Price said, 
as indignantly as I ever heard him speak to any 
one, ** Why, Lefarge, we shall kill Clews, if we 
don’t do any thing else! You never said any 
thing about Christmas before. I thought 
should have till Easter at least !” 

“You did say Easter, Mr. Lefarge,” said I, 
encouraged by Mr. Price’s words. And indeed 
** Easter” was the word on his tongue continu- 
ally through all the first six months of our work 
there. He looked black when he answered, 
‘**You can do it easily enough. Put more hands 
at the work. Clews, you are getting finical. 
You elaborate too much. Better effects 
produced by grander and simpler outlines.” 

‘*Very well,” I said, when I could speak; 
‘*T’ll endeavor to elaborate less.” I knew the 
town had talked my carving over, and what it 
said about my designs. It would take more 
than Lefarge to put the memory of that beyond 
my reach or my mother’s, who was now content 
with my preaching. 

An hour or two afterward I saw Mr. Lefarge 
go up the ladder and walk along the scaffolding. 
I followed right after him, in order to get the 
measurement of a certain lofty niche. I hada 
rule for measuring in my hand. As I stepped 
on the scaffolding Mr. Lefarge drew his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, and a letter with it, 
which fell through a crack in the scaffolding to 
the floor of the church. A boy was picking up 
shavings on the landing below me, and I sent 
him down after the letter, thinking that it might 


we 


are 


| be of importance, and there were always a lot 


cent by Mr. Higbee, say he was dishonest as the | 


devil, and I own that this was now my own 
opinion. 

But father and mother preferred to think that 
they had shared with Mr. Higbee in his evil for- 
tune rather than that they had been wronged 
by him. They let their three thousand dollars 
go without a whimper, and when they prayed 
for those ‘‘ who travel by land and by sea,” I 
have no doubt they thought of these travelers, 
and wished them pleasant voyaging. 

We had no rest day or night now, such a 
driving time with our decorations. For all at 
once Mr. Lefarge apprised us that the cathedral 
was to be opened for service on such a festival ; 


of boys gathering the chips, etc.—workmen’s 
litter—in their baskets down below. The lad 
went down and up while I have been writing 
about it. ‘Fill your basket full as it can be 
crammed,” I said to him; and I told him where 
he would always be sure to find the best of the 
kindling stuff. But that was better pay than I 
could afford to give for such a thrust as I had 
the next moment, for the letter I held in my 
hand was mailed St. David’s, on the day of the 
Higbees’ departure, and Miss Amelia, no other 
body in this world, addressed it. I had seen 
her handwriting. She did that perfectly, as she 
did every thing. He was coming down the 
scaffolding just now; in a minute more he 
would come so near I couldn’t pocket the letter 
without exciting his suspicion when he should 
discover his loss. He came nearer; do you 
think that I could pocket it? I said: 

‘*Mr. Lefarge, you dropped this when you 
went along; one of the boys brought it up from 
below.” 

He looked at me before he touched the letter. 
Then he said, ‘* Thank you, Clews!” thrust it 
into his vest, and went on. No! I am glad 
that when I grew so dizzy I sat down, and that 
I did not tumble from the scaffolding and break 
my neck that day. 

The work we hed contracted to do for Le- 


” 
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farge was to be paid for on completion. Will 
you believe that the week after the cathedral 
was accepted he went off to Europe without 
having paid us a cent! 

We hadn't spared ourselves working for him. 
Had bought the best material to work with, and 
there he had gone off, leaving us in the lurch, 
and taking all the credit. 

It ruined us for the time. Our shelves were 
emptied, and our counters stripped bare. That 
was not the worst of it. When Mr. Higbee 
went away with father’s money it had been a 
comfort to all of us to think that he had in- 
vested a thousand dollars in our concern. But 
now—where was the thousand dollars ? 

Mr. Price dismissed his clerks, and would 


have advised me off, if he could have done so. | 


But I said I had embarked with him for this 
voyage, and would continue with him, and share 
his fortunes, and help to right him again, God 
willing, and he needn’t talk any more about the 
sinking ship; we weren’t going to sink or found- 
er, or any thing of the sort. So we took a small 
shop on a corner, and began aguin. 


I had been so much taken up with my own 
work in town that I hadn’t made many acquaint- 
ances. There was a young fellow, a bank-note 
engraver, however, with whom I had formed a 
friendship that seemed likely to last. He had 
been with his uncle, who was a chemist, for 
several years; but this handicraft, in which he 
finally perfected himself, had held out all man- 
ner of fascination to him, and he had lost no 
opportunity for perfecting his knowledge of en- 
graving. He was a fine draughtsman to boot. 

No knowing how long he would have gone on 
with his uncle had not the shop taken fire and 
burned up one afternoon. 

I saw young Fargo a few days after this hap- 
pened, and he said, gravely enough, 

** You see, I am out of jail.” 

‘*What are you going to do with your liber- 
ty ?” said I. 

**T won’t abuse it, I promise you,” said he ; 
and he took out of his pocket-book a roll as big 
around as your finger, and said, 


“Turn these over, and tell me what you 


think.” 

They were the finest designs in pencil and in 
ink you ever saw. 

‘*T think you are going to be an engraver, 
and furnish your own vignettes, and so forth. 
You will soon be rich enough.” 

Then he told me he had engaged with Wolff 
and Co. for twelve hundred dollars a year, and 
was certain to make as much more by extra 
work. And I said: 

“What do you want of so much money, 
though? If you get your salary, and are satis- 
fied with that, you can do better with your time, 
I should think, than work every minute.” 

**Oh yes, you say that!” he laughed. ‘How 
much time do you give, yourself, to any thing 
but work ?” 

** But I’m older than you are, and longer at 


it. Besides, I’m in debt. And you hayen’t got 
into the thick of things yet. When you do once 
you'll see how hard it is to get out again. RBet- 
ter take my advice, and keep out.” Just as if 
he would! 

He changed his boarding-house not long after 
we had this talk, and then we seldom met. 

Sometimes, after the shop was shut, he came 
in—* for a breath,” he said—and lounged about 
for a few minutes; but then he was off again. 
He had his own way about that. 

I never cared about seeing my friends every 
hour of the day, or for settling up my account 
with them once in twenty-four hours. Give a 
long rein, say I. When you need your friend 
he will find it out, and come, like as not, with- 
out your having made a sign. If he is your 
friend the road is clear of rubbish and of all 
obstructions between you and him, and the tel- 
egraph wires always in good working order. 
There are some wanderers circling this globe 
who, as often as their eyes turn in this direc- 
tion, think of me, I know; and they and I have 
the perfect understanding that these oceans and 
mountains can be rolled together any day like 
a scroll, by the omnipotence of Love. 

I liked to believe in Adrian Fargo. When- 
ever we encountered each other I was aware of 
the tonic. After a little talk with him, when 
I went about my business again it seemed as if 
the works had all been freshly oiled. He had 
the most wonderful good-nature; was buoyant 
as air itself; and he had a way of walking and 
looking that might have made you say, Here’s a 
fellow who thinks he owns the world, and seems 
mighty glad over it. And indeed I am not sure 
but that such was his conclusion. Don’t on 
of the apostles say some such thing as that? 


| And who laughs at an apostle, I should like to 


know? 

I used to say to Mr. Price that nothing Ad 
Fargo could do would astonish me; but I was 
obliged to take that back one evening when I 
came into the shop just after I had put down 
the shutters and got myself ready for a littl 
quiet reading. 

‘¢ Are you in there, Ben ?” said he, from th« 
outside. ‘* Let me in, Ben.” 

It was some time since I had seen him, and 
any time he was better than a book to talk with, 
having warm blood in his body and bright, liv- 
ing eyes in his head; and I hurried to let him 
in. It was raining fast, and he had come with- 
out an umbrella. When he took off his cap 
and shook his long black hair and laughed, I 
loved him for being so beautiful, as if he had 
been a girl. 

‘*What in the world are you doing, sitting 
here all alone?” said he. ‘‘ Ain’t you getting 
awful pokish, Ben ?” 

‘Oh! then you're sorry to find me in?” 
said I. 

** Maybe so.’ 

‘That isn’t the reason I staid; I expected 
you.” 

**Yes—there! Ofcourse you did. You knew 
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your greedy eyes.” 
" To be sure! Produce.” 

By some legerdemain he had now standing 
on the palm of his hand, which was extended 
toward me, a knight belonging to a set of chess- 
men, of elaborate design and exquisite finish. 
The image was cut in pearl. 

‘‘Where in the world did you get this?” 
said I. 

**Secret,” he answered, walking off to the 
counter; and leaping upon it lightly as a cat, 
he ensconsed himself there, his head supported 
by a show-case. 

‘* How many have you done?” 

‘‘The set,” said he; ‘‘and how much will 
you pay for it?” 

‘*You don’t mean you want to sell it?” 

‘Why don’t Ithen? I do, from the bottom 
of my heart.” 

‘*But you can never get what the thing is 
worth.” 

““Oh, of course not! But then we might 
Come, 


come somewhere within sight of it. 
make me an offer, Ben.” 

‘*Why didn’t you bring the whole com- 
‘** Royalty and all the goodly 


pany?” said I. 
crew ?” 

‘* Sure enough,” said he. And here he pro- 
duced from his coat pocket a small wooden box, 
which he lazily lifted over his head toward me. 
‘* Be careful,” he said, ‘though they’re well 
packed. They could be carried round the world 
without damage. I’m the best packer on earth. 
When I can’t do any thing else I’m going to hire 
out at one of the great tuy factories. I found 
out the way myself, too. But it’s nothing when 
you have the knack. - You get that when you're 
born.” 

So he talked on. Meanwhile I was unpack- 
ing the box. And it would have surprised any 
body not familiar with such matiagement of space 
as was here exhibited, to see how these things 
were stowed away. 

I set the men in order on one of the show- 
cases, kings, queens, bishops, castles, knights, 
pawns, a royal stately company, every image a 
gem of art. 

It was really a wonderful array. 

From looking at them I took another look at 
Adrian, and what I saw made me say, 

‘*No wonder you look haggard. But though 
you are so willing to work yourself to death, of 
course, I don’t see when you find the time for 
making these things.” 

“Wise thingefor you to say!” he answered. 
“If you wanted to do a dozen different things 
from what you do every day, you'd find time for 
‘em all, wouldn’t you? Come! Make us an 
offer. What d’ye think ?” 

“Think! I don’t know what to think. 
say I shouldn’t be surprised, but I am. 
make an offer. Inever saw such work. 
know what it’s worth. But see here! Suppose 
you leave the box here a day or two. I'll have 
Grant in to see it, and some of those fellows. 


You 
I can’t 
I don't 


I was going to bring something pretty to show | 


They'll give more than I should dare offer. 
And more than you'd ask likely.” 

** Well,” said he, ‘then I'll leave them. But 
you must put them in your safe nights; and if 
any body asks you who made the set say you 
don’t know. For you don't, and I’m not going 
to tell you.” 

**] don’t want you to. The person who did 
these has done a great many other things he 
thinks are worthless, I dare say. Advise him 
to pack ’em up and send ‘em to me.” 

‘Oh yes,” said Adrian, as indifferent as 
though very likely he would need to be reminded 
of his promise a dozen times before he fulfilled 
it. But wasn’t that a pretense? I thought it 
was. When he was gone I made a study of the 
chess-men—they claimed and required it. More 
and more I wondered. 

I showed them to Gray next day, and he made 
an offer of three hundred dollars for them. I 
reported thisto Adrian. He stared at me, made 
no answer, and I began to suppose the offer was 
contemptible. Finally he said, 

‘* T’ll take it.” 

Gray was delighted, and left an order for 
another set, at the same price. 

Adrian looked grave at this. Thought it 
doubtful whether it could be done—said, finally, 
‘* Impossible !” 

But he came to me a few hours afterward, 
and said, if there was no special hurry for the 
things, and six months would be allowed, though 
they might be done in far less time, he didn’t 
know but the job might be undertaken. 

**Good-by, then, for six months,” I said. 
‘*You and I see mighty little of each other in 
these days. And what a ghost you look like, 
Adrian! I should think you were married and 
done for. Got a wife like a millstone round 
your neck, You sha’n’t make those chess-men, 
sitting up all night to keep her in pin-money! 
Hasn't she eyes in her head ?” 

He broke out laughing, and stalked away 
across the shop. ‘‘ You're a trump,” said he. 
‘‘Badger me out of my life till you get my 
promise to do a thing—and then, I sha’n’t do 
it!” 

But he couldn’t laugh off the impression that 
had forced itself upon me: trouble of some sort, 
anxiety, disappointment, some manner of evil, 
was making another kind of man of Adrian 
Fargo than I had expected. 

But when he saw me looking at him that way, 
with a question in my eyes he didn’t mean to 
answer, he replied to my investigation with a 
quiet smile that seemed to exhibit a triumphant 
sense of safety, and I couldn’t help saying to 
myself—‘‘ You goose! That's the way to find 
out what’s to pay with a fellow like him! Let 
him know you think there’s something to dis- 
cover, and then pitch into him!” 

I was mad at myself, for I supposed now that 
I had put an end to his old frank ways and open- 
ness of speech. Whatever disturbed him he 
hadn’t taken me into his confidence, and did 
not now intend to. 
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I saw him a week or two afterward in the 
street, just at nightfall, when he did not see 
me, and was shocked at the change that had 
taken place since he was in the factory. He 
looked pale and gloomy, as if plagued by ill- 
health or sorrow. Now he was sound to the 
heart of him. Ah, that word heart—it tripped 
me. If it couldn’t be body-ail, then it must be 
heart-ail that had brought down this genius. 

One evening I went to see the Ravels. And 
who should come into the aisle close to which 
I sat but Adrian Fargo, leading a little girl by 
the hand. I thought he must have seen me by 
the sudden way he disappeared, for the suspi- 
cion had taken hold of me that his old friend 
was the fellow he wanted to keep at the greatest 
distance in these days. 

Much good the performance of Gabriel Ravel 
did me that evening! I was thinking every 
moment of what I had seen at the door. Now, 
you may think it wasn’t any thing so very re- 
markable that he should have come to such an 
exhibition, and have brought a little girl with 
him, and you are right. Any father and mo- 
ther, I suppose, would have trusted him in that 
place, or any other, with their children. And 
he was such a child himself, little folks couldn't 
help loving him. It wasn’t for that, but because 
the instant my eyes fell upon the child I felt a 
chill, and was like one arrested by an apparition 
in the middle of a race. My thoughts ran back 
a dozen years and more, and I was not Benja- 
min Clews, carver and sculptor, but only Ben, a 
gardener’s lad, roving the Higbee grounds. 

I saw that same little girl days afterward up 
in the balcony of an old brick house that had 
once been an elegant mansion, but had long 
since lost its glory. She was watering some 
plants from a tiny watering-pot. How did I 
know her at that distance? Because my mind 
was so full of her. Thefe are faces you recog- 
nize without any trouble when they look down | 
upon you from the very heights ot heaven. 

I took the number of the house down in my 
note-book, and it wasn’t out of my way to go 
round that corner and that block as I went to 
and from the factory. I carried some toys with 
me in my pockets from that time, and fain would 
have made a Peter Parley of myself, if so her 
Highness could have been lured down to the 
sidewalk. 

One day I saw her on the grass-plot of the | 
little court-yard belonging to that building. 
She had dropped a plaything, and was looking 
for itin the grass. And the street-gate was open, 
for a man had just driven in a load of coal. 

I pretended I had some business with the 
coal-man—she told me he had gone into the 
basement. Then I asked her if she had lost 
any thing. And she said she had dropped 
something from the balcony; and presently, 
when she saw that I was assisting in the search, | 
she said politely that it was a chisel, but I needn't 
mind. At last I found this chisel. 

** But what in the world can you do with such 
a thing?” I said, as IT gave it to her. 
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** Oh, nothing—much,” she answered. Then 
I told her that I worked with achisel too. And 
she looked at me more friendly, and asked me 
what things-I made. Pretty things for good 
children I told her. And I produced some 
trifles from my pocket by way of evidence. 

“Oh!” she said; and then she checked her. 
self, and the real child-delight passed off from 
her face. She assumed reserve and indiffer- 
ence, hard to reconcile with what I knew was in 
her mind. 

‘*Your chisel can’t be a very good one to 
work with,” said I; “it looks dull. You had 
better let me bring you a new one. And then 
if you will show me what you can make perhaps 
I shall be able to teach you some pretty things.”’ 

She shook her head. 

**Why not?” said I. 

**For mamma would not like it.” 

‘¢ Let me go and ask mamma. 
must not offend her,” said I. 

She reflected a moment. 
tempted. 
Sir.” 


Of course we 


She was sorely 
Then she said, *‘Z will go ask her, 


I hadn’t much confidence in the result of this 
asking. Every thing the child said seemed to 
have been said under protest. But I waited. 

By-and-by [ looked up and saw my little maid 
standing in the balcony, waving down her little 
handkerchief at me. She may have called to 
me, but the coal-man was making such a clatter 
with his load I didn’t hear her. But as soon as 
I saw her I also heard. That fine little child- 
ish voice was powerful to make a path for itself 
to me. 

**No, I thank you, Sir,” she said, and then 
she ran in. 

Well, I had got off without asking the ques- 
tion on my tongue’s end—whether she was Mr. 
Adrian Fargo’s little girl. 

I didn’t ask him the question either when he 
came to the shop next time. There was no 
pretense to gay spirits this time—he was the 
man of business through and through, and any 
thing like bantering or jesting was out of the 
question. I declare I think I could have joked 
as easily with the judge on the bench, standing 
before him on trial for my life. 

**Oh,” said he, ‘* I’m glad to find you in, but 
I didn’t much expect it. Are you busy ?” 

** Nothing doing if you want me,” said I. 

Thereupon he drew toward him two or three 
paper-weights, and spread out on the counter 
what appeared to be a chart. 

‘‘This is a plan for the new light-house,” 
said he, hurriedly. ‘‘ Just listéma minute.” 

‘<T’ve nothing else to do,” said I. 

“You good fellow!” he said, stopping short 
and looking at me fixedly; and I saw that the 
tide was setting toward me strong. Yes, he 
saw that I was waiting for him. 

Then he proceeded to point out the advant- 
ages of his plan over the five hundred which he 
supposed had been already presented. And he 
had all that argument over and over again, as 


| if he meant to fix it in my mind. 
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‘*Do you see?” he asked for the twentieth 
time, as he went on from point to point of his 
special pleading. 

‘*T see that it all seems very right,” said I. 

“ And you see the great point, don’t you, that 
from the nature of the situation a building adapt- 
ed to this new light is the only one desirable ?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

‘Tt really seems inevitably and invincibly 
true on your showing, Adrian,” said I. 

“‘Then say so.” 

‘<To whom ?” 

‘To Captain Sound, for one. He’s in the 
Navy-yard. He’s dogged to death, as I happen 
to know, by fellows with their ‘proposals.’ But 
do you go down there, and I know you'll get a 
hearing. ‘Tell him a friend of yours offers the 
plan throvgh you. You've got influence in that 
guarter. You needn’t think I haven’t seen it.” 

‘If you're thinking of Miss Alice Sound,” I 
said, ‘‘ you've made as great a mistake as you 
will make if you live a thousand years. But I 
know the Captain very well, and if you tell me 
that this plan is really the best that can be made, 
I shall believe it, and I'll stand by you in it, and 
do what I can.” 

So he gave me another lesson and went off, 
certain I should get the plan accepted. And 
before he went he gave into my charge the paper 
containing ‘‘ Sealed Proposals.” 


I said nothing about this business to Mr. 
Price, of course; but he came round to my ta- 
ble an hour or so after Adrian’s visit, and stood 
there so long I had to ask him what was wanting. 

‘*Something queer has happened, Ben. I 
don’t know aslTought totell you. Is there any 
man you have a spite against on earth ?” 

I thought that question over a few minutes, and 
went on with my filing. At last I said, 

‘* Yes, there may be one. But I don’t think 
there’s another.” 

“Who is he?” asked Mr. Price, and he sat 
down. 

‘¢‘ Lefarge,” said I. 

Oh, bless you, haven’t you got over that old 
difficulty yet?” 

“No. For I can’t forget the fever he gave 
you, aud what a muss he made of our business 
for us,” I said. ‘*There were workmen who 
suffered because for months and months we 
couldn’t pay them a cent on a dollar of what 
was owing to ’em.” 

** But, Ben,” said Mr. Price, ‘‘ though it was 
a great inconvenience all round, didn’t every 
thing come out right in the end? Did we really 
lose any thing by him ?” 

‘‘Nothing but time, and spirits, and reputa- 
tion. And money, plenty of it.” 

“Oh, well, you have got over all that long 
ago. And we've paid interest and principal 
every dollar we owed.” 

“Tos,” 

‘‘And I'll prove to you,” he said, ‘‘that you 
haven’t really any grudge against Lefarge. I've 
seen him. You can if you like to. And when 
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you have seen him, come tell me what has be- 
come of your hatred.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘*T mean that he is brought to a pass where a 
man must pity him if he has a human heart in 
him.” 

I started up at these words. And I believe 
that when I threw down my tools dear old Price 
thought I was malignant as the devil, for he sat 
back in his chair, and covered his face with his 
hands, as if he were afraid to look at me 

** Where did you see him?” I asked. 

‘* He was in the Navy-yard. Seemed to be 
sunning himself,” said Mr. Price. ‘ Ben! 
Clews !”’ 

‘Well, Sir.” 

*«There’s one thing you'll never be likely to 
forget. You are your father’s son,” he said, 
softly. 

** And Mr. Price’s partner. 
me for a monster truly, Sir?” 

**Go on,” said he; and I know he added, 
**Grace go with you.” 


Ben 


You don’t take 


I was going to see Captain Sound on Adrian's 
And 
what a pity, it did seem to, me, that the fellow 
couldn't stick to one thing, but must harass 
himself about a dozen different occupations! 

After I had left the shop I went back and 
asked Mr. Price if he had spoken with Lefarge. 

He said No; that at the time he saw Lefarge 
he was himself in great haste, and that when he 
had leisure to look for him he did so, but could 
not find him. . He was sure, however, that he 
had made no mistake. 


business, I said to myself as I went along. 


The first man TI saw in the Navy-yard when 
I came out of’ Captain Sound’s office was Mr. 
Lefarge. 

Oh but he was in a wretched plight, and the 
most wretched-looking gentleman it has ever 
been my fortune to look upon! Had I not been 


| looking for him I should have passed him with- 


out recognition, as he certainly would me. 

As I came near him he was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, and leaned against a 
lamp-post for support. I thought he must fall 
and die there. Mr. Price was right. No dan- 
ger that even enmity would have any thing like 
vengeance to execute here. 

When his conghing fit was over Lefarge tot- 
tered toward a bench in the yard and sat down, 
Pretty soon I strolled that way, and I sat down 
not far off. On the stone-wall to our right was 
posted this advertisement, ‘‘ For full particulars 
of the loss of the Argand see this morning's 
Herald.” 'The poster was an old one, but by 
some chance remained entire yet. 

It was natural enough that two men in the 
Navy-yard, sitting in front of those staring 
capitals, should call to mind and to speech that 
terrible shipwreck on the coast, which had 
thrilled the heart of the nation and sent distress 
and despair into more than a hundred families. 

It was the loss of the Argand that had revived 
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the subject of the light-house, I conjectured, and 
my mind was full of it since Adrian’s visit. 

I said something to Lefarge about the ship 
and the projected light-house, and at that his 
eyes flashed fire. It was a pretty comment, he 
said, on the way things were managed by Gov- 
ernment that a light-house had never yet been 
built upon that coast; and I agreed with him. 

** Only,” I said, ‘‘the coast is an awful one. 
Perhaps no competent architect has volunteered 
his service yet.” 

** You're wrong there,” said he. “I knowa 
man who sent in the best proposals that could 
be made a month ago, and not a word of an- 
swer can he get. It’s scandalous! For these 
proposals were advertised for, Sir.” 

‘*Has he any friends at court?” I asked, 
feeling that I had got myself into a box; and 
yet, if I could have done so, I don’t know that 
I would now have taken myself out of it and 
For 
I knew at once, of course, that the man he spoke 
of was himself. He made an angry answer to 
my question. He said, 

“Isn't it enough if you send in the best plan 
possible ?” 

**Oh,” I said, ‘*you may send in the best 
plan possible for you to make; but the judge 
has to decide whether others that are better may 
not be sent in. The public mind has been in- 
structed sufficiently of late as to the nature of 
the coast and the requirements which should be 
made of a builder.” 

‘* What difference does that make ?” said he. 
*¢Put an atlas before a blind boy and what'll he 
learn by it?. An architect can build that light- 
house, and nobody else can.” 

** If we had Lefarge here,” said I, ‘* perhaps 
you wouldn’t say that to him—I mean in the 
same kind of way; for you talk as if there 
weren't more than one architect in the country. 
And if he was about I suppose there wouldn't be.” 

I couldn’t help saying it. He was a dying 
man. He looked like misery, and in my secret 
soul I felt that I had deprived him of a last con- 
solation; for I did not doubt as to the report 
Captain Sound would make in reference to my 
** Sealed Proposals.” 

** Did you ever know this Lefarge?” said he. | 

**Oh yes,” I said; ‘*I worked for him. I 
am a carver by trade. I furnished him with 
some little things in the way of ornamenting 
his buildings. He built better than any man I 
know of.” 

I spoke but the truth. Two tears gathered 
in his wretched eyes and went rolling down his 
miserable cheeks. He was not conscious of 
them. He was more conscious of me. 

‘*Who are you?” he said, turning on me 
shortly. 

‘““Why, I am Benjamin Clews,” 
** Folks say so.” 

**You wouldn’t know Lefarge if you should 
see him again,” said he. 

**T would like to have that tried,” said I. 

At that he turned around on the bench in 


away, I felt so curious about his proposals. 


said I. 
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a helpless, desperate way, and faced me, and 
groaned. Could I crush a worm? 
hand to him and said, 

‘¢ This is too bad, Sir. You've been very ill.” 

He sobbed at that. After a while he er W 
more composed, and among the first things he 
said was this: 

**You know Captain Sound, Ben. You had 
charge of the interior decorations of the nev 
buildings— you and old father Price, I hear, 
Just say to him you wish he would examine my 
papers. Even if they’ve got to be dec lined— 
the devil!—it would be worth a man’s while to 
know it. You could speak a good word for my 
plan: you did just now—God bless you !” A 

I said I was afraid it was too late for such a 
service. He asked me why. I told him I had 
just been presenting a friend’s plan, and using 
what little influence I had in that direction. 

Every tint that had relieved his face of ghast- 
liness forsook it when I said that. I had the 
comfort of feeling that I had relieved a dying 
man of hope, and that man—Lefarge. 

‘*I was thinking,” said he, ‘if I secured 
this contract I should be in a situation to pay 
you and Mr. Price what I owed you when I went 
away. I went unexpectedly to myself,” he said, 
“as well as to you. Principal and interest, 
compound interest, I . 

‘*Oh, never mind 


I gave my 


always meant to pay.’ 
about that—it’s outlawed, 
and forgotten—we don’t need it—we don’t want 
it,” said I. 

Then he felt a little more comfortable. He 
was too feeble to hold an idea long that con- 
cerned any thing or body except himself; his 
aching self controlled him—no triumph of spirit 
here; and he told me that he had been sick all 
winter. He was just able to get about the house 
again when he heard of the wreck, and the 
thought came to him that a light-house should 
be built without delay. Since then there was the 
advertisement for Proposals; and now it seemed 
that all the ships that sail the ocean were going 
to be allowed to try their chance at destruction 
before the light-house would be built. 

There was a question on my tongue; and I 
had the courage to ask it. I felt that here was 
the man who could answer it, when, as if he read 
it in my face, or felt it approaching, he got up, 
steadied himself, and said he had some business 
down the yard with the superintendent ; that 
he only sat down to rest from his coughing ; but 
he deemed it good luck that he had done so, see- 
ing we had found the chance to speak to each 
other. And so he was gone. I arose when he 
did, and went off in the opposite direction. I 
felt as if Iij@d stood on the other side of the 
Judgment-day. And oh, if a man’s blessing 
eduld revoke the curse of God, what living man 
with a heart in him could refuse to speak it! 

Mr. Price needn’t ask me again if I had a 
grudge against any mortal, or cherished a spite 
against any. 


The next day Captain Sound came into our 
factory and called out, 
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¢*‘ Number Ninety-nine has the contract.” 

«¢ Whose is that ?” Lasked; for I stood near- 
est the door, and saw him first, and was the 
only man who understood him. 

“The one presented last,” he 
‘¢ Half past four p.m., Wednesday.” 

I recognized my hour. 

‘*Come down to the yard when you can,” he 
said again. And off he went. 


answered. 


I was down there in the course of the next 
hour. lLefarge was sitting in the same place 
I left him yesterday. He must have 
risen up and followed me, and I left the door of 
the Captain’s office open when I entered—just 
as I found it. 

“What did you want with me, Captain?’ 
said [. 

‘Qh, Ben, you're there? 
contract? Now go and have a good time 
You're in luck. That’s all.” 

** You're satisfied, then, Captain Sound?” I 
said. 

“Satisfied! Well there, have I knocked you 
in the head? Didn't 
got? Hang these fellows, they’re never satisfied. 
The cormorants !”’ 

** You like it, then ?” said I, over again. 

** Do I look, Sir. as if I had been bought and 
If I hadn't thought 
your plan the best, what reason have you for 


where 


You've got 


your 


vou want what you've 


sold any number of times? 


supposing you would have got the contract?” 
The Captain cooled off after he had thus de- 
livered himself, and said, 
nothing to be compared with your drawing. An 
idiot might see that ata glance. Yours was the 
very thing I have been waiting for. But I had 
begun to give up hoping for it; and the fact is, 
there’s another one here I was going to put my 
fist on, if yours hadn’t come in the nick of time. 
And, by jolly! there was a curious likeness be- 
tween the two. 
pect.” 

** Whose 
Sound ?” 

‘That's telling. 
signed was Lefarge,” answered the Captain, while 
he gave me the official certificate of Accepted 
Plan. 

Was this a victory ? 


more quietly, ** There’s 


No collusion though, I sus- 


was the next man’s, Captain 


When I went out of the office into the yarda 
breath could have knocked me down. I looked 
around for Lefarge ; to my joy he was nowhere 
tobeseen. I could not have encountered him at 
that moment with the Acceptance in my pocket. 

I found that Adrian had been in to see me 
during my absence. And but for work that 
kept me on the run about the factory fora couple 


of hours, I should have gone in search of him | 


at once. But before I was ready he came in 
again. I showed him the certificate. 

**You just missed being too late,” I said. 
‘* Another man’s plan would have been accepted 
by this time. So you must feel happy for three. 
Yourself, him, and me.” 


But seeing it’s you, the name 
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‘** But ours is the best plan possible,” said he, 
gravely. 
‘So Captain Sound ti 
about such matters,’ 


inks. I know little 


said I. 
**Did he Say any thing about the other 


g fel- 
low’s ?” 
‘*He says it was almost like There 


variation 


ours. 
was a little variation. But that little 


> us Vast advantage 


ip 
‘You don’t know who the othe 
to?’ 


“Yes, I do. iti 


it’sasecret. ( 


gay 


belonged 


an you keep 


one r 
“ec Try 
‘ Lefi 


‘ Lefarge 


and see.” 


? What may that mean ?” he asked, 
looking very blank. 
‘* It means our architect has turned up again. 
Why, I’ve 
“Oh yes,” 
** He built 
‘* Yes, he built some famous monuments for 
himself; 


told you about Aim often enough !” 
said he, beginning to remember. 
the Cathedral, didn’t he ?” 


pity he wasn’t buried under them long 
And I told him how, after I saw Captain 
Sound yesterday, I came across Lefar 
talk, and how 
ence in his behalf. 
me. 

It seemed not less so to Adrian, 
said he, ‘‘it’s a crazy world. It’s a great hos- 
pital. We're all sick unto death,” 

Now, I suppose that if the ninety-nine unfor- 
tunate presenters of Plans for the new Light- 
house could have heard the man who had the 
Accepted Proposal in his pocket saying that, 
they would all have consented that at least there 
was one crazy fellow at large. 


ago.” 
ge, and our 
he wanted me to use my infla- 
Which seemed horrible to 


** Clews,” 


While we were talking a sailor out of the 
Navy-yard came into the shop and looked around. 

** Mr. Clews,” he me at 
last, and he hurried up to me, ‘‘can you come 
back to the yard again ?” 

** What's going on now?” I said. 

‘*Nothing. Only the man you was talking 
with down there on the beach yesterday, he’s 
gone and jumped off the long pier.” 

** Who's that?” exclaimed Adrian. 

‘* Lefarge,” saidI. And if my face was white 


said he, when saw 


| when I said that, his was whiter listening to it. 


‘* Where is he, Gould ?” I asked. 

‘*T took him to Number 6,” said Gould, 

We were now on the sidewalk hurrying to- 
ward the Navy-yard. Adrian too. 

Lefarge must have followed me to the Cap- 
tain’s office and overheard our talk there. That 
was my conclusion. And when I missed him 
on my return, it was because, unable to endure 
my triumph, he had run away to die. 

Adrian, walking ahead of us, seemed more in 
haste to get down to the yard than either of us 
behind him. He looked back, and asked the 
sailor if any doctor had been called to look after 
Lefarge, and was answered with a full blast of, 
‘* Lord, yes, Sir! We had three of em there in 
less than half an hour. They all ’greed that 
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the leap he took would ’a put the breath out of 
his body. Why he’s naught but skileton.” 
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after her husband’s funeral, nursed by my n 
ther, diving in the cottage so long as she chose 


10- 


| to stay there—what she came to be at last, un- 


True enough, the man wasdead. And what 
should we do with him? I was considering 
when Adrian came up and beckoned me to the 
door of Number 6, which was a store-house look- 
ing toward the river. We stood there for our 
conference, 

It was hard for him to begin—hard to show 
himself the hero he had been developing since I | 
first knew him. 

** You've got to know it now,” said he. 
farge was her husband. She has been support- | 
ing him by her work. I don't know how long. 
Monthsand monthsthough. Till he was able to 
get up and crawl about again. I was boarding 
in the same house with them. When things 
came to the worst she let me help them. She 
made those chess-men, and she’s made bushels 
and bushels of toys, carving—’’ He burst into 
tears. I felt like lightning, but somehow I said 
it, that he was talking about Miss Amelia, I 
supposed. Hesaid, Yes. And Lefarge, I said, 
is the father of that little girl ? 

‘*What little girl? Yes! yes! You mean 
little Amelia. But what shall we do with 
him ?” 

**T suppose you will have to go and tell her 
that I have killed her husband. And that will 
kill her, most likely.” 

**You haven’t killed him any way,” Adrian 
answered. ‘* He killed himself. 
over. No matter about that. He has the con- 
tract. And nobody else. I made that little 
variation—I knew that one or other would get it 
after that. Why couldn’t he wait? She has 
got to know about this wretched business.” 

**Go tell her then,” said I. ‘* And you may 
say something for me. There's father down at 
St. David's in the old place. I will go and get 
him and mother ready; and there's the burial- 
place on the grounds. She will remember it. 
If she wants that—body—buried in such a love- 
ly spot—” 


‘ Le- | 


| 


Several times 


| 


That was what she wanted. 

And so we buried him down there. 

But I haven’t told this story to end it with a 
funeral. The best story of all ends with resur- 
rection, and new heavens, and new earth, and 
into our own little affairs that divinest copy 
may well be introduced, if we aim at any thing 
like perfection. 

All this time Adrian Fargo had been bearing 
in secret such a burden; through the heat of the 
long, joyless day had not fainted under it, but 
had manfully carried it; and he had his re-| 
ward. 

Oh, Madonna! I can never think that when 
you went from Raphael’s studio it was to be a 
hewer of wood, a drawer of water; to know 
hunger, and cold, and rascality. But it may 
have been so. 

I have almost forgotten how Miss Amelia 
looked when I saw her at the old place again, 


| every year yields from our garden. 


der all the influences that combined to make 
life new to her again. I told you once she was 
the fairest body that God ever made. Well, 
she justified and she justifies my words. Yes, 


my lady (and I'll own I mean Miss Alice Sound), 
to the contrary, it is so. 
so? And is he no judge? 


Does not Adrian say 


GARDEN PHILOSOPHY. 
CONFESS to having been moved to throw 
out these stray thoughts on the wisdom of the 

garden not in the usual way of the poets and es- 
sayists who have made the subject so charming. 
Not in blooming June nor ripe September, but 
in dull November, after quitting the country for 
the city, and inthe midst of the bustle and pas- 
sion of the great electioneering campaign, the 
fit came upon me while looking at the luscious 
apples and brilliant flowers upon the tables of 
our Horticultural Society ; and had it not been 
for this lovely spring day, this essay might have 
been a kind of digest of the remarks upon the 
Garden as an Educator that were then thrown 
out impromptu at request of friends, while the 
Democracy were listening to their pet orators in 
the great hall below, and thundering out at times 


| applause so deafening that the prize Nonesuches 


on the table seemed to deepen their blushes, and 
the radiant cactus to tremble in its sensitive 
petals at the din, as if spirits of Paradise were 
appalled by an outbreak from the pit below. 
But that bluebird’s song and these bursting buds 
have given my pen a fresh start, and I quit the 
old notes and write from a more vernal inspira- 
tion. 

It is very pleasant to go among the farmers, 
florists, and fruitmen—and I will not forget that 
November réunion now-—they are so full of love 
for their soothing, delightful pursuit, and so ready 
to give the help of their experience to every 
kindly seeker as to be quite winning to us men 
of books. I confess, however, to some little mis- 
giving when asked to enlighten them, in view of 
my small doings as an amateur cultivator. I 
am afraid that our few acres have been more a 


| sink of money than a mine, and that our crop 
| of health and pleasure, when compared with our 


account of outlay and income, would bring more 
than a smile to the faces of the thrifty husband- 


|men who are willing to hear a scholar talk of 


flowers, fruits, and trees with great respect, and 
take it for granted that his practice is as good 
as his theory, and his thrift keeps pace with his 
taste. Iam afraid to say how much our potatoes 


| and eggs cost us as compared with the market- 


price; yet sure I am that we got our money’s 
worth, for health and enjoyment that are price- 


less come into the estimate, and no money could 


tempt us to part with the harvest of delights that 
The most 
thrifty farmer or nursery-man is always ready 
to forgive an amateur a considerable share of 
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improvidence if he has only the true love of na- 
ture; and on that ground I am able to hold up 
my head among these good people, and talk and 
write as one of their gentle craft. What is said 


will have more point if we consider the philoso- 
phy of the garden as a school of science, a work- 


shop of art, and a gallery of beauty and sociality. 

Consider, first, the school that is opened to us 
among the plants. The place itself is a marvel- 
ous lesson, for it sets before us the first form of 
organic life, and teaches us how nature rises in 
vegetation from the earths of the mineral king- 


dom threugh the world of plants up to meet the | 


realm of animal organization with man at its 
head. The garden is thus mediate between the 
mineral and the animal world, and has a won- 
derful chemistry of its own that transforms soils 
of sand, loam, gravel, and clay into the juices 
and fibre of flowers, shrubs, and trees. The last 
great discovery of chemistry brings out this pow- 
er in clearer light by teaching us to see that all 
atoms of organic existence consist of but two 
general classes, the crystalloid and the celloid ; 
and it is with vegetation that nature passes from 
the crystalloid to the celloid, and begins to build 
up her wondrous architecture of living things. 
How this is done we do not know. We see that 
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grateful earth might fitly bloom out violets, lilies, 
and roses upon the grave of so loyal a lover of 
nature and man. If his prison-hero found a 
world in that one plant that pushed its way up 
between the stones, and became the subject of 
that lovely prose-poem, we surely are more fa- 
vored, and we all have field enough for our 
survey and our pleasure. ‘The lictle plots of a 
few square feet with vine and roses behind our 
city houses, or the broad acres of our great park, 
give us all our botanic garden, where we may be 
wiser with Ray, and Goethe, Linneus, and 
Jussieu, if we will. If the naked eye soon ex- 
hausts its range in our little field of vision, try 
the microscope, and what wonders disclose them- 
selves beneath our feet and give enchantment 
to the very dust we tread! I once passed the 
rambling hours of a week in the country in this 
way, peeping into the grounds at the risk of be- 
ing thought crazy, and was ashamed of my old 
ignorance and astounded by the new-found wis- 
dom. Even in the hard paths under our feet 


| there was a world of hidden beauty—flowers of 
| most exquisite tint and form; and never more 


the crystals of sand and limestone are dissolved | 


and transformed into the starch and gluten of 


wheat and corn; but our chemical laboratories | 
vainly try to make the change with all their sci- | 


ence and art; and all their retorts, and acids, 
and blow-pipes have never been able to make 
bread or bread-stuff—not even an atom of starch 
or gluten—out of earth. 
of God to work this transformation from crysta] 
to celloid, from mineral to vegetable, and each 
plant has its own line of succession from the be- 
ginning, and does its wonderful work in its own 
way, and with the same costume and imple- 
ments as at the beginning. 

The study of the various soils themselves be- 
comes most interesting in itself and its corre- 
spondences. A man of observation may learn 
wisdom for himself and his children by consid- 
ering the qualities of his land and what they 
stand for. The mind is sometimes thick and 
clayey, or light and loamy, or drifting and 
sandy, or hard and gravelly—and in each case 
needs as specific treatment as the soil. Some- 
times, too, the good yield of most forbidding 
soils gives us most encouraging hopes for un- 
promising children and youth. 
hundred loads, chiefly of clay, carted from a dirty 
swamp-hole to fill up a bog, and was frightened 
to see such an unsightly vacancy in the first lo- 
eality and such a cold, barren surface in the 
second. But the empty hole soon became a 
pretty pond, and the dismal clay smiled and 
laughed itself into a green and luxuriant mead- 
ow. Who will despair either of soils or souls 
after such an experience ? 

Then what a lesson a man may learn from 
the marvelous variety of growths in his garden. 
Saintine, the author of that charming story of a 


flower in a prison-yard, has lately died, and the | 


I once had five | 


Plants are ordained ! 


| system ? 





reverently did I quote Wordsworth’s lines that 
tell us, ‘* Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we 
stoop than when we soar.”’ 

When we walk through a garden of any mag- 
nitude we are surrounded with such a multitude 
and variety of growths as to be almost oppressed 
with those riches, and we find it hard to classify 


them under one dominant law. The lichens 


}and mosses, the ferns and funguses, the trail- 


ing and climbing vines; the flowers of all hues 
ind forms, the esculent plants so various, some 
ripening their fruit under ground and others 
lifiing it into the air and light; the clover 
and the grasses, the trees deciduous and ever- 
green of all sizes and shapes, from the low 
juniper to the soaring elm—what a world is 
thus set before us! and how shall we bring all 
this motley crowd of growths to any sort of or- 
der, and arrange them under any satisfactory 
This question has not only perplexed 
simple observers of nature like ourselves, but 
even the shrewd masters of botanic gardens; 
and it is still not wholly clear by what marks 
plants are to be classified. It is still the ruling 
habit of popular speech to classify plants under 
the heads of trees, shrubs, and herbs according 
to their mere size. But careful observation 
shows the foily of this arrangement, by showing 
that plants of the most various dimensions be- 
long to the same organic family; the bamboo, 
thirty feet high, being a kind of grass, and the 
lowly harts-tongue being of the same general 
division as the great tree-ferns that rival the 
palm. But when the error of this superficial 
system was seen it took years for naturalists to 
hit upon the true criterion. The system of Ri- 
vinus, in 1690, was based upon the formation of 
the corolla or circlet of flower-leaves. The sys- 
tem of Kamel, in 1693, depended upon the char- 
acteristics of the fruit alone, while Magnol, in 
1720, looked to the calyx or outer envelope as 
well as to the corolla; and at last Linneus, in 
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1731, drew his system from the variations in the 
stamens and pistils or the reproductive organs 
of the flower. We were brought up to believe 
in this last system, and some of us remember 
well how we used to plod over its pedantic 
terms, and write them again and again from set 
eopy into our writing-books at school. Before 
Linnzus, however, a sagacious Englishman, 
Ray, had a glimpse of the better science of veg- 
etation, and in 1703 had grouped plants either 
as flowerless or flowering, and had subdivided 
the flowering into dicotyledons and monocotyle- 
dons, according as the germ is nourished by two 
or one seed-lobe. The idea of Ray waited for 
its complet« ‘evelopment till the time of Jussieu, 
who presented the first principles of his Natural 
System to the French Academy of Sciences in 
1773, and finished his great Exposition of this 
system in 1789, eleven years after its commence- 
ment. His system with some modifications now 
prevails, and plants are divided into the asexual 
or flowerless and the serua/ or flowering. With- 
out puzzling our readers with learned terms, it is 
better to take them out into the garden and 
teach them how to see for themselves the lead- 
ing characteristics of plants. Consider, first, 
such as are asexual or flowerless. These are of 
two kinds: first, that have stems and 
leaves undistinguishable, such as the sea-weed, 
the fungus, the lichen; secondly, those that 
have leaves and stems distinguishable, such as 
ferns and mosses. There can be no difficulty 
in understanding at once these two classes of 
the first order of plants; for any toad-stool or 
mushroom shows us a plant both flowerless and 
without distinguishable leaves and stem. Pluck, 
moreover, a leaf of fern of any kind, and instead 
of flowers or seeds, you will note on the back 
of the leaf little elevations that look like bar- 
nacles, and from these come the spores that 
propagate the plant. Thus you have the two 
classes of flowerless plants. 

I am willing to be laughed at for quaintly 
simplifying the second and principal order of 
plants, the sexual or flowering; and once amused 
an intelligent and good-natured audience by pro- 
ducing a cornstalk and a stick of sassafras as 
specimens of the two orders of the second of the 
two great divisions. All the plants that are 
most important to us are either of the cornstalk 
or the sassafras family. Perhaps it is best, 
however, to take a more familiar specimen than 
the sassafras, and we will hold up the cornstalk 
and the maple branch before our readers as 
specimens. The cornstalk is a somewhat home- 
ly creature, but has the most distinguished rela- 
tives, and is of the family of the grasses, lilies, 
and palms. All our cereals are of this family, 
and without its help man and beast must come 
near starving. The characteristic marks are 
obvious. The cornstalk grows from within and 
is endogenous, and, moreover, the germ is fed from 
only a single cotyledon or seed-lobe. In this as 
in the other plants of its class, there is no clear 
distinction between the wood and the bark. 


those 
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same grand division of flowering plants, and we 
have, as in the maple and all our forest trees. 
and most of our fruits and flowers, the constant 
mark of the formation of the wood from without 
inward, so as to record each successive season 
of growth in the rings of the trunk or branch 
beneath the bark which is distinct from the 
wood. The germ, moreover, in growing is nou 
ished by two seed-lobes instead of « 


ne. It is 
interesting and instructive to carry these simple 
principles in our mind as we ramble through 
our groves, and orchards, and garden with prun- 
ing-kuife and microscope in hand. We soon 
find ourselves becoming tolerable botanists with- 
out crazing our heads with a catalogue of out- 
landish names. We can train even our little 
children to read this grand yet obvious alphabet 
of nature, and tell whether a plant belongs to 
the flowering or flowerless division; whether to 
the family of toad-stools, mosses, and ferns, or 
to the family of grasses and trees; and to de- 
cide to which branch of this last great family it 
belongs—whether to the grass and cornstalk tribe, 
or to the tribe of maples and roses. When we 
have found the place of a plant in the grand 
division, and its general class, it is interesting 
to hunt up its especial order and tribe, and say 
exactly what it is in common phrase. Here, 
for example, we have a clump of oaks of various 
kinds, big and little, that have colonized that 
corner of our ground. Cut off a branch or twig 
from each. Ascertain by the wood that it be- 
longs to the grand division of flowering plants, 
and to the first class exogenous and dicotyledon- 
ous, and then trace it out to the second sub- 
division of plants without corolla, and to its or- 
der, according to Loudon, among the urticec 

with rough points or stinging hairs, and sce its 
odd affinity with the nettle that gives the order 
the name; or, as other botanists have it, we may 
rank it with the cupuliferce or cup-bearing trees 
among the chestnuts, and beeches, and hazels. 
Thus we have fixed the place of the oak accord- 
ing to the natural system. Then we can com- 
pare the leaf and wood with those of other oaks 
described in the catalogues or plates, and tell 
just what kind of oak it is. Every such search 
will teach us a great deal, and if we have a good 
botanist at hand great is the gain. A plain 
farmer who has learned the trees and shrubs by 
heart is an admirable colleague to the botanist, 
and may tell us at once what a plant is before 
the scholar can study it out, and may rid us of a 
vast deal of trouble by teaching us by its com- 
mon name where to look for our full scientific 
description. I am half ashamed to say that in 
our own little domain there are still many wild 
plants that I can not call by name, nor identify 
with any of the descriptions and plates in my 
books. Very likely that solid farmer or his 
buxom wife or pretty daughter, whom we some- 
times pass on their way to the village, might 
wholly dispel our darkness by a word as familiar 
as any in the kitchen and herb garden to the 


| rural population. 
Pass to the other or exogenous class of the | 


We know very well that the knowledge which 
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is generally sought from the garden is not of the 
scientific kind, and gardening is a very different 
thing from botanizing. It is not safe, of course, 
to base our cultivation upon learned classifica- 
tidns; and he would be a funny horticulturist 
who should portion off his grounds after the sys- 
tem either of Linnzus or Jussieu, and insist on 
keeping by themselves all plants not found in 
the same botanicclasses. This rule would com- 
pel us to keep the cucumber and pumpkin away 
from the corn, and forbid the rose to show its 
lovely head near the green turf which best sets 
off its beauty, or to mate with the lily that so 
completes its charm. We must bring economy 
and taste as well as science to bear upon our 
garden before we combine all desirable variety 
with unity, and integrate the differences of our 
vegetation by a judicious singleness of aim. In 
this way we reach the practical economy of gar- 
dening, and are able to bring our science into 
the service of ourart. The true economy must, 
of course, have in view both utility and beauty, 
for there can be no good garden without both 
elements; since the potato-patch and currant 
and raspberry bushes are none the less profitable 
by being neatly and even prettily arranged, and 
the winding paths through fresh lawns or un- 
der shady trees are full of healthful influence, 
strengthening the limbs by inviting exercise, 
and cheering the spirits by various aspects of 
loveliness. 

As to the complete idea of the garden, the 
estimate must differ as our point of view or aim 
differs. If we were writing for a prince with 
ready millions at command, we might perhaps 
take Lord Bacon’s estimate, and say that thirty 
acres are not too much for a prince-like garden, 
without including the forest park or farm. It 
is easy to see how his plan might be adapted 
to modern taste, and made quite charming, by 
doing away his absurd Dutch squares, and set 
circles, and cumbrous carpentry. If laid out lit- 
erally by his plan, his thirty acres would be- 
come a magnificent baby-house, and confirm his 
own remark, “that when ages grow to civility 
and elegancy, men come to build stately rather 
than to garden finely, as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” His four acres of green in 
the entrance, with two long walks in covered 
alleys on either side, would be a dismal affair 
without trees ot shrubs to cheer the eye and re- 
lieve the loiterer from the necessity of hiding 
under the covering of carpenter’s-work, twelve 
feet high, to escape the glare and heat of the 
summer sun. Nor do wesee much charm in his 
artificial mound (in the middle of the twelve- 
acre garden proper), thirty feet high, for ‘‘some 
fine banqueting- house, with some chimneys 
neatly cast, and without too much glass.” His 
heath of six acres in the rear, which he would 
have ‘‘formed as much as may be to a natural 
wildness,” is more to our modern taste; and the 
only trouble with this portion is that, instead of 
our having all the wild beauty by itself, and all 
the regular beauty by itself, the two should be 
intermingled, and the broad lawn should border 
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on charming flower-beds, of various growths, 
and romantic shrubbery in studied freedom; and 
art and nature should do their best to help each 
other. 

The case with us, however, is that we are not 
to devise princely methods of magnificence, but 
republican plans of economy; and the garden 
that we have in mind must needs be one that 
comes within the average means of lovers of 
nature in America. Any man of moderate 
means may own a few acres, and treat it accord- 
ing to the most approved principles of economy 
and taste. We who are not farmers wish, of 
course, to do as much as we can with our little 
domain, and expect, if possible, to unite the ad- 
vantages of payk and orchard—flowers for the 
eye and vegetables for the table. We wish to 
have the largest crop of market value and land- 
scape beauty. Our rule of utility may be summed 
up in a single sentence, and be said to be that 
method of gardening which secures the most 
products of the best quality suited to our needs 
through the year, and so produced as to draw 
out, without exhausting, the various and alternate 
powers of the soil. To carry out this rule, even 
in a kitchen-garden of half an acre, will be no 
small study and discipline to the shrewdest cal- 
culator and economist. 
ten on ‘*Qur Farm of Two Acres,” ‘ Four 
Acres,” and ‘*Ten Acres.” I shall be glad to 
see as good a book as these on *‘ Our Garden of 
One Acre,” or ‘* Half,” or ‘*Quarter of an 
Acre.” 
attainments in these economics of gardening that 
I will not pretend to be overwise, but be more 
ready to remember the constant comfort and 
health of our unfailing supply of fresh vegeta- 
bles through the season, than to school our read- 
ers in the art of money-making out of carrots 
and potatoes, strawberries and grapes. 

The economics of the beautiful I am more 
free to speak of, and am quite sure that beauty 
is far nearer to us, if we will seek it, than is 
commonly supposed. The great secret is to fol- 
low the lead of nature, and try not to overlay 
nature by ambition, and not to fall into poor 
artifice in our search for art. The idea of God 
in nature is obvious. He unites ever differ- 
ence with unity, and always brings together a 
large array of various elements around some 
central purpose. The great universe, our solar 
system, our earth, or any large prospect on its 
surface, or, if we specify particular objects, we 
may say that a tree, a bird, an animal, or, above 
them all, a human body, these manifest won- 
derful diversity of parts in unity of aim—and 
the study of creation opens an inexhaustible 
school of beauty. The nearer the garden comes 
to the variety and unity of nature so much the 
better for its completeness. There, as in na- 
ture, the lines of beauty and utility should be 
mingled; and while we should not be ashamed 
to plant our esculents and even our fruit trees 
in straight rows, we should study to secure the 
curve of grace wherever we can consult taste, 
and allow the generous eye and the easy foot to 


Books have been writ- 


I have so humble a sense of my own 
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move in the line of beauty. He is happy who 
can have enough of flowing or living water in 
his grounds to help him to dream of the lake, 
the river, and the ocean; enough of rise and 
fall on the surface to relieve the scene from 
monotony, if not to suggest the images of the 


hills and cliffs of his romantic rambles or rev- | 


eries; enough of lawn and grove to unite the 
charms of the open meadow with the forest 
shrubs ; flowers, shrubbery, and orchard enough 
to present the useful and the beautiful in judi- 
cious harmony, and to help the master and his 
friends to discern distinctly the hand of God— 
the All-wise and the All-lovely—in the domain. 
I believe most sincerely in making the garden 
thus a microcosm, an epitome of nature, a chap- 
ter out of the great Cosmos. 
Father Adam heard the voice of God in the 
midst of the garden, and our faith is that the 


same God is with us; and with all our illumin- | 
ation we are wretched scholars if we have not | 


learned to hear His word as it speaks to us 
amidst the flowers and trees. Lord Bacon well 
says, ‘‘God Almighty planted a garden, and in- 
deed it is the purest of human pleasures.” 
surely is the miad that forgets Him in this purest 
of pleasures, or fails to see His wisdom and good- 
ness in its riches. 


One glance at the science of horticulture pre- | 


pares the way for looking at the art, and so we 
pass from the garden as a school to regard it 
as a work-shop. It is certainly the oldest of 
work-shops—older by far than the carpenter’s or 
smith’s—and the place where man learned to 
earn his bread by the sweat of the brow. 
Strength surely is born of this labor, and the 
working power of the race comes mainly from 
the tillers of the ground. 
ing to call farm labor wholly blessed, or to think 
it altogether a luxury to work ten hours a day 
in the broiling sun, we may surely say that no 
form of muscular activity is more beneficial than 
that which belongs to a judicious round of gar- 
dening. It compels us to take every attitude, 
and call every muscle into use. We read of, 
and sometimes see, ingenious calisthenic ex- 
ercises that are so contrived as to bring the 
whole body into healthy motion, but no arti- 
ficial ingenuity can compare with gardening as 
a gymnastic exercise. What variety of imple- 
ment, posture, and movement there may be in a 
single morning’s work! 
or walk, or stand, with rake, hoe, trowel, spade, 
or plow. I certainly never knew what muscles 
I had till bringing them out in this various 
work. There is a great deal that a gentle hand 
may do, and grace as well as health attends the 
fair woman who plays the Flora or Pomona of 
the domain, and tends her flowers, vines, and 
trees, as a good housewife only can do. Beau- 
ty is lovelier at this task taan at any play; and 
a rational man on the way to matrimony might 
be more readily won by the charming contrast 
between the delicate haad and foot of the fair 
amateur gardener, and the brown earth and use- 
ful trowel or pruning-knife, than by the brill- 


We read that | 


Base | 


Without undertak- | 


We may sit, or stoop, | 
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iant belle of the ball-room with its surfeit of 
splendors and its monotony of unbroken display. 
There is nothing, moreover, better for a seden- 
tary man, or student of delicate habit, than 
moderate practice in the garden. There is va- 
riety enough to keep his attention, and effort 
enough to stir his blood, quicken his senses, 
and point his purpose. He may profitably try 
once in a while the harder forms of labor, and 
learn from experience what hard work is. Le: 
him go at the stones of the little or large quarry 
with sledge-hammer and crow-bar, or try his 
hand with the axe at felling some dead or 
doomed cedar or sycamore, and his aching flesh 
and bones, and panting breath, and swelling 
veins will soon teach him his limitations, give 
him new respect for his rough comrades at the 
business, and read him a new version of the old 
Latin saw, ‘* Non omnes omnia possumus,” or 
‘* We can not all do all things.” 

Skill as well as strength is found in tilling 
the ground, and the horticulturist who is master 
of his art need not hang his head before any 
adept in accomplishment. To be able to adapt 
each plant to its soil and conditions, to train 
and prune, to bud and graft, and perform all 
the nice offices of gardening, with the attend- 
ant supervision of fowls, cattle, and horses, and 
the due prevention of blights from the elements 
and ravages from noxious insects, requires a 
rare union of aptitudes and crafts, and seems al- 
most to call for all handiworks and vocations in 
one. Some persons have a charmed touch for 
trees and flowers. A good nursery-man has his 
|own gift of nature as well as training, and there 
is something more than superstition in the le- 
gend of St. Rosa of Lima, one of our few Amer- 
ican saints of the canon, who is said to have had 
such witchery over vegetation that the roses and 
lilies bloomed out at her approach. Some tem- 
peraments are certainly in peculiar harmony 
with plants, and seem to be loved by them as 
well as to love them. Perhaps there may be 
something in the influence of animal electricity 
over the growth of vegetation that may explain 
the apparent marvel, though I am not one of 
those who insist upon explaining all faith away 
| by the materialist’s creed or no creed. 

If we add the skill of horticuliure to the rug- 
| ged health that belongs to outdoor labor in the 
wholesome air of the country, we certainly have 
a work-shop worthy of the school which should 
| prepare us for it. Little as the rural population 
| come up to the proper standard of their privi- 
| leges, we may be quite sure that we need them 
| to recruit our exhausted city vitality, and that 
our great towns would miserably degenerate 
| without constant reinforcement from the bone 
| and sinew, the fresh blood and brain of the 
| green fields. So far, indeed, as the science of 
| health and the art of living are concerned the 
| city has the advantage; and were it not for our 
| better knowledge of medicine, ventilation, bath- 
|ing, cooking, etc., we might all languish and 
| die, until a fresh migration came in from the 
| bush. Undoubtedly the best science as well as 
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art is to be found in the great centres of life, 
and if we therefore receive much from the coun- 
try we are bound to give much in return, and 
carry our culture and knowledge into the vil- 
lages and fields. 

There is probably no piece of ground in the 
whole land better worth seeing than our Cen- 
tral Park, that work-shop of so much labor and 
studio of so much art. We ought to rejoice in 
it not only for its direct pleasures, but for its 
influence as a model garden upon the whole na- 
tion. Every man’s acres ought to be lovelier 
for that careful and magnificent enterprise and 
achievement. There is something there for ev- 
ery man to learn, whether for the millionaire 
bent on laying out his princely acres wisely, or 
the thrifty workman who would know what is 
the best vine to trail over his cottage or the best 
shade trees to set before his door. The element 
of beauty is evidently becoming more and more 
a popular study with us, and the taste for land- 
scape-gardening is making more general ad- 
vances in America than any other art except 
music, which goes so well along with it and 
seems to call for it as the song of the bird calls 
for the grove and the flowers, ‘‘ whose breath,” 
says Lord Bacon, “is far sweeter in the air 
(where it comes and goes, like the warbling of 
music) than in the hand.” 

The beautiful arts are brought before us by this 
illustration in their two classes—the arts of the 
hand, that appeal to the eye, and the arts of the 
voice, that appeal to the ear. Now surely the 
garden is the atelier for both classes of arts, and 
on the one hand invites architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and on the other hand rewards 
music, poetry, the drama, and eloquence. We 
must have some kind of building there, and any 
man of the least taste can play the architect 
upon some rustic bower, even if he has too much 
good sense or modesty to venture upon planning 
his own house or stable or conservatory. 
may be well amused at the effect that may be 
produced by a little money, where there is plen- 
ty of rustic timber. I built two rough arbors 
several years ago, which cost but twenty and 
thirty dollars, and now that the vines have cov- 
ered them they have risen into romantic beauty, 
and no costly summer-house of the old, artificial 
pattern can compare with them for a moment. 
My favorite retreat in the heat of the summer 
days is in the least costly of the two; and the 
pomp of millionaires seems ridiculous when I 
sit with some noble book in hand under the shel- 
ter of my twenty-dollar study, with stately oaks 
and walnuts around, with chirping birds and 
chattering squirrels, keeping company with the 
ceaseless murmur and rustle of their leaves. 
Last year I tried my hand at a statelier struc- 


ture, under the spur of a generous gift, and with | 
the help of a young student of architecture, who | 


is now winning honors in the great school of 
architects in Paris. His drawing was charm- 
ing, but the thing itself is more so; and the rus- 
tic tower with five pointed arches, on its stately 
rock foundation, is a picturesque feature of the 


One | 
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whole neighborhood, 


and is intended to bear 
aloft our sacred flag with the holy symbol_of 
our faith. The cost was only about two hun- 
dred dollars at the worst of all seasons for build- 
ing, aad in common times it might have been 
built for little more than half that sum. Who 
will laugh at me for erecting three handsome 
buildings for two hundred and fifty dollars? 
Let him laugh who wins. I am willing to be 
laughed at by any body who will get more beau- 
ty and enjoyment for less money. Onur acres 
are enriched for our lifetime, and our summers 
are idealized for a sum of money which might 
be easily spent upon a ball-dress or a dinner. 
Sculpture as well as architecture belongs to 
the garden. It is well to have means to set up 
fountains, vases, and statues, for these do much 
to fill out and integrate the landscape. But lit- 
tle wealth is needed to bring the sculptor’s eye 
for mass and form and light and shade to bear 
upon the prospect. Every grove and clump of 
and grouping. 
Swedenborg says that trees represent men; and 
whether he is right or not, we know that the 
finest statuesque effects may be produced by due 
selection and massing of trees and shrubs, so as 
fitly to combine and contrast the drooping wil- 
low or elm with the spire-like fir or hemlock, 
or the rounding maple or oak. At night the 
eye, in some respects, enjoys still more the seulp- 
tor’s art of giving beauty and grandeur to mass 
and form. In our little domain it was a new 
revelation to me years ago, when I bezan to 
walk at evening in our groves of cedars and 
maples and oaks, and to note the sky-line of 
shadow and light which so brought out their 
expression. The place had a solemn, grand, 
cathedral look; and two or three cedars that 
had no particular charm in the daytime rose 
up into romantic beauty then, and their tips 
seemed to be ready to volunteer to be built inio 
the walls of some old minster, in order to com- 
plete or repair the work of the glorious dreamer 
among the builders of the ancient times. The 
landscape-gardener must needs be a sculptor in 
taste if not in talent, and so arrange buildings, 
walks, lawns, trees, water, shrubbery, and all 
things in the view as to give all the true meas- 
ure and proportion, and bring out new power 
and charm under all the changing lights and 
shades of nature. Every man of common sense 
practices the same art, however, when little con- 
scious of it; and he who trains a woodbine upon 
a stately tree, or an ivy upon a solid wall, be- 
longs to the illustrious craft that ranks Phidias 
and Michael Angelo among its princes. He is 
a sculptor not in dead wood or brass or stone, 
| but in materials quite as ready to obey the call 
of taste and imagination, and give those effects 
of form and light and shade that lend the handi- 
work of the chisel its power and charm. 
| And who shall tell the capacities of the gar- 
| den for the painter's art, with its display of fig- 
| ure, color, and perspective. Landscape garden- 
| ing is landscape painting, with a stouter instru- 
iment than the pencil, indeed, and with richer 


trees or shrubs is a study in form 
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and more living colors than any on the pallet. ) 
It may be that the material is so near at hand, 

and often so ample as to leave little to the in- 

vention of art; and he sometimes treats nature 

most generously who most scrupulously lets her 

alone in beauty unadorned, and thus adorned 

the most. But generally the loveliest ground 

needs clearing and arranging. In fact, rural 

art is never so perfect as when it brings out na- 

ture; and culture of the soil, as of the soul, re- 

veals the fairest of its capacities, and lights up 

the face with its best expression. You must 

first be able to see your ground properly, and 

so also to see from it into the distance. If 

your garden is a wilderness of nature, where 

you can hardly see a rod before your face, you 

are not master of your domain; for you can 

not, either by sight or by imagination, take in 

its extent or richness, nor own it with your 

eye, that most imperial of the senses. ‘True 

art will not show the whole at once, but what 

it does show will imply the rest, as the hand or | 
foot implies the whole body. The thicket that 

you let remain will combine with that which 

you cut away to give the due proportion of se- 

clusion and openness, and your pruning-knife 

or bush-hook well plied will sometimes do won- 

ders in bringing your tangled wilderness into | 
the proportions of a picture. One of our great 

painters showed me a few days ago a picture on 

canvas twelve feet by seven, which embodied 

only a week’s work, and was a noble sketch of 

a storm in the Rocky Mountains, with all the 

features of snow-capped peaks, majestic cliffs, 

highland lakes, browsing deer, running brooks, 

stately trees, and gentle flowers. If he had been 

two months at work upon the piece the result 

before the eyes would be enough to show for the 

labor and time. Yet I have seen more marvel- 

ous transformations than that wrought by the 

knife and axe. Cut away a few bushes and | 
branches within that grove on the hill, and 
there is a full view, a grand picture, of the sea, 
with its changing waters, and its rich effects of 
storm and calm, moonlight and sunlight, now 
with broad and unbroken surface, and now all 
alive with vessels under steam or sail. I have 
seen an arbor that Eve might not scorn made 
in a couple of hours by clearing ont the interior 
of a thicket of alders and young cedars, open- 
ing a lovely carpet of ground pine under foot, 
and preparing the way for the woodbine, the 
clematis, and the honey-suckle to run up the | 
bushes of the encircling walls, and ts cover them 
with their rich and ever-varying iestoons and | 
arabesques. 

The proper application of the principles of 
perspective to any little domain as simple as ours 
may not shame any painter’s art, and what has 
already been done there is enough to show that | 
the pruning-knife is ally to the pencil, and both | 
may minister to the spirit of beauty. The ele- | 
ment of color, too, needs careful treatment, and | 
is much under command of taste and imagina- 
tion. The hues of nature, indeed, we do not | 
ereate ; but we find them, and not as the paint- | 


| flute, the harp, or piano. 
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er finds them, in parcels assorted and labeled at 
his order, but in natural combination. The 
rose is not of a single red, nor the pink or the 
violet of a single pink or violet shade. 
there is great choice in the selection 
ing of flowers, shrubs, and trees, so as to bring 
out the true melody and harmony of color. We 
may call color the music of the light, and, as in 
music, we may find in color melody and har- 
mony. That rose, with drooping head and blush- 
ing cheek, has its own native air or melody, like 
the song of the robin or bluebird; and that 
fuschia, with pendent and jeweled drops, seems 
to answer the rose’s queenly air with her own 
gentler tones. But group the whole array of 
plants of color duly, and what harmony is the 
result! Sometimes different clusters or beds 
of well-chosen flowers seem to answer each oth- 
er like the responsive choirs of the cathedral ; 
and it may not be altogether conceit to say that 
in a well-concerted garden you may have all 
voices of color music, from the deep base of the 
ruddy rose to the thrilling soprano of the violet. 
We need to take account of all the changes of 
season and periods of vegetation to bring out 
the proper effects of color, and the good gar- 
dener will sow his seed and arrange his flowers 
so as to leave no month uncheered from the 
time when the bluebird pipes on the advance- 
guard of spring, and pecks at the swelling buds 
of the maple, to the time when the sere and 
yellow leaf gives such glory to autumn, and the 
snow-bird is seen on his way to summer skies. 


But 


and group- 


| All the hues of nature, of course, should be made 


to contribute their part to the pictured series of 
months, and great account should be made of 


the constant features of the landscape, such as 


the evergreens and the mosses and the rocks 
that give such charm to winter when summer 
life is no more. 

The vocal arts can not fail to feel the power 


| of the haunt thus prepared for them in the land- 


scape; and music, poetry, the drama, and even 
eloquence, are ready to catch inspiration from 
the arts of rural architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Nature surely gives us music enough 
to call out our voices; and it is no slight to the 
birds to practice their art on true principles, and 


|make their wild melodies the prelude to the 


finer melodies and harmonies of the voice, the 
We hear of chamber 
concerts and academy concerts. Why not have 
garden concerts more frequently? I have cer- 


tainly sometimes thought even the organ-grinder 


a godsend in the country, and have there listen- 
ed with delight to the old strains that I would 
have closed my ears against in the city, so mueh 
does nature set off art, and the trees and flowers 
ask to be interpreted into music. And as to 
poetry, we are all ready to be poets in the coun- 
try; and if our fancy is dull of itself, and has 
no Pegasus of its own to ride, it is quite ready 
to mount upon the pillion of some favored son 
of the Muses, and ride with him into the heaven 
of ideals. How much poetry has been written 
in or about the garden every library is proof, 
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and Parnassus can never be a paved city. Even 
the policies and passions, the lights and shades, 
and follies and aspirations of city life come most 
to mind in the country, as they see the battle 
best who look upon it from some tranquil hill 
away from the din and smoke. The drama, 
too, belongs to the garden; and he who has the 
true eye may see tragedy and comedy all about 
him in the airs and attitudes, the loves and the 
quarrels of insects, reptiles, birds, and beasts, 
and the various play and mien of the more ra- 
tional tenants and ramblers of the domain, with 
their walks and talks, their work and play. It 
is a good place, too, for actual dramatic scenes, 
especially for pastoral life, and there are many 
parts of our great dramatists that can be charm- 
ingly enacted in groves or dells, or among flow- 
er-beds and grassy lawns. Last year a little 
association of amateurs of letters spent a day 
with us in the country, and amused themselves 
and us with recitations. Among other selec- 
tions they gave us the melancholy Jaques with 
his companions in the great scene in the Forest 
of Arden. The famous words ‘ All the world’s 
a stage” gave our little dell, with its canopy of 
oaks, elms, and walnuts, quite a Shakspearian 
dignity, and we were not at all ashamed to have 
such a scene brought to such a theatre. Nor 


would glorious Will himself have thought the | 


performance altogether poor. 
As to eloquence, the garden speaks for itself, 
and is sure to make its true friends and lovers 


speak; and the finest of all speech—that which | 


calls for two parties only, and is very likely to 
fix the destiny of both—flows more freely and 
willingly there in some charming arbor or shady | 
walk than in the city drawing-room or prome- 


nade. What sacred eloquence the garden may 
inspire none will deny who revere Him who 
bade us consider the lilies how they grow, and 
taught the hidden wisdom of the seed and the 
soil. 

I have been anticipating the last branch of 
our subject, and have implied that the garden 
may be a gallery of elegant resort, a saloon of 
society and conversation. Why should not more 
stress be laid on this idea? 

There is something in the place itself that fa- 
vors companionship ; and when left to ourselves, 
away from the distractions of the world, we make 
friends of books or find them in our neighbors. 
We feel our social nature more when less sur- 
feited with society, and made to hunger and 
thirst for its nurture and refreshing. There is 


something, too, in the ready walks and various | 


paths and scenes that invites conversation. The 
tongue insists on alternating with or relieving 
the active foot, and the eye, in time satiated 
with seeing, asks for the voice to give the list- 
ening ear its turn. The garden makes Peripa- 
tetics of us all, and after we have walked half 
an hour we are impatient to read or talk the 
next half hour, and keep up the balance between 
body and soul. 

Then what socializers are fruits and flowers 
by their taste and beauty! ‘The pear, peach, 
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apple, cherry, and all the smaller fruits of fla- 
vor, seem to be half soul and half body, and to 
mediate between the spirit and the flesh. Who 
cares to eat fine peaches or strawberries by him- 
self? We must share the treasure, like a choice 
poem or sparkling paragraph. All persons of 
gentle culture have this feeling, and every good- 
hearted man, however rough his hand, is no 
stranger to it. How obvious it is in all fruit- 
growers at their gatherings! and although the 
quantity of the choice fruit under view may be 
small, they insist upon sharing it in good fel- 
lowship. It may be a single choice apple or 
pear for the whole dozen of amateurs; but out 
comes the pocket-knife, and all have a fair por- 
tion#® I believe that the growing of fine fruits 
has introduced a new element into society, and 
has made the taste of good things to educate the 
higher taste that feeds on the beautiful, and 
brings men together in the fellowship of refine- 
ment and intelligence. The strawberry, the 
raspberry, the peach, and the pear have beer 
great civilizers in America, and their work is 
not done as yet. 

The more express beauties of the garden car- 
ry out this work, and there is something won- 
derfully assimilating in all scenes and objects 
of pure taste. Flowers are wine to the eye, and 
they who enjoy them find themselves won to 
genial companionship, that softens and exalts 
and does not inebriate. When combined with 
the various charms of the landscape they have a 
certain enchantment, and the rose or the honey- 
suckle is a precious poem when it interprets our 
old homestead or our pet haunt. Then how 
comparatively small the cost of much of this rare 
beauty. Buy a dozen or two of roses or phloxes 
of choice kinds, as you can for some two or 
three dollars a dozen, and see what will come 
of them. What exquisite bloom in those bush- 
roses, in that splendid Chateaubriand, that lux- 
uriant Mrs, Elliott, that stately Pius LX./ and 
| what witchery in those climbers that run like 
roguish imps upon every thing that will hold 

them, and are Puck in frolic and Ariel in aspi- 
ration! Those phloxes, I confess, amaze me 
by the perfection of their color and the continu- 
ance of their bloom. For two months that Va- 
lery has charmed us with its rich Magenta clus- 
ters, and that Alba perfecta has soothed and 
even evangelized us by those petals of exquisite 
white, with its interior of pink, as if love and 
| purity were blending together, and the pure in 
heart were flaming into rapture as they begin to 
see God. Yet the twelve phloxes cost less than 
| a good bottle of wine, and fof two months their 
| cups have been full of nectar, and now are fill- 
| ing again. 
| Dear reader, I must break off before I have 
| wholly done ; and should I say all that comes 
| of itself to the pen on this theme, you might tire 
| of my prattle if you were not moved to take up 
the word for yourself, and in your own garden 
| at this charming season ramble and dream, and 
| speak out what you and fair nature so well under- 
| stand together without need of any go-between. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS, 


Tue little group gathered together in Major 
Milroy’s parlor to wait for the carriages from 
Thorpe-Ambrose would hardly have conveyed 
the idea, to any previously uninstructed person 
introduced among them, of a party assembled in 
expectation of a picnic. ‘They were almos#dull 
enough, so far as outward appearances went, to 
have been a party assembled in expectation of a 
marriage. 

Even Miss Milroy herself, though conscious 
of looking her best in her bright muslin dress 
and her gayly-feathered new hat, was at this in- 
auspicious moment Miss Milroy under a cloud. 
Although Allan’s note had assured her, in Al- 
lan’s strongest language, that the one great ob- 
ject of reconciling the governess’s arrival with 
the celebration of the picnic was an object | 
achieved, the doubt still remained whether the 
plan proposed—whatever it might be—would 
meet with her father’s approval. In a word, 
Miss Milroy declined to feel sure of her day’s 
pleasure until the carriage made its appearance 
and took her from the door. The major, on his 
side, arrayed for the festive occasion in a tight 
blue frock-coat which he had not worn for years, 
and threatened with a whole long day of separa- 
tion from his old friend and comrade the clock, 
was a man out of his element, if ever such a 
man existed yet. As for the friends who had | 
been asked at Allan’s request—the widow lady | 
(otherwise Mrs. Pentecost) and her son (the 
Reverend Samuel) in delicate health—two peo- 
ple less capable (apparently) of adding to the 
hilarity of the day could hardly have been dis- 
covered in the length and breadth of all En- 
gland. A young man who plays his part in 
society by looking on in green spectacles, and 
listening with a sickly smile, may be a prodigy 
of intellect and a mine of virtue, but he is hardly, 
perhaps, the right sort of man to have at a pic- 
nic. An old lady afflicted with deafness, whose | 
one inexhaustible subject of interest is the sub- 
ject of her son, and who (on the happily rare | 
occasions when that son opens his lips) asks | 
every body eagerly, ‘‘ What does my boy say?” | 
is a person to be pitied in respect of her infirmi- 
ties, and a person to be admired in respect of 
her maternal devotedness, but not a person, if | 
the thing could possibly be avoided, to take to a | 
picnic. Such a man, nevertheless, was the Rev- | 
erend Samuel Pentecost, and such a woman was | 
the Reverend Samuel’s mother, and, in the dearth | 
of any other producible guests, there they were, 
engaged to eat, drink, and be merry for the day | 
at Mr. Armadale’s pleasure-party to the Norfolk | 
Broads. 


business. 


him. 


The arrival of Allan, with his faithful follow- 
er, Pedgift Junior, at his heels, roused the flag- 
ging spirits of the party at the cottage. The 
plan for enabling the governess to join the pic- 
nic, if she arrived that day, satisfied even Major 
Milroy’s anxiety to show all proper attention to 
the lady who was coming into his house. After 
writing the necessary note of apology and invi- 
tation, and addressing it in her very best hand- 
writing to the new governess, Miss Milroy ran 
up stairs (a little anxiously) to say good-by to 
her mother, and returned, with a smiling face 
and a side-look of relief directed at her father, 


| to announce that there was nothing now to keep 


any of them a moment longer indoors. The 
company at once directed their steps to the gar- 


| den-gate, and were there met face to face by the 


second great difficulty of the day. How were 
the six persons of the picnic to be divided be- 


| tween the two open carriages that were in wait- 


ing for them ? 
Here, again, Pedgift Junior exhibited his in- 
valuable faculty of contrivance, and solved the 


| problem off-hand before two words could be 


said about it. This highly-cultivated young 
man possessed in an eminent degree an accom- 
plishment more or less peculiar to all the young 


men of the age we live in—he was perfectly ca- 


pable at all times and under all circumstances 


of taking his pleasure without forgettine his 
Such a client as the Master of Thurpe- 
Ambrose fell but seldom in his father’s way, and 
to pay special but unobtrusive attention to Allan 
all through the day, was the business of which 
young Pedgift, while proving himself to be the 
life and soul of the picnic, never once lost sight 
from the beginning of the merry-making to the 
end. He had detected the state of affairs be- 
tween Miss Milroy and Allan at a glance, and 
he at once provided for his client’s inclinations 
in that quarter, by offerizz (in virtue of his local 
knowledge) to lead the way in the first carriage, 


jand by asking Major Milroy and the curate if 


they would do him the honor of accompanying 
‘*We shall pass a very interesting place 
to a military man, Sir,” said young Pedgift, ad- 


| dressing the major, with his happy and unblush- 


ing confidence, ‘‘ the remains of a Roman en- 
campment. And my father, Sir, who is a sub- 
scriber,” proceeded this rising lawyer, turning 
to the curate, ‘‘ wished me to ask your opinion 
of the new Infant School buildings at Little Gill 
Beck. Would you kindly give it me, Sir, as we 
go along?” He opened the carriage-door, and 
helped in the major and the curate before they 
could either of them start any difficulties. The 
necessary result followed. Allan and Miss Mil- 
roy rode together in the same carriage, with the 
extra convenience of a deaf old lady in attend- 
ance to keep the squire’s compliments within the 
necessary limits. 
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Never yet had Allan enjoyed such an inter- | 


view with Miss Milroy as the interview he now 
had on the road to the Broads. The dear old 
lady, after a little anecdote or two on the subject 
of her son, did the one thing wanting to secure 
the perfect felicity of her two youthful compan- 
ions—she became considerately blind for the 
occasion as well as deaf. A quarter of an hour 
after the carriage left the major’s cottage the 
poor old soul, reposing on snug cushions and 
fanned by a fine summer air, fell peaceably 
asleep. 


Allan made love, and Miss Milrcy | his place and, respectfully hailing the hindmost 
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sanctioned the manufacture of that occasionally 
precious article of human commerce, to a solemn 
base accompaniment on two notes, played by 
the curate’s mother’s unsuspecting nose. The 
only interruption to the love-making (the snor- 
ing being a thing more grave and permanent in 
its nature was not interrupted at all) came at 
intervals from the carriage ahead, Not satisfied 
with having the major’s Roman encampment 
and the curate’s Infant Schools on his mind, 
Pedgift Junior rose erect from time to time in 
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vehicle, dirccted Allan’s attention, in a shrill 
tenor voice, and with an excellent choice of 
language, to objects of interest on the road. 
The only way to quiet him was to answer, which 
Allan invariably did by shouting back, ‘‘ Yes, 
beautiful ;” upon which young Pedgift disap- 
peared again in the recesses of the leading car- 
riage, and took up the Romans and the Infants 
where he had left them last. 

The scene through which the picnic party 
was now passing merited far more attention 
than it received either from Allan or Allan’s 
friends. 

An hour's steady driving from the major’s 
cottage had taken young Armadale and his 
guests beyond the limits of Midwinter’s solitary 
walk, and was now bringing them nearer and 
nearer to one of the strangest and loveliest as- 
pects of Nature which the inland landscape, not 
of Norfolk only, but of all England, can show. 
Little by little, the face of the country began to | 
change as the carriage approached the remote 
and lonely district of the Broads. The wheat-| 
fields and turnip-fields became perceptibly few- | 
er; and the fat green grazing-grounds on either 
side grew wider and wider in their smooth and 
sweeping range. Heaps of dry rushes and reeds, 
laid up for the basket-maker and the thatcher, 
began to appear at the road-side. The old 
gabled cottages of the early part of the drive | 
dwindled and disappeared, and huts with mud 
walls rose in their place. With the ancient 
church-towers and the wind and water mills, | 
which had hitherto been the only lofty objects | 
seen over the low marshy flat, there now rose 
all round the horizon, gliding slow and distant | 
behind fringes of pollard willows, the sails of | 
invisible boats moving on invisible waters. All | 
the strange and startling anomalies presented | 
by an inland agricultural district, isolated from | 
other districts by its intricate surrounding net- | 
work of pools and streams, holding its com- 
munications and carrying its produce by water 
instead of by land—began to present themselves 
in closer and closer succession. Nets appeared 
on cottage palings; little flat-bottomed boats 
lay strangely at rest among the flowers in cot- 
tage gardens; farmers’ men passed to and fro 
clad in composite costume of the coast and the 
field—in sailors’ hats and fishermen’s boots, and 
plowmen’s smocks—and even yet the low-lying 
labyrinth of waters, unbosomed in its mystery 
of solitude, was a hidden labyrinth still. A) 
minute more, and the carriages took a sudden | 
turn from the hard high-road into a little weedy 
lane. ‘The wheels ran noiseless on the damp | 
and spongy ground. A lonely outlying cottage | 
appeared, with its litter of nets and boats. <A 
few yards farther on, and the last morsel of 
firm earth suddenly ended in a tiny creek and | 
quay. One turn more to the end of the quay— | 
and there, spreading its great sheet of water, far | 
and bright and smooth, on the right hand and | 
the left—there, as pure in its spotless blue, as | 
still in its heavenly peacefulness, as the summer | 
sky above it, was the first of the Norfolk Broads. 
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The carriages stopped, the love-making broke 
off, and the venerable Mrs. Pentecost, recover- 
ing the use of her senses at a moment’s notice. 
fixed her eyes sternly on Allan the instant sh 
woke. 

‘*I see in your face, Mr. Armadale,” said 
old lady, sharply, ‘‘ that you think I hay 
asleep.” 

The consciousness of guilt acts differently on 
the two sexes. In nine cases out of ten it 
much more manageable consciousness wit! 
woman than with a man. All the confusion. 
on this occasion, was on the man’s side. While 
Allan reddened and looked embarrassed, the 
quick-witted Miss Milroy instantly embr: 


} 
aced 


Isa 


| the old lady with a burst of innocent laughter, 


**Hle is quite incapable, dear Mrs. Pente- 


| cost,” said the little hypocrite, ‘of any thing 


so ridiculous as thinking you have been asleep!’ 

** All I wish Mr. Armadale to know,” pur- 
sued the old lady, still suspicious of Allan, ‘is, 
that my head being giddy, I am obliged to close 
my eyes in a carriage. Closing the eyes, Mr. 
Armadale, is one thing, and going to sle« p is 
another. Where is my son?” 

The Reverend Samuel appeared silently at 
the carriage door with his green spectacles ar d 
his sickly smile in perfect working order, and 
assisted his mother to get out. 

‘*Did you enjoy the drive, Sammy ?” asked 
the old lady. ‘* Beautiful scenery, my dear, 
wasn’t it?” 

Young Pedgift, on whom all the arrange- 
ments for exploring the Broads devolved, bus- 
tled about, giving his orders to the boatmen. 
Major Milroy, placid and patient, sat apart on 
an overturned punt, and privately looked at his 
watch, Was it past noon already? More than 
an hour past. For the first time, for many a 
long year, the famous clock at home had struck 
in an empty work-shop. ‘Time had lifted his 
wonderful scythe, and the corporal and his men 
had relieved guard, with no master’s eye to 
watch their performances, with no master’s 
hand to encourage them to do their best. The 
major sighed as he put his watch back in his 

ket. 

**I’m afraid I'm too old for this sort of 
thing,” thought the good man, looking about 
him dreamily. ‘I don’t find I enjoy it as 
much as I thought I should. When are we 
going on the water, I wonder? where’s Neelic?” 

Neelie—more properly Miss Milroy—was be- 
hind one of the carriages with the promoter of 
the picnic. ‘They were immersed in the inter- 
esting subject of their own Christian names, and 
Allan was as near a point-blank proposal of 
matriage as it is well possible for a thoughtless 
young gentleman of two-and-twenty to be. 

‘*Tell me the truth,” said Miss Milroy, with 
her eyes modestly riveted on the ground, “when 
you first knew what my name was you didn’t 
like it, did you ?” 

“T like every thing that belongs to you,” re- 
joined Allan, vigorously. ‘I think Eleanor is 
a beautiful name; and yet, I don’t know why, 





ARMADALE. 


I think the major made an improvement when 
he changed it to Neelie.” 

«TI can tell you why, Mr. Armadale,” said the 
major’s daughter, with great gravity. ‘There 
are some unfortunate people in this world whose 
names are—how can I express it?—-whose names 
are, Misfits. Mine is a Misfit. I don’t blame 
my parents, for of course it was impossible to 
know when I was a baby how I should grow up. 
But as things are, I and my name don’t fit each 
other. When you hear a young lady called 
Eleanor, you think of a tall, beautiful, interest- 
ing creature directly—the very opposite of me! 
With my personal appearance Eleanor is ridicu- 
lous—and Neelie, as you yourself remarked, is 
just the thing. No! no! don’t say any more 
—I'm tired of the subject; I’ve got another 
name in my head, if we must speak of names, 
which is much better worth talking about than 
mine.” 

She stole a glance at Allan which said plain- 
ly enough, ‘‘ The name is yours.” Allan ad- 
vanced a step nearer to her, and lowered his 
voice (without the slightest necessity) to a mys- 
terious whisper. Miss Milroy instantly resumed 
her investigation of the ground. She looked 
at it with such extraordinary interest that a ge- 
ologist might have suspected her of scientific 
flirtation with the superficial strata. 

“What name are you thinking of?” asked 
Allan. 

Miss Milroy addressed her answer, in the form 
of a remark, to the superficial strata—and let 
them do what they liked with it, in their ca- 
pacity of conductors of sound. ‘*If I had been 
a man,” she said, **I should so like to have 
been called Allan!” 

She felt his eyes on her as she spoke, and, 
turning her head aside, became absorbed in the 
graining of the panel at the back of the car- 
riage. ‘* How beautiful it is!’ she exclaimed, 
with a sudden outburst of interest in the vast 
subject of varnish. ‘I wonder how they do 
it!” 

Man persists, and woman yields. Allan de- 
clined to shift the ground from love-making to 
coach-making. Miss Milroy dropped the sub- 
ject. 

“Call me by my name, if you like it,” he 
whispered, perseveringly. ‘Call me ‘ Allan,’ 
for once—just to try.” 

She hesitated with a heightened color and a 
charniing smile, and shook her head. “I couldn’t 
just yet,” she answered, softly. 

“ May I call you Neelie? Is it too soon ?” 

She looked at him again, with a sudden dis- 
turbance about the bosom of ther dress, and a 
sudden flash of tenderness in her dark gray 
eyes. 

* You know best !” she said faintly, in a whis- 
per. 

The inevitable answer was on the tip of Al- 
lan’s tongue. At the very instant, however, 
when he opened his lips, the abhorrent high ten- 
or of Pedyift Junior, shouting for “ Mr. Arma- 
dale,” rang cheerfally through the quiet air. 
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At the same moment, from the other side of the 
carriage, the lurid spectacles of the Reverend 
Samuel showed themselves officiously on the 
search, and the voice of the Reverend Samuel's 
mother (who had, with neat dexterity, put the 
two ideas of the presence of water and a sudden 


movement among the company together) in- 
quired distractedly if any body was drowned ? 
Sentiment flies and Love shudders at ail demon- 
strations of the noisy kind. Allan said, Damn 
it!” and rejoined young Pedgift. Miss Milroy 
sighed, and took refuge with her father. 

‘¢ ve Mr. Armadale!” 


Pedgift, greeting his patron gayly. 


done it, cried young 

“We can 
all go on the water together; I’ve got the big- 

The little skiffs,” he 
as he led the way to 
the quay steps, ‘* besides being ticklish and eas- 
ily upset, won't hold more than two, with the 
boatman; and the major told me he should feel 
it his duty to go with his daughter, if we all sep- 
arated in different boats. I thought that would 
hardly do, Sir,” pursued Pedgift Junior, with a 
** And, 
besides, if we had put the old lady into a skiff 
with her weight (sixteen stone if she’s a pound), 


gest boat on the Broads. 
added, in a lower tone 


respectfully sly emphasis on this word 


we might have her upside down in the water half 
her time, which would have occasioned delay, 
and thrown what you call a damp on the 
Here’s the boat, Mr. Armadale. 
do you think of it?” 


pro- 
ceedings. What 

The boat added one more to the strangely 
anomalous objects which appeared at the Broads 
It was nothing less than a stout old life-boat, 
passing its last deelining years on the smooth 
fresh water, after the stormy days of its vouth- 
A comfortable little 
eabin for the use of fowlers in the winter sea- 


time on the wild, salt sea. 


son had been built amidships, and a mast and 
sail adapted for the inland navigation had been 
fitted forward. There 
spare for the guests, the dinner, and 
men in charge. 


was room enougp and to 
he three 
Allan clapped his faithful liem 
tenant approvingly on the shoulder; and even 
Mrs. Pentecost, when the whole party were com- 
fortably established on board, took a compara- 
tively cheerful view of the prospects of the pie- 
“Tf any thing happens,” said the old lady, 
addressing the company generally, ‘‘there’s one 
comfort for all of us. My son can swim." 

The boat floated out from the creek into the 
placid waters of the Broad, and the full beauty 
of the scene opened on the view. 

On the northward and westward, as the boat 
reached the middle of the lake, the shore lay 
clear and low in the sunshine, fringed darkly at 
certain points by rows of dwarf trees, and dotted 
here and there, in the opener spaces, with wind- 
mills and reed-thatched cottages of puddled mud. 
Southward, the gr 


nic, 


’ 


sat sheet of water narrowed 
gradually to a little group of close-nestling isl- 
ands which closed the prospect, while to the 
east a long, gently undulating line of reeds fol- 
lowed the windings of the Broad, and shut out 
all view of the watery wastes beyond. So clear 
and so light was the sammer air that the one 
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cloud in the eastern quarters of the heaven was 
the smoke-cloud left by a passing steamer three 
miles distant and more on the inevitable sea. 
When the voices of the pleasure-party were still 
not a sound rose far or near but the faint ripple 
at the bows, as the men with slow, deliberate 
strokes of their long poles pressed the boat for- 
ward softly over the shallow water. The world 
and the world’s turmoil seemed left behind for- 
ever on the land; the silence was the silence of 
enchantment—the delicious interflow of the soft 
purity of the sky and the bright tranquillity of 
the lake. 

Established in perfect comfort in the boat— 
the major and his daughter on one side, the 
curate and his mother on the other, and young 


Pedgift between the two—the water party floated | 


smoothly toward the little nest of islands at the 
end of the Broad. 
Allan was delighted; and the major for once 
forgot his clock. Every one felt pleasurably, in 
their different ways, the quiet and beauty of the 
scene; Mrs. Pentecost, in her way, feeling it 
like a clairvoyant—with closed eyes. 

“Look behind you, Mr. Armadale,” whis- 
pered young Pedgift. ‘‘I think the parson’s 
beginning to enjoy himself.” 

An unwonted briskness—portentous apparent- 
ly of coming speech—did certainly at that mo- 
ment enliven the curate’s manner. He jerked 
his head from side to side like a bird; he stopped 
and cleared his throat, and clasped his hands; 
he sighed, and looked at the company. Getting 
into spirits seemed, in the case of this excellent 
person, to be alarmingly like getting into the 
pulpit. 

‘* Even in this scene of tranquillity,” said the 
Reverend Samuel, coming out softly with his 
first contribution to the society, in the shape of 
a remark, ‘‘the Christian mind—led, so to 
speak, igom one extreme to another—is forcibly 
recalled to the unstable nature of all earthly en- 
joyments. How, if this calm should not last ? 
How, if the winds rose and the waters became 
agitated ?” 

** You needn’t alarm yourself about that, Sir,” 
said young Pedgift, ‘‘June’s the fine season 
here—and you can swim.” 

Mrs, Pentecost (mesmerically affected in all 
probability by the near neighborhood of her son) 
opened her eyes suddenly, and asked with her 
customary eagerness, ‘*‘ What does my boy say ?” 

The Reverend Samuel repeated his words in 
the key that suited his mother’s infirmity. The 
old lady nodded in high approval, and pursued 
her son’s train of thought through the medium 
of a quotation. 

** Ah!” sighed Mrs. Pentecost, with infinite 
relish, ‘‘He rides the whirlwind, Sammy, and 
directs the storm !” 


“‘Noble words!” said the Reverend Samuel. | 


** Noble and consoling words!” 
“T say,” whispered Allan, ‘‘if he goes on 
much longer in that way, what's to be done?” 
**T told you, papa, it was a risk to ask them,” 
added Miss Milroy, in another whisper. 


Miss Milroy was in raptures; | 


j 


‘* My dear!” remonstrated the major. ‘We 

know nobody else in the neighborhood ; and as 
Mr. Armadale kindly suggested our bringing 
our friends, what could we do ?” 

‘* We can’t upset the boat,” remarkec young 
| Pedgift, with sardonic gravity. ‘It’s a life- 
| boat, unfortunately, May I venture tu suggest 
| putting something into the reverend gentleman's 
| mouth, Mr. Armadale? It’s close on three 
| o'clock. What do you say to ringing the din- 
| ner-bell, Sir?” 

Never was the right man more entirely in the 
| right place than Pedgift Junior at the picnic. 
| In ten minutes more the boat was brought to a 
| stand-still among the reeds; the Thorpe-Ambrose 
hampers were unpacked on the roof of the cabin; 
and the current of the curate’s eloquence was 
checked for the day. 

How inestimably important in its moral re- 
sults—and therefore how praiseworthy in itself 
is the act of eating and drinking! 
virtues centre in the stomach. 


The social 
A man who is 
not a better husband, father, and brother, after 
dinner than before, is, digestively speaking, an 
incurably vicious man. What hidden charms 
of character disclose themselves, what dormant 
amiabilities awaken when our common human- 
ity gathers together to pour out the gastric juice! 
At the opening of the hampers from Thorpe- 
Ambrose sweet Sociability (offspring of the hap- 
py union of Civilization and Mrs. Gripper) ex- 
tended among the boating party, and melted in 
one friendly fusion the discordant elements of 
which that party had hitherto been composed. 
Now did the Reverend Samuel Pentecost, whose 
light had hitherto been hidden under a bushel, 
prove at last that he could do something by 
proving that he could eat. Now did Pedgift 
Junior shine brighter than even he had shone 
yet, in gems of caustic humor and exquisite fer- 
tilities of resource. Now did the squire, and 
the squire’s charming guest, prove the triple con- 
nection between Champagne that sparkles, or 


that grows bolder, and Eyes whose vocabulary 


is without the word No. Now did cheerful old 
times come back to the major’s memory, and 
cheerful old stories not told for years find their 
way to the major’s lips. And now did Mrs. 
Pentecost, coming out wakefully in the whole 
force of her estimable maternal character, seize 
on a supplementary fork, and ply that useful 
instrument incessantly between the choicest mor- 
sels in the whole round of dishes, and the few 
vacant places left available on the Reverend 
Samuel's plate. ‘‘Don’t laugh at my son,” 
cried the old lady, observing the merriment 
| which the proceedings produced among the com- 
pany. ‘It’s my fault, poor dear—/ make him 
eat!” And there are men in this world who, 
seeing virtues such as these developed at thc 
table, as they are developed nowhere else, can, 
nevertheless, rank the glorious privilege of din- 
|ing with the smallest of the diurnal personal 
| worries which necessity imposes on mankind— 
| with buttoning your waistcoat, for example, or 
lacing your stays! ‘Trust no such monster as 








this with your tender secrets, your loves and 
hatreds, your hopes and fears. His heart is un- 
corrected by his stomach, and the social virtues 
are not in him. 

The last mellow hours of the day had just 
met the first cool breezes of the long summer 
evening before the dishes were all laid waste, 
and the bottles as empty as bottles should be. 
This point in the proceedings attained, the pic- 
nic party looked lazily at Pedgift Junior to 
know what was to be done next. That inex- 
haustible fanctionary was equal as ever to all 
the calls on him. He had a new amusement 
ready before the quickest of the company could 
so much as ask him what that amusement was 
to be. 

** Fond of music on the water, Miss Milroy?” 
he asked, in his airiest and pleasantest manner. 

Miss Milroy adored music, both on the water 
and the land—always excepting the one when 
she was practicing the art herself on the piano 
at home. 

‘* We'll get out of the reeds first,” said young 
Pedgift. He gave his orders to the boatmen, 
dived briskly into the little cabin, and reappear- 
ed with a concertina in his hand. ‘* Neat, Miss 
Milroy, isn’t it?” he observed, pointing to his 
initials, inlaid on the instrument in mother-of- 
pearl. ‘* My name’s Augustus, like my father’s. 
Some of my friends knock off the ‘ A,’ and call 
me ‘Gustus Junior.’ A small joke goes a long 
way among friends, doesn’t it, Mr. Armadale ? 
I sing a little, to my own accompaniment, la- 
dies and gentlemen; and, if quite agreeable, I 
shall be proud and happy to do my best.” 

**Stop!” cried Mrs. Pentecost; “I dote on 
music.” 

With this formidable announcement the old 
lady opened a prodigious leather bag, from which 
she never parted night or day, and took out an 
ear-trumpet of the old-fashioned kind—some- 


thing between a key bugle and a French horn. | 


‘‘T don’t care to use the thing generally,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Pentecost, ‘‘ because I’m afraid of 
it’s making me deafer than ever. But I can’t 
and won’t miss the music. _I dote on music. 
If you'll hold the end of it, Sammy, I'll stick it 
in myear. Neelie, my dear, tell him to begin.” 

Young Pedgift was troubled with no nervous 
hesitation: he began at once—not with songs 
of the light and modern kind, and as might 
have been expected from an amateur of his age 
and character—but with declamation and patri- 
otic bursts of poetry, set to the bold and biatant 
music which the people of England loved dearly 
at the earlier part of the present century, and 
which, whenever they can get it, they love dear- 
ly still. ‘*The Death of Marmion,” ‘‘ The Bat- 
tle of the Baltic,” “‘ The Bay of Biscay,” ‘‘ Nel- 
son,”’ under various vocal aspects, as exhibited 
by the late Braham—these were the songs in 
which the warm concertina and student tenor 
of Gustus Junior exulted together. ‘Tell me 
when you're tired, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the minstrel solicitor. ‘‘ There’s no conceit 
about me. Will you have a little sentiment by 
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way of variety? Shall I wind up with ‘The 
Mistletoe Bough” and ‘“‘ Poor Mary Anne?” 

Having wound up with those two cheerful 
melodies (sitting cross-legged on the roof of the 
cabin), young Pedgift respectfully requested the 
rest of the company to follow his vocal example 
in turn; offering, in every ease, to play “a run- 
hing accompaniment” impromptu, if the singer 
would only be so obliging as to favor him with 
the key-note. 

**Go on, somebody,” cried Mrs. Pentecost, 
eagerly. ‘‘I tell you again, I dote on music. 
We haven't had half enough yet, have we, Sam- 
my?” 

The Reverend Samuel made no reply. The 
unhappy man had reasons of his own—not ex- 
actly in his bosom, but a little lower—for re- 
maining silent in the midst of the general hi- 
larity and the general applause. Alas for hu- 
manity! Even maternal love is alloyed with 
mortal fallibility. Owing much already to his 
excellent mother, the Reverend Samuel was now 
additionally indebted to her for a smart indiges- 
tion. 

Nobody, however, noticed as yet the signs and 
tokens of internal revolution in the curate’s face. 
Every body was occupied in entreating every 
Miss Milroy appealed to the 
founder of the feast: ‘* Do sing something, Mr. 
Armadale,” she said , ‘* I should so like to hear 
you bs 

** Tf you once begin, Sir,” added the cheerful 
Pedgift, ‘‘ you'll find it get uncommonly easy as 
you goon. Music is a science which requires 
to be taken by the throat at starting.” 

** With all my heart,” said Allan, in his good- 
humored way. ‘‘I know lots of tunes, but the 
worst of it is, the words escape me. I wonder 
if I can remember one of Moore’s Melodies? 
My poor mother used to be proud of teaching 
me Moore’s Melodies when I was a boy.” 

‘* Whose melodies?” asked Mrs. Pentecost. 
“*Moore’s? Aha! I know Tom Moore by 
heart.” 

‘*Perhaps, in that case, you will be good 
enough to help me, ma'am, if my memory 
breaks down,” rejoined Allan. ‘‘I'll take the 
easiest melody in the whole collection, if you'll 
allow me. Every body knows it—‘ Eveleen’s 
Bower.’” 

**1’m familiar, in a general sort of way, with 
the ‘National Melodies of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’” said Pedgift Junior. ‘*T'll ac- 
company you, Sir, with the greatest pleasure. 
This is the sort of thing, I think.” He burst 
into a complieated musical improvisation, won- 
derful to hear—a mixture of instrumental flour- 
ishes and groans; a jig corrected by a dirge, 
and a dirge enlivened by a jig. ‘*That’s the 
sort of thing,” said young Pedgift, with his smile 
of supreme confidence. ‘‘ Fire away, Sir!” 

Mrs. Pentecost elevated her trumpet, and Al- 
lan elevated his voice. ‘‘*Oh, weep for the 
hour when to Eveleen’s Bower—’” He stopped ; 
the accompaniment stopped ; the audience wait- 
ed. ‘‘It’s a most extraordinary thing,” said 


body else to sing. 
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Allan; “I thought I had the next line on the 
tip of my tongue, and it seems to have escaped 
me. I'll begin again, if you have no objection. 
‘Oh, weep for the hour when to Eveleen’s Bow- 
er—’” 

**¢The lord of the valley with false vows 
came,’”’ said Mrs. Pentecost. 

“*Thank you, ma’am,” said Allan. ‘ Now! 
shall get on smoothly. ‘ ‘Oh, weep for the hour 
when to Eveleen's Bower, the lord of the valley 
with false vows came. The moon was shining 
bright’ —” 

**No!” said Mrs. Pentecost. 

*“*T beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said Allan. 
‘¢¢The moon was shining bright’—” 

‘*The moon wasn't doing any thing of the 
kind,” said Mrs. Pentecost. 

Pedgift Junior, foreseeing a dispute, perse- 
vered sotto voce with the accompaniment—in 
the interest of harmony. 

**Moore’s own words, ma’am,’ 
‘*in my mother’s copy of the Melodies.” 

**Your mother’s copy was wrong,” retorted 
Mrs. Pentecost. ‘Didn't I tell you just now 
that I knew Tom Moore by heart ?” 

Pedgift Junior’s peace-making concertina still 
flourished and groaned, sotto voce. 

‘© Well, what did the moon do ?” asked Allan, 
in despair. 

** What the moon ought to have done, Sir, or 
Tom Moore wouldn't have written it so,” re- 
joined Mrs. Pentecost. ‘‘ ‘The moon hid her 
light from the heaven that night, and wept be- 
hind her clouds o’er the maiden’s shame!’ I 


’ 


wish that young man would leave off playing,” 
added Mrs. Pentecost, venting her rising irrita- 


tion on Gustus Junior. 
him—he tickles my ears.” 

‘* Proud, I’m sure, ma’am,”’ said the unblush- 
ing Pedgift. ‘‘The whole science of music con- 
sists in tickling the ears.” 


‘*T’'ve had enough of 


‘““We seem to be drifting into a sort of | 


argument,” remarked Major Milroy, placidly. 
““Wouldn’t it be better if Mr. Armadale went 
on with his song ?” 

** Do go on, Mya Armadale!” added the ma- 
jor’s daughter. ‘Do go on, Mr. Pedgift!” 


“One of them doesn’t know the words, and | 
the other doesn’t know the music,” said Mrs. | 


Pentecost. ‘Let them go on, if they can!” 

** Sorry to disappoint you, ma’am,” said Ped- 
gift Junior; ‘‘I’m ready to go on, myself, to 
any extent. Now, Mr. Armadale!” 

Allan opened his lips to take up the unfinished 
melody where he had last left it. Before he 
could utter a note the curate suddenly rose, 
with a ghastly face, and a hand pressed convul- 
sively over the middle region of his waistcoat. 

‘*What’s the matter?” cried the whole boat- 
ing-party in chorus. 

‘*T am exceedingly unwell,” said the Rever- 
end Samuel Pentecost. 

The boat was instantly in a state of confusion. 
‘* Eveleen’s Bower” expired on Allan’s lips, and 
even the irrepressible concertina of Pedgift was 


| want them. 
| matter with him! 


said Allan, | 


silenced at last. ‘The alarm proved to be quite 
needless. Mrs. Pentecost’s son possessed a mo- 
ther, and that mother had a bag. In two sec. 
onds the art of medicine occupied the place left 
vacant in the attention of the company by the 
art of music. 

‘*Rub it gently, Sammy,”’ said Mrs. Pentecost 
‘*T’'ll get out the bottles and give you a dose. 
It’s his poor stomach, major. Hold my trum- 
pet, somebody—and stop the boat. You take 
that bottle, Neelie, my dear; and you take this 
one, Mr. Armadale; and give them to me as [ 
Ah, poor dear, I know what’s the 
Want of power here, major— 
cold, acid, and flabby. Ginger to warm him; 
soda to correct him; sal volatile to hold him up, 
There, Sammy, drink it before it settles—and 
then go and lie down, my dear, in that dog- 
kennel of a place they call the cabin. No 
more music!” added Mrs. Pentecost, shaking her 
forefinger at the proprietor of the concertina— 
‘‘unless it’s a hymn, and that I don’t object 
to.” 

Nobody appearing to be ina fit frame of mind 
for singing a hymn, the all-accomplished Ped- 
gift drew upon his stores of local knowledge, 
and produced a new idea. The course of the 
boat was immediately changed under his direec- 
tion. In a few minutes more the company 
found themselves in a little island-creek, with a 
lonely cottage at the far end of it, and a per- 
fect forest of reeds closing the view all round 
them. 

‘* What do you say, ladies and gentlemen, to 
stepping on shore and seeing what a reed-cut- 
ter’s cottage looks like ?” 
gift. 

‘*We say yes, to be sure,” answered Allan. 
‘*T think our spirits have been a little dashed 
by Mr. Pentecost’s illness and Mrs. Pentecost’s 
bag,” he added, in a whisper to Miss Milroy. 
‘*A change of this sort is the very thing we 
want to set us all going again.” 

He and young Pedgift handed Miss Milroy 
out of the boat. The major followed. Mrs. 
Pentecost sat immovable as the Egyptian Sphinx, 
with her bag on her knees, mounting guard over 
‘*Sammy” in the cabin. 

‘*We must keep the fun agoing, Sir,” said 


suggested young Ped- 


| Allan, as he helped the major over the side of 


the boat. ‘*We haven’t half done yet with the 
enjoyment of the day.” 

His voice seconded his hearty belief in his 
own prediction to such good purpose that even 
Mrs. Pentecost heard him, and ominously shook 
her head. 

‘*Ah!” sighed the curate’s mother. “If 
you were as old as I am, Mr. Armadale, you 
wouldn’t feel quite so sure of the enjoyment of 
the day!” 

So, in rebuke of the rashness of youth, spoke 
the caution of age. The negative view is noto- 
riously the safe view, all the world over—and the 
caution of age is, as a necessary consequence, 
generally in the right. 





CHAPTER IX. 
FATE OR CHANCE. 


Ir was close on six o’clock when Allan and 
his friends left the boat; and the evening influ- 
ence was creeping already, in its mystery and its 
stillness, over the watery solitude of the Broads. 

The shore in these wild regions was not like 
the shore elsewhere. Firm as it looked, the 
garden-ground in front of the reed-cutter’s cot- 
tage was floating ground, that rose and fell and 
oozed into puddles under the pressure of the 
foot. ‘The boatmen who guided the visitors 
warned them to keep the path, and pointed 
through gaps in the reeds and pollards to 
grassy places, on which strangers would have 
walked confidently, where the crust of earth 
was not strong enough to bear the weight of a 
child over the unfathomed depths of slime and 
water beneath. The solitary cottage, built of 
planks, pitched black, stood on ground that had 
been steadied and strengthened by resting it on 
piles. A little wooden tower rose at one end 
of the roof and served as a look-out post in the 
From this elevation the eye 
ranged far and wide over a wilderness of wind- 
ing water and lonesome marsh. If the reed- 
cutter had lost his boat, he would have been as 
completely isolated from all communication with 
town or village as if his place of abode had been 
a light-vessel instead of a cottage. Neither he | 
nor his family complained of their solitude, or 
looked in any way the rougher or the worse for | 
it. His wife received the visitors hospitably, in 
a snug little room, with a strong, raftered ceil- 
ing, and windows which looked like windows in 
His wife’s father told 
stories of the famous days when the smugglers 
came up from the sea at night, rowing through 
the net-work of rivers with muffled oars till they 
gained the lonely Broads, and sunk their spirit- 
casks in the water far from the coast-guard’s 
reach. His wild little children played at hide- 
and-seek with the visitors; and the visitors 
ranged in and out of the cottage, and round and 
round the morsel of firm earth on which it stood, 
surprised and delighted by the novelty of all they | 
saw. ihe one person who noticed the advance 
of the evening—the one person who thought of 
the flying time and the stationary Pentecosts in 
the boat—was young Pedgift. That experi-| 
enced pilot of the Broads looked askance at his 
watch, and drew Allan aside at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

‘**T don’t wish to hurry you, Mr. Armadale,” 
said Pedgift Junior; ‘‘ but the time is getting 
on, and there’s a lady in the case,” 

‘© A lady?” repeated Allan. 

**Yes, Sir,” rejoined young Pedgift. ‘*A 
lady from London; connected (if you'll allow 
me to jog your memory) with a pony-chaise and 
white harness.” 

‘*Good Heavens, the governess!” cried Allan; 
‘‘why, we have forgotten all about her!” 

“‘Don’t be alarmed, Sir; there’s plenty of 
time if we only get into the boat again, This 


fowling season. 


a cabin on board ship. 
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| pursued young Pedgift. 


| ter at his side. 


|ing avowal. 
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|is how it stands, Mr. Armadale. We settled, 


if you remember, to have the gipsy tea-making 
at the next ‘ Broad’ to this—Hurle Mere ?” 
**Certainly,” said Allan. ‘*Hurle Mere is 
the place where my friend Midwinter has prom- 
ised to come and meet us.” 
‘*Hurle Mere is where the governess will be. 
Sir, if your coachman follows my directions,’ 


** We have got nearly 


an hour’s punting to do along the twists and 
turns of the narrow waters (which they call 
The Sounds here) between this Broad and 
Hurle Mere; and according to my calculations 
we must get on board again in five minutes, if 
we are to be in time to meet the governess and 
to meet your friend.” 

‘*We mustn’t miss my friend on any 
count,” said Allan; ‘‘or the g 
I'll tell the major.” 

Major Milroy was at that moment preparing 
to mount the wooden watch-tower of the cottag« 
to see the view. The ever-useful Pedgift vol- 
unteered to go up with him, and rattle off all 
the necessary local explanations in half the time 
which the reed-cutter would occupy in describing 
his own neighborhood to a stranger. 

Allan remained standing in front of the cot- 
tage, more quiet and more thoughtful than usual. 
His interview with young Pedgift had brought 
his absent friend to his memory for the first 
time since the picnic party had started. Hi 
was surprised that Midwinter, so much in his 
thoughts on all other occasions, should have 
been so long out of his thoughts now. 
thing troubled him like a sense of self-reproach 
as his mind reverted to the faithful friend at 
home, toiling hard over the steward’s books in 
his interests and for his sake. ‘‘ Dear old fel- 


ac 
overness either, 


of course. 


Some- 


| low,” thought Allan, ‘‘I shall be so glad to see 


him at the Mere; the day’s pleasure won’: be 
complete till he joins us!” 

*¢ Should I be right or wrong, Mr. Armadale, 
if I guessed that you were thinking of some- 
body?” asked a voice softly behind him. 

Allan turned and found the major’s daugh- 
Miss Milroy (not unmindfal 
of a certain tender interview which had taken 
place behind a carriage) had noticed her ad- 
mirer standing thoughtfully by himself, and had 
determined on giving him another opportunity 
while her father and young Pedgift were at the 
top of the watch-tower. 

** You know every thing,” said Allan, smiling. 


| **T was thinking of somebody.” 


Miss Milroy stole a glance at him—a glance 
of gentle encouragement. There should be but 
one human creature in Mr. Armadale’s mind 
after what had passed between them that morn- 
ing! 

“I have been thinking of somebody too,” 
she said, half-inviting, half-repelling the com- 
“Tf I tell you the first letter of 
my Somebody's name, will you tell me the first 


| letter of yours ?” 


‘TI will tell you any thing you like,” rejoined 
Allan with the utmost enthusiasm. 
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She still shrank coquettishly from the very 
subject that she wanted to approach. ‘Tell 
me your letter first,” she said, in low tones, 
looking away from him. 

Allan laughed. ‘‘M,” he said, ‘‘is my first 
letter.” 

She started a little. Strange that he should 
be thinking of her by her surname instead of her 
Christian name; but it didn’t matter as long as 
he was thinking of her. 

‘* What is your letter?” asked Allan. 

She blushed and smiled. ‘ A—if you will 
have it!” she answered, in a reluctant little 
whisper. She stole another look at him, and 
luxuriously protracted her enjoyment of the 
coming avowal once more. ‘* How many syl- 
lables is the name in?” she asked, drawing pat- 
terns shyly on the ground with the end of her 
parasol. 

No man with the slightest knowledge of the 
sex would have been rash enough, in Allan's 
position, to tell her the truth. Allan, who knew 
nothing whatever of women’s natures, and who 
told the truth right and left in all mortal emer- 
gencies, answered as if he had been under ex- 
amination in a court of justice. 

‘*Tt’s a name in three syllables,” he said. 

**Miss Milroy’s downcast eyes flashed up at 
him like lightning. ‘‘Three!” she repeated, in 
the blankest astonishment. 

Allan was too inveterately straightforward to 
take the warning even now. ‘‘I’m not strong 


at my spelling, I know,” he said, with his easy, 


light-hearted laugh. ‘But I don’t think I’m 
wrong in calling Midwinter a name in three 
syllables. I was thinking of my friend—but 
never mind my thoughts. Tell me who A is— 
tell me who you were thinking of ?” 

‘** Of the first letter of the alphabet, Mr. Ar- 
madale, and I beg positively to inform you of 
nothing more!” 

With that annihilating answer the major’s 
daughter put up her parasol and walked back 
by herself to the boat. 

Allan stood petrified with amazement. If 
Miss Milroy had actually boxed his ears (and 
there is no denying that she had privately longed 
to devote her hand to that purpose) he would 
hardly have felt more bewildered than he felt 
now. ‘* What on earth have I done?” he ask- 
ed himself, helplessly, as the major and young, 
Pedgift joined him, and the three walked down 
together to the water-side. ‘‘I wonder what 
she’ll say to me next ?” 

She said absolutely nothing; she never so 
much as looked at Allan when he took his place 
in the boat. There she sat, with her eyes and 
her complexion both much brighter than usual, 
taking the deepest interest in the curate’s prog- 
ress toward recovery; in the state of Mrs. Pen- 
tecost’s spirits; in Pedgift Junior (for whom 
she ostentatiously made room enough to let him 
sit beside her); in the scenery and the reed- 
cutter’s cottage; in every body and every thing 
but Allan—whom she would have married with 
the greatest pleasure five minutes since. ‘I'll 
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never forgive him,” thought the major’s daugh- 
ter. ‘*To be thinking of that ill-bred wretch 
when I was thinking of him! and to make me all 
but confess it before I found him out! Thank 
Heaven Mr. Pedgift’s in the boat!” 

In this frame of mind Miss Neelie applied 
herself forthwith to the fascination of Pedgift 
and the discomfiture of Allan. ‘ Oh, Mr. Ped- 
gift, how extremely clever and kind of you to 
think of showing us that sweet cottage! Lone- 
ly, Mr. Armadale? I don’t think it’s lonely at 
all; I should like of all things to live there. 
What would this picnic have been without you, 
Mr. Pedgift ; you can’t think how I have en- 
joyed it since we got into the boat. Cool, Mr. 
Armadale? What can you possibly mean by 
saying it’s cool? It’s the warmest evening we've 
And the music, Mr. Pedgift ; 
how nice it was of you to bring your concertina! 
I wonder if I could accompany you on the pia- 
no? I should so like to try! Oh yes, Mr. 
Armadale, no doubt you meant to do something 
musical too, and I dare say you sing very well 
when you know the words; but, to tell you the 
truth, I always did and always shall hate Moore’s 
Melodies !” 

Thus, with merciless dexterity and manipu- 
lation, did Miss Milroy work that sharpest fe- 
male weapon of offense, the tongue; and thus 
she would have used it for some time longer, if 
Allan had only shown the necessary jealousy, 
or if Pedgift had only afforded the necessary 
encouragement. But adverse fortune had de- 
creed that she should select for her victims two 
men essentially unassailable under existing cir- 
cumstances. Allan was too innocent of all 
knowledge of female subtleties and susceptibil- 
ities to understand any thing except that the 
charming Neelie was unreasonably out of tem- 
per with him without the slightest cause. The 
wary Pedgift, as became one of the quick-witted 
youth of the present generation, submitted to 
female influence, with his eye fixed immovably 
all the time on his own interests. Many a young 
man of the past generation, who was no fool, 
has sacrificed every thing for love. Not one 
young man in ten thousand of the present gen- 
eration, except the fools, has sacrificed a half- 
penny. The daughters of Eve still rise to the 
height of their mothers’ merits, and drop to the 
depth of their mothers’ faults. But the sons of 
Adam, in these latter days, are men who would 
have handed the famous apple back with a bow, 
and a ‘*Thanks, no; it might get me into a 
scrape.” When Allan—surprised and disap- 
pointed — moved away out of Miss Milroy’s 
reach to the forward part of the boat, Pedgift 
Junior rose and followed him. ‘‘ You're a very 
nice girl,” thought this shrewd and sensible 
young man; ‘but a client’s a client; and I am 
sorry to inform you, Miss, it won’t do.” He 
set himself at once to rouse Allan’s spirits by 
diverting his attention to a new subject. There 
was to be a regatta that autumn on one of the 
Broads, and his client’s opinion as a yachtsman 
might be valuable to the committee. 


had this summer. 
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‘Something new, I should think, to you, 
Sir, in a sailing-match on fresh water?” he 
said, in his most ingratiatory manner. 

And Allan, instantly interested, answered, 
‘Quite new. Do tell me about it!” 

As for the rest of the party, at the other end 
of the boat, they were in a fair way to confirm 
Mrs. Pentecost’s doubts whether the hilarity of 
the picnic would last the day out. Poor Neelie’s 
natural feeling of irritation under the disap- 
pointment which Allan’s awkwardness had in- 
flicted on her was now exasperated into silent 
and settled resentment by her own keen sense 
of humiliation and defeat. 

The major had relapsed into his habitually 
dreamy, absent manner; his mind was turning 
monotonously with the wheels of his clock. The 
curate still secluded his indigestion from public 
view in the innermost recesses of the cabin; and 
the curate’s mother, with a second dose ready at 
a moment’s notice, sat on guard at the door. 
Women of Mrs. Pentecost’s age and character 
generally enjoy their own bad spirits. ‘‘ This,” 
sighed the old lady, wagging her head with a 
smile of sour satisfaction, ‘‘is what you call a 
day’s pleasure, is it? Ah, what fools we all 
were to leave our comfortable homes!” 

Meanwhile the boat floated smoothly along 
the windings of the watery labyrinth which lay 
between the two Broads. The view on either 
side was now limited to nothing but intermina- 
ble rows of reeds. Not a sound was heard, far 
or near; not so much as a glimpse of cultivated 
or inhabited land appeared any where. ‘*A 
trifle dreary hereabouts, Mr. Armadale,” said 
the ever-cheerful Pedgift. ‘* But we are just 
out of it now. Look ahead, Sir! Here we are 
at Hurle Mere.” 

The reeds opened back on the right hand and 
the left, and the boat glided suddenly into the 
wide circle of a pool. Round the nearer half of 
the circle the eternal reeds still fringed the 
margin of the water. Round the farther half 
the Jand appeared again—here, rolling back 
from the pool in desolate sand-hilis; there, 
rising above it in a sweep of grassy shore. At 
one point the ground was occupied by a planta- 
tion, and at another by the outbuildings of a 
lonely old red-brick house, with a strip of by- 
road near, that skirted the garden-wall and 
ended at the pool. The sun was sinking in the 
clear heaven, and the water, where the sun’s re- 
flection failed to tinge it, was beginning to look 
black and cold. The solitude that had been 
soothing the silence that had fell like an en- 
chantment on the other Broad in the day’s vig- 
orous prime, was a solitude that saddened here 
—a silence that struck cold, in the stillness and 
melancholy of the day’s decline. 

The course of the boat was directed across 
the Mere to*a creek in the grassy shore. One 
or two of the little flat-bottomed punts peculiar 
to the Broads lay in the creek; and the reed- 
cutters to whom the punts belonged, surprised 
at the appearance of strangers, came out, staring 
silently, from behind an angle of the old garden- 


wall. 
where. 


Not another sign of life was visible any 

No pony-chaise had been seen by the 
reed-cutters ; no stranger, either man or woman, 
had approached the shores of Hurle Mere that 
day. 

Young Pedgift took another look at his watch, 
and addressed himself to Miss Milroy. ‘* You 
may, or may not, see the governess when you 
get back to Thorpe-Ambrose,” he said; ‘ but 
as the time stands now you won't see her here. 
You know best, Mr. Armadale,” he added, turn- 
ing to Allan, ‘‘ whether your friend is to be de- 
pended on to keep his appointment ?” 

‘*T am certain he is to be depended on,” re- 
plied Allan, looking about him in unconcealed 
disappointment at Midwinter’s absence. 

** Very good,” pursued Pedgift Junior. ‘‘If 
we light the fire for our gipsy tea-making on the 
open ground there, your friend may find us out, 
Sir, by the smoke. That's the Indian dodge 
for picking up a lost man on the prairie, Miss 
Milroy —and it’s pretty nearly wild enough 
(isn’t it?) to be a prairie here!” 

There are some temptations — principally 
those of the smaller kind—which it is not in 
the defensive capacity of human nature to resist. 
The temptation to direct the whole force of her in- 
fluence, as the one young lady of the party, toward 
the instant overthrow of Allan’s arrangement 
for meeting his friend, was too much for the 
major’s daughter. She turned on the smiling 
Pedgift with a look which ought to have over- 
whelmed him. 
solicitor ? 

‘*T think it’s the most lonely, dreary, hideous 
place I ever saw in my life!” said Miss Neelie. 
‘If you insist on making tea here, Mr. Ped- 
gift, don’t make any for me. No! I shall stop 
in the boat; and though I am absolutely dying 
with thirst, I shall touch nothing till we get 
back again to the other Broad!” 

The major opened his lips to remonstrate. 
To his daughter's infinite delight Mrs. Pente- 
cost rose from her seat before he could say a 
word, and, after surveying the whole landward 
prospect, and seeing nothing in the shape of a 
vehicle any where, asked indignantly whether 
they were going all the way back again to the 
place where they had left the carriages in the 
middle of the day. On ascertaining that this 
was, in fact, the arrangement proposed; and 
that, from the nature of the country, the car- 
riages could not have been ordered round to 
Hurle Mere without, in the first instance, send- 
ing them the whole of the way back to Thorpe- 
Ambrose, Mrs. Pentecost (speaking in her son’s 
interests) instantly declared that no earthly 
power should induce her to be out on the water 
after dark. ‘Call me a boat?” cried the old 
lady, in great agitation. ‘* Wherever there’s 
water there’s a night mist, and wherever there's 
a night mist my son Samuel catches’ cold. 
Don’t talk to me about your mognlight and your 
tea-making—you're all mad! Hi! you two 
men there!” cried Mrs. Pentecost, hailing the 
silent reed-cutters on shore. ‘‘ Sixpence apiece 
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for you, if you'll take me and my son back in 
your boat!” 

Before young Pedgift could interfere Allan 
himself settled the difficulty this time with per- 
fect patience and good temper. 

**T can’t think, Mrs. Pentecost, of your going 
back in any boat but the boat you have come out 
in,” he said. “There is not the least need (as 
you and Miss Milroy don’t like the place) for any 
body to go on shore here but me. I must goon 
shore; my friend Midwinter never broke his 
promise to me yet; and I can’t consent to leave 
Hurle Mere as long as there’s a chance of his 
keeping his appointment. But there’s not the 
least reason in the world why I should stand in 
the way on that account. You have the major 
and Mr. Pedgift to take care of you; and you 
can get back to the carriages before dark, if you 
go atonce. I will wait here, and give my friend 
half an hour more—and then I can follow you 
in one of the reed-cutter’s boats.” 

**'That’s the most sensible thing, Mr. Arma- 
dale, you've said to-day,” remarked Mrs. Pente- 
cost, seating herself again in a violent hurry. 
“Tell them to be quick!” cried the old lady, 
shaking her fist at the boatmen. ‘Tell them 
to be quick!” 

Allan gave the necessary directions, and 
stepped on shore. The wary Pedgift (sticking 
fast to his client) tried to follow. 

‘© We can’t leave you here alone, Sir,” he 
said, protesting eagerly in a whisper. ‘“ Let 
the major take care of the ladies, and let me 
keep you company at the Mere.” 

‘*No, no!” said Allan, pressing him back. 
‘*'They’re all in low spirits on board. If you 
want to be of service to me, stop like a good 
fellow where vou are, and do your best to keep 
the thing going.” 

He waved his hand, and the men pushed the 
boat off from the shore. The others all waved 
their hands in return except the major’s daugh- 
ter, who sat apart from the rest, with her face 


hidden under her parasol. The tears stood thick | 


in Neelie’s eyes. Her last angry feeling against 


Allan died out, and her heart went back to hiro | 


penitently the moment he left the boat. ‘ How 
good he is to us all!” she thought, “‘ and what 
a wretch I am!” 
erous impulse in her nature urging her to make 
atonement to him. 


and flushed cheeks, as he stood alone on the 
shore. ** Don’t be long, Mr. Armadale!” she 
said, with a desperate disregard of what the rest 
of the company thought of her. 

The boat was already far out in the water, 
and with all Neelie’s resolution the words were 
spoken in a faint little voice which failed to 
reach Allan’s ears. The one sound he heard, 
as the boat gained the opposite extremity of the 
Mere, and disappeared slowly among the reeds, 
was the sound ofthe concertina. 
gable Pedgift was keeping things going—evi- 
dently under the auspices of Mrs. Pentecost— 
by performing a sacred melody. 


She got up with every gen- | 
| exclaimed, in astonishment. 
She got up, reckless of ap- | 
pearances, and looked after him with eager eyes | 


The indefati- | 


Left by himself Allan lit a cigar and took a 
turn backward and forward onthe shore. ‘ She 
might have said a word to me at parting!” he 
thought. ‘‘ I’ve done every thing for the best - 
I’ve as good as told her how fond of her I am. 
and this is the way she treats me!” He stopped, 
and stood looking absently at the sinking sun 
and the fast-darkening waters of the Mere. Som: 
inscrutable influence in the scene forced its way 
steadily into his mind, and diverted his thoughts 
from Miss Milroy to his absent friend. He start- 
ed, and looked about him. 

The reed-cutters had gone back to their re- 
treat behind the angle of the wall, not a living 
creature was visible, not a sound rose any where 
along the dreary shore. Even Allan’s spirits 
began to get depressed. It was nearly an hour 
after the time when Midwinter had promised to 
be at Hurle Mere. He had himself arranged to 
walk to the pool (with a stable-boy from Thorpe- 
Ambrose as his guide), by lanes and foot-paths 
which shortened the distance by the road. The 
boy knew the country well, and Midwinter was ha- 
bitually punctual at all his appointments. Had 
any thing gone wrong at Thorpe-Ambrose? Had 
some accident happened on the way? Determ- 
ined to remain no longer doubting and idling 
by himself, Allan made up his mind to walk 
inland from the Mere, on the chance of meeting 
his friend. He went round at once to the angle 
in the wall, and asked one of the reed-cutters to 
show him the foot-path to Thorpe-Ambrose. 

The man led him away from the road, and 
pointed to a barely-perceptible break in the out- 
er trees of the plantation. After pausing for 
one more useless look round him, Allan turn- 
ed his back on the Mere and made for the 
trees. 

For a few paces the path ran straight through 
the plantation. Thence it took a sudden turn 
through the thickening trees—and the water and 
the open country became both lost to view. Al- 
lan steadily followed the grassy track before him, 
seeing nothing and hearing nothing, unti! he 
came to another winding of the path. Turn- 
ing in the new direction, he saw dimly a human 
figure sitting alone at the foot of one of the 
trees. Two steps nearer were enough to make 
the figure familiar to him. ‘‘ Midwinter!” he 
‘* This is not the 
place where I was to meet you! What are you 
waiting for here?” 

Midwinter rose without answering. The even- 
ing dimness among the trees, which obscured his 
face, made his silence doubly perplexing. 

Allan went on eagerly questioning him. ‘‘ Did 


| you come here by yourself?” he asked. ‘‘I 


thought the boy was to guide you?” 

This time Midwinter answered, but in a 
strangely reluctant, irritating way. ‘ When 
we got as far as these trees,” he sdid, ‘‘I sent 
the boy back. He told me I was close to the 
place, and couldn’t miss it.” 

‘*What made you stop here when he left 
you?” reiterated Allan. “Why didn’t you 


| walk on?” 
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‘“* Don't despise me, Allan,” answered the oth- 
er, ‘‘ I hadn't the courage!” 

** Not the courage!” repeated Allan. He 
paused a moment. ‘Oh, I know!” he re- 
sumed, putting his hand gayly on Midwinter’s 
shoulder. ‘* You're still shy of the Milroys. 
What nonsense, when I told you myself that 
your peace was made at the cottage!” 

‘*T wasn’t thinking, Allan, of your friends at 
the cottage. The truth is, 'm hardly myself 
to-day. Iam ill and unnerved; trifies startle 
me.” He stopped, and shrunk away, under the 
anxious scrutiny of Allan’s eyes. ‘‘ If you wid/ 
have it,” he burst out abruptly, “ the horror of 
that night on board the Wreck has got me again; 
there’s a dreadful oppression on my head; there’s 
a dreadful sinking at my heart—I’m afraid of 
something happening to us, if we don’t part be- 
fore the day is out. I can’t break my promise 
to you; for God’s sake release me from it, and 
let me go back ?” 

Remonstrance, to any one who knew Mid- 
winter, was plainly useless at that moment. 
Allan humored him. ‘Come out of this dark, 
airless place,” he said; ‘‘and we'll talk about 
it. ‘The water and the open sky are within a 
stone’s-throw of us. I hate a wood in the even- 
ing—it even gives me the horrors. You have 


been working too hard over the steward’s books. 
Come and breathe freely in the blessed open 
air.” 

Midwinter stopped, considered for a moment, 
and suddenly submitted. 


‘You're right,” he said, “and I’m wrong, 
as usual. I’m wasting time and distressing 
you to no purpose. What folly to ask you to 
let me go back! Suppose you had said yes?” 

“Well?” asked Allan. 

“Well,” repeated Midwinter, ‘‘ something 
would have happened at the first step to stop 
me—that’s all. Come on.” 

They walked together in silence on the way 
to the Mere. 

At the last turn in the path Allan’s cigar 
went out. While he stopped to light it again 


Midwinter walked on before him, and was the | 


first to come in sight of the open ground. 

Allan had just kindled the match, when, to 
his surprise, his friend came back to him round 
the turn in the path. There was light enough 
to show objects more clearly in this part of the 
plantation. The match, as Midwinter faced 
him, dropped on that instant from Allan’s hand. 

“ Good God!” he cried, starting back, “ you 
look as you looked on board the Wreck !” 

Midwinter held up his hand for silence. He 
spoke with his wild eyes riveted on Allan’s face, 
with his white lips close at Allan’s ear. 

** You remember how I dooked,” he answered, 
in awhisper. ‘*Do you remember what I sgid 
when you and the doctor were talking of the 
Dream ?” 

“TI have forgotten the Dream,” said Allan. 

As he made that answer Midwinter took his 
hand and led him round the last turn in the 
path, 


‘**Do you remember it now?” he asked, and 
pointed to the Mere. 

The sun was sinking in the cloudless west- 
ward heaven. The waters of the Mere lay be- 
neath, tinged red by the dying light. The open 
country stretched away, darkening drearily al- 
ready on the right hand and the left. And on 
the near margin of the pool, where all had been 
solitude before, there now stood, fronting the 
sunset, the figure of a Woman. 

The two Armadales stood together in silence, 
and looked at the lonely figure and the dreary 
view. 

Midwinter was the first to speak. 

‘*Your own eyes have seen it,” he said. 
** Now look at your own words.” 

He opened the narrative of the Dream and 
held it under Allan’s eyes. His finger pointed 
to the lines which recorded the first Vision ; his 
voice, sinking lower and lower, repeated the 
words: 

‘‘The sense came to me of being left alone 
in the darkness. 

“T waited. 

‘*The darkness opened and showed me the 
vision—as in a picture—of a broad, lonely pool, 
surrounded by open ground. Above the far- 
ther margin of the pool I saw the cloudless 
western sky, red with the light of sunset. 

‘*On the near margin of the pool there stood 
the Shadow of a Woman.” 

He ceased, and let the hand which held the 
manuscript drop to his side. The other hand 
pointed to the lonely figure, standing with its 
back turned on them, fronting the setting sun. 

“ There,” he said, ‘*‘ stands the living Woman, 
in the Shadow’s place! There speaks the first 
of the dream-warnings to you and tome! Let 
the future time find us still together—and the 
second figure that stands in the Shadow’s place 
will be Mine.” 

Even Allan was silenced by the terrible cer- 
tainty of conviction with which he spoke. 

In the pause that followed the figure at the 
pool moved, and walked slowly away round the 
margin of the shore. Allan stepped out beyond 
the last of the trees, and gained a wider view 
of the open ground. The first object that met 
his eyes was the pony-chaise from ‘Thorpe-Am- 
brose. 

He turned back to Midwinter with a laugh 
of relief. ‘*‘ What nonsense have you been talk- 
ing?” he said. ‘*‘ And what nonsense have I 
been listening to? It is the governess at last.” 

Midwinter made no reply. Allan took him 
by the arm and tried to lead him on. He re- 
ieased himself suddenly, and seized Allan with 
both hands—holding him back from the figure 
at the pool as he had held him back from the 
cabin-door on the deck of the timber ship. Once 
again the effort was in vain. Once again Allan 
broke away as easily as he had broken away in 
the past time. 

‘*One of us must speak to her,” he said. 
** And if you won't, I will.” 

He had only advanced a few steps toward the 
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Mere when he heard, or thought he heard, a 
voice faintly calling after him, once and once 
only, the word Farewell. He stopped, with a 
feeling of uneasy surprise, and looked round. 

** Was that you, Midwinter?” he asked. 

There was no answer. After hesitating a 
moment more Allan returned to the plantation. 
Midwinter was gone. 

He looked back at the pool, doubtful in the 
new emergency what to do next. The lonely 
figure had altered its course in the interval: it 
had turned and was advancing toward the trees. 
Allan had been evidently either heard or seen. 
It was impossible to leave a woman unbefriend- 
ed in that helpless position and in that solitary 
place. For the second time Allan went out 
from the trees to meet her. 

As he came within sight of her face he 
stopped in ungovernable astonishment. The 
sudden revelation of her beauty, as she smiled 
and looked at him inquiringly, suspended the 
movement in his limbs and the words on his 
lips. A vague doubt beset him whether it was 
the governess after all. 

He roused himself; and, advancing a few 
paces, mentioned his name. ‘‘ May I ask,” he 
added, ‘‘if I have the pleasure—” 

The lady met him easily and gracefully half- 
way. 

“Major Milroy’s governess,” she said. ‘ Miss 
Gwilt.”’ 
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APTAIN SWITZEL found the hero of this 

story on a wreck which he met floating over 

the Atlantic, in company with a howling dog, 

and a few fowls, still alive and imprisoned in a 

basket-like coop, which had become immovably 

jammed in the gangway as it was on the point 
of rolling overboard. 

**TIt is a Danish brig, 
when he boarded the hulk. 
hail from, youngster ?” 

For answer our hero, a boy, seized the dog 
by the neck and turned a somersault with him 
into the Captain’s boat. 

** He can’t talk any thing but lingo,” said one 
of the oarsmen, making room for him, ‘‘ and he’s 
most a-perished ; his lips are cracked open and 
black as whale skin.” 

Captain Switzel hastily investigated the hold, 
which contained grain, and then ordered his men 
to pull back to his vessel. 

**T have only caught a Tartar fér my pains,” 
he remarked, giving the boy a sideway look. 

‘* A human being, Cap’n, is a human being,” 
said the oarsman who had just spoken. 

‘*He’s a foreigner,” was the reply. ‘‘ For- 
eigners that I’ve come across in all the ports I 
ever sailed into have proved rascals.” 

** Blast such rheterick as this ere!” muttered 
a red-shirted young fellow near the boy. ‘‘ The 
Cap’n is an old bacheldor, and has no more feel- 
in’ than an ostrich’s egg, and don’t know human 
uatur either.” 


‘Where do you 


’ said Captain Switzel | 
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The boy looked about him, aware that he was 
an object of interest to the rough men who had 
risen from the rough sea for his salvation, but 
said nothing till the boat ground against the 
hull of Captain Switzel’s Indiaman. Somebody 
gave him a rude hoist, which landed him on 
the deck; then he looked down into the boat 
and called, in a faint, hoarse voice, ‘“‘ Dag!” 

The dog was tossed up; but before the boat 
was hoisted the boy had fallen in a heap, face, 
hands, and feet together, as if the motives which 
had hitherto kept them separate and individual 
members had vanished. Captain Switzel picked 
him up as if he had been a bunch of oakum, and 

carried him below. In a few days he reappear- 
ed on deck, a handsome, yellow-haired Scandi- 
navian, dressed in a suit from the slop chest, 
with a man’s dirk in his leather belt. Having 
made the impression upon the crew that his 
name was ‘‘ Lorson,” he wisely gave up the at- 
tempt of talking in his own language, except to 
his dog, and applied himself to the study of 
Captain Switzel’s English, which was not as 
pure as it would have been if it had not been 
mixed with an idiom derived from a Dutch 
grandfather; for, in spite of the Captain’s con- 
tempt for foreigners, this remote relative was 
born in Amsterdam, though he had recently 
been buried as an American veteran of the War 
of 1812. 

Captain Switzel was outward-bound when he 

rescued Lorson from the jaws of the sea; upon 
this fact, perhaps, depended the consequences 
of the lives of both. The Captain staying tu 
long on the shores of Sumatra, weighing pepper 
and cheating the natives, caught the coast fever, 
and sailed away with it seething in his blood, 
together with a splendid cargo. A terrible calm 
befell the ship before his fever reached its heigut. 
As the crew said, the water rotted—the horror 
of creation was visible in its viscid depths. All 
that the crew saw—the breeding, formless, float- 
ing monsters—the Captain felt in his brain, and 
at last his reason fled. The mate had dosed him 
from the crude medicine chest and bled him in 
vain; nothing remained to be done, the mate 
| concluded, but to lash the patient in his berth 
and leave him. Lorson cut the lashings and 
pledged his word to the mate that the sick man 
should do no mischief above or below. By a 
| serene, active care, a patient, acute watchful- 
| ness, the Captain was brought back to the con- 
| fines of reason and convalescence. 

The day he reassumed the command the Cap- 
tain christened the boy to whom he owed his 
life, as his adopted son, by breaking a bottle of 
wine over his head, and declaring that his name 
was Lorson Switzel. ‘The young sailor men- 
tioned before, who was of a romantic turn, af- 
firmed that this time the ‘¢Cap’n’s rheterick” 
was all right, and congratulated Lorson upon 
having a father fall to him with plenty of rocks. 

When the ship arrived in Selhaven, its des- 
tination and the Captain’s home, he made ar- 
rangements immediately with the preceptor of 

| the Selhaven Academy, by which Lorson en- 
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tered into his family as a boarder, and into the 
Academy as a pupil. With injunctions on the 
part of the Captain, and tears on the part of 
Lorson, they separated, one to go to Calcutta, 
and the other to go through the gates of knowl- 
edge which stood uninvitingly open. 

In eighteen months the Captain returned to 
find his adopted son as tall as himself, more 
bashful, and not very learned. For the first 
time in the long period of the Captain’s sea- 
faring life—for he was now thirty-five—he felt 
tempted to remain on shore. He yielded to 
that temptation and another; for during the 
year he remained at home he fell in love with 
and married a girl sixteen years old, whose oc- 
cupation was that of a dress-maker, and whose 
position that of an orphan. She was making a 
dress for the preceptor’s wife when he first saw 
her, as he happened to call at the house for the 
purpose of chatting with Lorson. Heobserved her 
closely from behind his cigar, and asked Lorson 
where she came from and who were her relatives. 

**Oh, Mary Hogle!” Lorson replied, careless- 
ly; ‘*she came from nowhere, asI did. She was 
in the school last summer, paid her board and 
tuition by sewing all night for old Mrs. Brock 
and several others; but she is a bad scholar for 
all that.” 

‘*Pooh!” replied the Captain, ‘‘ what difier- 
ence does that make? She is handsome. I 
am glad she has no friends.” 

‘* Lorson smiled, smoothed his peachy cheek, 
without comprehending his friend’s intention, 
till he felt a nip on the said cheek, and heard 
the sharp whisper, 

‘* Shall you be jealous ?” 

‘* She is just my age,” Lorson answered. 

The Captain reddened, and said, hastily, 
‘¢ You will not be obliged to call her mother.” 

They both laughed then, and as soon as Lor- 
son found an opportunity he told Mary that she 
had made a conquest of the Captain, who was 
not an old man, afterall! Mary blushed at the 
news, looked proudly at Lorson, and resumed 
her sewing. She allowed the Captain, how- 
ever, at his first approach, to perceive that her 
inclination was favorable toward him. They 
were married without any courtship, and the 
honey-moon was a brief one, for the bridegroom 
was under sailing orders at the time of his pro- 
posal. 
for it was time for him to commence the pro- 
fession intended for him by his patron. The 
voyage was not a happy one to Captain Switzel ; 
the sea had lost its charm. He vowed to Lor- 
son that, once on dry land, he would never lose 
sight of it again; he would select some business 


within reach of a post-office at least, and Lor- | 
son, who was in no danger of being ‘‘ spliced” | 


for years to come, should take his place in the 
ship as soon as the owners would consent. At 
home he found Mary as much disgusted with 
her life in Selhaven as he was with his at sea. 
Whether she had pined for him, or whether she 
missed the enjoyment of her labors and her 
struggles with her small gains as dress-maker, or 


Lorson accompanied him on the voyage, | 
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was disappointed at not being admitted as an 
equal into the maritime aristocracy of the old 
town which had a feudal tenure on the sea, from 


having devoted a long ancestry to all sorts of 


crusades upon its domain between pole and pole, 


she did not confess to her husband; but she en- 
tered into his scheme of changing their manner 
of living with alacrity. He cast about for a new 
employment, and a new spot to reside in, and 
found them at hand. 
country and its resources were rendered by for- 


The geography of the 
tune favorable to his aspirations. ‘To the west, 
outside of Selhaven Bay, stretched a range of 
He bought the outermost one of the 
range, a mile or so in extent, upon which salt- 
Where 
ground flat, 
a house stood, which was occupied by the owner 


islands. 


works had been established for years. 
the island was the widest, and the 


of the salt-works, who was glad to exchange his 
property for the Captain’s in Selhaven. ‘To 
watch the vats, the salt in 
the schooner which he added to his purchase 


export therefrom 
for this purpose, and live in peace and quiet- 
ness with Mary, was Captain Switzel’s intention 
and desire. ‘The sea winds, though they might 
not rock his habitation, would still give him 
their familiar roar, and the endless procession 
of waves would pass before his vision, in their 
endeavor to compass the horizon, as uninter- 
ruptedly as when he rode with them in his ship. 
| Vague pictures of freedom, chickens, plain dress- 
}es, odd hours for eating and sleeping, and a 
| sense of constant protection, flitted in and out 
|of Mary’s mind; and so both were in a state of 
satisfaction. On the day of Lorson’s departure 
|} in the Urizambo, as second mate, they took pos- 
| Session of the island. From the bluff which 
| faced the ocean they watched his sails vanishing 
| with sunset below the horizon. ‘* The deep 
moaned round with many voices’ as it darkened 
in the rising breeze. ‘The captain sighed with 
the feeling which some inexorable association 
| gave him, when he turned toward Mary, and 
took her hand to walk homeward. With a 
touch of homesickness she sought the room at 
the back of the house nearest the Selhaven 
| shore, and looked from the window toward it. 
Its line of deep woods, which hid the town, rose 
firmly in the pale eastern sky—self-supporting, 
| yet companionabie; a strip of sea, more than a 
mile in width, rippled softly between them and 
the white beach but a few rods from where she 
stood. <A bed of sedge spread above it as far 
|as the rail-fence which divided soil and sand, 
Her eyes traveled slowly from the woods across 
| the water, the beach, sand, and sedge, and rest- 
ed within the fence. The grass was lush and 
verdant, she saw ; whether she could not have a 
garden, was the thought which impelled her out 
| of doors again, and which made her forget Lor- 
|son. She discovered a primrose-bush full of 
buds on one side of the door, and on the other 
a squat, sturdy, lilac-bush, with mound-like 
| fortifications of mould about its roots. With 
these discoveries she interrupted the tranquil 
smoke of the Captain’s cigar, and their discourse 
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the first evening concerned a garden and the 
improvement of the salt farm. Mary obliter- 
ated the old name of the island, ‘‘Gull’s Bluff,” 
and renamed it ‘** Crusoe,” inasmuch as there 
was no resemblance to that .ngenious navigator’s 
retreat—not even in the point of solitude, for 
the Captain had with hima hired man anda boy; 
and she had taken into her service Katy Brown, 
a sailor’s widow, who had been long befriended 
by the Switzels. Lorson, tossing round half the 
world, pushing in and out its great commercial 
ports, with ‘‘ the hopes that make us men,”’ felt 
upon his return, during the second summer 
of their abode at Crusoe, as if he had gone into 
a pre-natal state—the dim, early dawn of a life 
which could but usher a dim, late twilight, and 
so vanish without leaving a vestige. He saw, 
however, that they possessed the sedate content 
which fills the mind of those who have volun- 
tarily gone adrift from society, yet who people 
a solitary life with the habits of civilization. 
Captain Switzel enjoyed his trips to Selhaven, 
where he realized the profits of his salt harvest. 
Walking the deck of the schooner, and com- 
manding his crew of a man and a boy, he tasted 
a safe reminiscence of his former cruisings in 
distant seas; and his bargains on the main 
land still connected him with a business frater- 
nity. Mary also varied the monotony of her 
existence by going to Selhaven occasionally to 
attend church, to shop, or to visit her early 
friend, the preceptor’s wife. The merit of every 
visit, in her estimation, was that something was 
added to her stock of home-contentment—a new 
degree of comparison, if nothing less; a new 
pattern, if nothing more—which served to em- 
ploy her thoughts and time. The industriously- 
inclined may be always busy, and the Captain 
was as busy in his domain as a cabinet minister 
ever was in his, neither requiring men but ideas. 
Mary, on her part, was as much engaged; so 
entirely, indeed, that she found no time for any 
dolce-far-niente association with her husband. 
The fact, however, was never dwelt upon by 
either ; it is for the biographer only to go beyond 
the limits of the commonplace, if he ventures at 
all to trench upon the lives of the lower million. 
Nor did Lorson indulge in any abstract refiec- 
tions concerning them ; he sailed again with an 
impression so fixed of their absolute fitness for 
the situation, and the adaptability of the mate- 
rial about them, that only some great shock 
could have shaken his faith in it. The winter 
following his absence was a severe one, but Cap- 
tain Switzel with more than usual energy con- 
fronted it. He ran his vessel into Selhaven, trip 
after trip, without an ostensible reason, for he 
carried no salt, and lingered about the streets 


of the town as he never had done when an in-| 


habitant thereof. Ore day he slipped into a 
doctor’s office, and asked him to explain some 
curious feelings that had been creeping over 
him for several months. The doctor examined 
him, and replied with his finger on the Captain’s 
wrist. The reply contained the information 
that he probably would not live many months. 
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** My poor girl is searcely twenty,” was all 
the remark he made, attempting to count his 
pulse himself. 

What the cabin of his vessel witnessed that 
evening—for he put out of the bay as soon as he 
got the doctor’s opinion, and to the astonish- 
ment of his helmsman bore away from Crusoe, 
not arriving there till morning—God only knew. 
We hear of the ‘‘ strong man’s agony,” some of 
us have felt it, but who can describe it? He 
appeared in the familiar room at Crusoe, where 
breakfast was preparing, with the simple re- 
mark that the smell of the coffee that morning 
was more delicious thanever. He looked round 
the walls with the vision of his soul though, as 
the martyr going to the scaffold clings with his 
bodily vision to the engles of the streets he 
turns, and the shadows of the buildings he 
passes from forever. 

It was not long from this time before the 
faithful Katy Brown perceived that he did not 
eat his allowance, and mentioned the fact to 
him before Mary. He looked at her anxiously 
as she met his eye, and tried to hold her gaze 
to his, but failed; her glance wandered over 
him, and absorbed the atmosphere he was in. 
The first unearthly shadow passed over her and 
broke her slumbering consciousness. He knew 
it, and prayed as he had never prayed for him- 
self. Then an impatient irritation took pos- 
session of him; he cursed his luck, and wished 
that Lorson had let him alone when he had the 
fever. 
face. 


None of his emotions came to the sur- 
He said, with a short laugh, passing his 
hand over his rough whiskers, 

‘*T am not very well. In fact, I am not well 
at all; that’s the long and short of it.” 

This confession, slight as it was, shattered 
some prop which had sustained him; he failed 
visibly therefrom, and Mary was obliged to watch 
the shadow which daily grew into form and sub- 
stance. It was strange, but it was true, that 
the shadow, instead of drawing them together, 
seemed to keep them apart. It was owing to 
the Captain’s bravery, who denied himself the 
consolation of exacting the sweet suffering sym- 
pathy which was his right, and which she might 
have extended to him of her own will, if she 
had ever been taught to look into the deeps of 
being. She remained calm, respectful, habitu- 
ally dutiful. Once, tormented with pain, or a 
mysterious jealousy, he asked her if she had 
been happy with him. With aslight hesitation, 
as if she were taking thought whether she had 
been, she answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘¢ What has made you happy, Mary ?” 

‘¢ Every thing,” she replied, promptly, and 
with an air of having spoken satisfactorily. 

‘* Just so—just it,” he said, bitterly. 

This was the first and last expression of 
weakness. The subject of the future was ap- 
proached courageously and calmly; he con- 
sulted Mary’s wishes about removing from the 
island, but owned that he hoped she would re- 
main. No other spot, she replied, would be 
home to her; any shelter that she might seek 
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could never give her the protection, the sense 
of which she must always feel, within the ring 
of the isolating sea, and under the roof they had 
so purely made sacred to themselves. Might 
he venture, then, to ask of her a last favor—that 
she would bury him on the bluff. 

Her consent given, nothing more pertaining to 
any sentiment, or any thing relating to that 
which was to come, ever came to be discussed. 
He balanced his accounts, and taught her to 
understand them. Once or twice they went to 
Selhaven together, and several times the doctor 
visited them at the island. Captain Switzel 
asked for medicine, the last visit he made, to 
keep him alive till Lorson came, so that he 
might take the boy by the hand once more; he 
believed the dear fellow would feel hurt not to 
find him above ground. The doctor politely 
hoped that his prescriptions would prove suffi- 
ciently efficacious. The Captain gave one of 
his short laughs, and said that it would make 
little difference whether they met or not; Lor- 
son could understand what was meant, when 
he found himself owner of that part of the ship 
formerly his own—the meaning would be, that 
he should go on in the career chosen for him. 
The Captain’s secret instructions, if instructions 
they were, were placed in Lorson’s little Chinese 
writing-desk in his bedroom. Captain Switzel 
had also a private interview with Katy Brown, 
and required a promise from her, which cost 
him something, that she would not leave his 
wife, even to make a visit in Selhaven, for at 
least three years. 

As the season advanced he and Mary often 
walked up to the bluff to scan the passing sail 
and discuss the probabilities of Lorson’s return. 
It was not to be. Before the winds of autumn 
swept the plain and waste of the sea the kind- 
hearted Captain slept in the loam of the bluff, 
to crumble with it tili the roar and sweep of the 
great Archangel’s pinions should rise above the 
roar and sweep of the sea now encompassing 
him and fan the Universe away. 

Mary wept the tears good women weep when 
their best friends die 
wrinkle the brow nor the heart, but which con- 
secrate the memory. She deferred placing a 
head-stone on the bluff till Lorson should return ; 
she would only have his vision arrested by the 
familiar sight of the white gulls flying round the 
spot. But his coming was long delayed. He 
sailed from one foreign port to another, and a 
year passed before they stood face to face, with 
mournful, mute inquiries in their eyes. 

In the first days there was no diffidence or re- 
serve between them; life moved on with a tacit 
reference to the habits and tendencies of the 
Captain, which appeared to have accomplished 
Mary’s future. The topics which covered the 
ground of ordinary affairs were discussed as 
usual, with old Katy Brown as an auxiliary. 
But Katy grew mysteriously demonstrative all 
at once, and it was by her intervention that he 
was made to feel the fact that Mary was a wid- 
ow and he a young unmarried man. From that 


tears which neither 


hour he lost his peace of mind. On making the 
discovery he went to Selhaven where his ship 
was laid up for repairs and spent a week. He 
daily scanned the craft from keel to cross-trees, 
as if taking counsel with it, but returned to 
Crusoe no wiser than when he left. As he ap- 
proached the house an impulse prompted him 
to knock at the unused front-door and wait for 
Mary to open it. ‘Taking no pains to account 
for his impulse he knocked. 

“The Lord save us!” cried Katy Brown, 
‘‘who'’s at that door which has not been opened 
since the Captain was carried out feet foremost ? 
It’s a pirate after Kidd’s treasure ; it’s here some- 
where. Bill and Joe are down to the vats; it 
can’t be their fooling?” 

‘*T think the men have come from Selhaven 
with the head-stone,” said Mary, going to the 
door. 

* Why, Lorson,” she said, sharply, when she 
saw his tall figure filling the doorway, ‘‘ you 
know this door is never locked—not at night 
even.” 

**Time it was locked then,” he answered, 
turning the key in the rusty ward and passing 
in. Mary quietly unlocked it again and fol- 
lowed him. 

‘** Katy mentioned pirates,” 
she heard you knock; did you mean to suggest 
them ?” 

**T guess Lorson is afraid, or he wouldn't 
have locked the door,” Katy remarked 

**Tt would not be a difficult thing, Katy,” 
said, ‘*to carry you off to the Isle of Palms.” 


she said, ** when 


he 


He appeared to be musing over the subject 
till he was called to supper. Early in the even- 
ing Katy osfentatiously excused herself from the 
sitting-room, she was obliged to prepare for an 
early baking in the oven, and Lorson and Mary 
were left alone. 
for the tassels of some new window shades, and 


Mary was netting little bags 


Lorson was engaged in holding a newspaper be- 
fore his face which he did not read. He was 
absorbed in thought concerning Mary. It was 
certain, now that she had become a widow, that 
she stood alone in the world. She had no friend 
even to whom slie could go for companionship; 
she had never formed a circle of acquaintances, 
whose common sympathies might have been en- 
listed in her behalf. He recollected her prefer- 
ence for her solitary home; but how long would 
it hold? Would it be right for him to accept 
her present wishes, and allow her to remain 
without protection on the forlorn island? What 
could have induced Captain Switzel to leave 
things in this state when he had had ample 
time to settle his affairs, and remove Mary to 
a proper place before he rendered his last ac- 
count? He wished that he could ask the Cap- 
tain’s advice. Had it been possible that mo- 
ment for him to step over the boundary of the 
unseen world to confer with a disembodied soul 
he would have done so for her sake. Was it 
in the line of his duty to throw up his profes- 
sion, which suited him exactly, and settle upon 
the island, and round off his life, as the Captain 
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had, with running cargoes of salt into Selhaven? 
He was roused from his meditations by the rat- 
tling down of a window shade upon Mary’s 
head ; she had attempted to fix one of the nets 
to the tassel, and the cord had slipped from the 
roller. He sprang into a chair to adjust it for 
her, and she held up a lamp close to her up- 
turned face. He noticed while rolling up the 
curtain, for the first time in his life, the liquid 
brilliancy of her large dark eyes; they were not 
ardent, quick, moving, like his, but serene, se- 
rious, sincere. 
er he had resumed his chair and paper. The 
idea of age which he had always connected with 
her, from her relation to the Captain, faded sud- 
denly away. Venus rose not more beautiful 
from the sea than Mary as she emerged a young, 
beautiful woman before his vision. He dropped 
the paper, for his hands had become weak and 
éold, and looked about him as if he expected to 
see a glorious transformation every where. The 
sober sameness and the old silence brought him 
to his senses. Presently he remarked that the 
wind must have veered to the north by the shak- 
ing of the porch door and windows. 

** Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ the sound reminds me 
that fall is at hand.” 

“To-day is the 24th of August.” 

‘*To-morrow I shall be twenty-two. 
are the repairs on the ship advancing ?” 

**T think I was twenty-two last week. I re- 
collect my last birthday in Denmark. A cake, 
with fourteen or fifteen candles, was placed on 
the supper table; but my memory received a 
shock when I was shipwrecked. The workmen 
were scraping the hull yesterday.” 

Mary felt slightly embarrassed.- She had 
never heard him refer to his early life; the 
Captain, vears ago, had asked her not to speak 
of Lorson’s shipwreck—the terrible effects of 
it had so long been apparent. She hastily 
said : 

**Did you see the steamboat that is being 
built to run between Banyan Point and Sel- 
haven? She will touch at our wharf whenever 
we signal her to stop. I can go up to Selhaven 
every other day, if I choose ; and I was thinking 
that, as she will carry freight, it would be bet- 
ter not to depend on the schooner any longer, 
but send up the salt by the boat.” 


How 


‘‘Confound the salt!” Lorson cried, angrily | 


—‘‘the island will be overrun with curiosity- 
hunters and bathers, and I anticipate you will 
go to Selhaven every trip.” 

He forgot that he had been mentally deplor- 
ing the extreme isolation of Crusoe. 

**T do not care much about keeping the salt- 
works,” she replied, placidly; ‘‘the Captain 
hoped that things would go on the same, be- 
cause he believed that active employment would 
keep me from discontent.” 

** You can’t go on till the day of Judgment 
making salt; besides, the duty is greatly re- 
duced on foreign importations. You will make 
little money hereafter.” 

**Indeed,” said Mary, surprised at his un- 


His investigations went on aft- | 
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wonted energy; ‘‘the business of this world is 
as shifting as sand.” 

* Plans fail, even on desert islands.” 

A silence ensued, which was broken by Mary’s 
winding the clock—a signal to him for retiring. 

Hour by hour that night his reflections nar- 
rowed to the simple belief that he must stand 
before Mary in the light of a lover. The prob- 
abilities and possibilities of such a relation to- 
ward her terrified him. Having assumed that 
responsibility, and making the attempt to thrust 
the responsibility upon her of accepting his love, 
of returning it—what a back-ground rose up— 
the reeollection of Captain Switzel! He shud- 
dered at the wish he had indulged in of consult- 
ing him; he longed to forgtt him, ungrateful 
as it might be. He was not permitted to forget 
his benefactor, for the next morning Mary asked 
him to attend to the shipping of the Captain's 
head-stone in Selhaven, which should have ar- 
rived-weeks ago. 

‘Is there any thing else to attend to?” he 
asked, with calm desperation. 

** Mercy on us!” exclaimed Katy Brown ; ‘I 
am tired looking for that head-stone. It should 
have been set and done with six months ago. 
Here the good man has been dead most two 
years.” 

** Katy!” said Mary, reproachfully. 

‘*T mean it seems s Well, it is fifteen 
months,” 

Mary remorselessly felt, after she had spoken, 
that the event did seem far back in the past. 

‘*T dreaded, Lorson,” she said, ‘‘ to have it 
meet your eye as you rounded the headland. I 
felt as if you might put your ship about if you 
saw it on the bluff.” 

‘*Did you, Mary?” he asked, in a deep, re- 
pentant voice. 
| Mary looked at him, sadly and sweetly. 

*¢ Did you think of me then, Mary?” he add- 
ed, in perfect abstraction, thinking and feeling 
| nothing but the power which was growing abso- 

lute within him. 

| She blushed painfully, and Katy Brown said, 
| audibly, 

i. ett 

| He started at the sound; said that he should 
| not return for some days—the ship required his 
| attention—and hurried away. 

‘‘Sho!” repeated Katy Brown, after he had 
| gone. 
| Mary looked at her with indignation ; but the 
| cunning old woman said nothing, and Mary took 
| up her netting with a strange feeling of dullness. 
| Within a day or two a boat arrived, bearing 

the head-stone and the men to set it. For sev- 
| eral days following Mary visited the grave after 
tea, and remained there till the stars came out 
and then walked pensively home. On Saturday 
| night, a week after Lorson had left, she staid 
jin. The wind was against any sail standing 
from Selhaven; but Katy Brown said that 
Lorson would be in by midnight, and she 
| should prepare supper for him before she went 
|to bed, Mary must set the kettle over the 
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kitchen-fire, if she got tired waiting for him, 


and he could make tea for himself. Mary 
promised to do all that was necessary. Be- 
tween eleven and twelve she stirred the kitch- 
en-fire, put the tea-kettle over it, the pot beside 
it, and then closed the door between the kitch- 
en and sitting-room. Covering over the fire 
in the latter she put out the lamp, and softly 
rolling up the window-shade sat down before 
it. A tide of moonlight poured in, and she 
moved back, so that she might not be seen. 
All the gray ground was silvered by the moon’s 
rays; the bluff rose up a dim wall against the 
sea and faded before her vision could reach the 
grave there: the sea rolled to the right and the 
left its luminous billows toward her, and the 
sky over her was traversed by tremendous 
whirling clouds which floated swiftly over the 
island. It was easy to discern Lorson and his 
man as they struck the belt of light which en- 
circled the house; they entered the beaten 
path which passed the front-door and ended at 
a side-door, the usual entrance. She saw Lor- 
son scanning the house, and felt that his eyes 
rested on the she was; 
heard him address a few words to his man, 
who moved down the path, and then perceived 
that he himself intended to come into the room 
where she was. 

“You are still up,” he said, quickly, pulling 
off his over-coat and throwing down his hat. 

‘*Tt was so pleasant,” she answered, hastily 
rising; ‘*I will make tea for you.” 

“Sit still. I told John to dispatch his sup- 
per. I'll wait a little.” 

He moved a chair to the window and sat 
down with the light streaming over him. Mary 
remained standing. 

‘‘The moon never shone as it shines to- 
night,” he said. ‘*How free and splendid 
God’s world looks now! See, Mary, the moon 
is just above us.” 

She turned her face upward. 
in all its sweet, quiet beauty. 

‘*Oh, Mary, you are like the moonlight, 
pure, lovely; you draw me toward you as the 
moon draws the full, wild sea. Shine on me, 
light me along my voyages, and my voyage 
through life.” 

“Oh, Lorson!” 

‘Mary, you have been always as cold as the 
moonlight. Answer me. Have you not?” 

He spoke with so much vehemence, so pas- 
sionately, and his grasp upon her hand was so 
firm that her heart began to throb deeply. 

** Answer me, Mary.” 

The glance rested on his eager face; the fair 
curls she had seen so many years, and not seen, 
the lips eloquent with a new language, she felt 
his quick breath, his clasping fingers, and a 
sudden, profound, and invincible conviction took 
possession of her that she loved. 

‘*Do not ask me, Lorson,” she cried. 
am not cold now. But what is all this ?” 

**T have only just learned. But I can teach 
you; let me kiss you for my*own.” 


window where she 


Lorson saw it 
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She put her arms about his neck like a happy, 
loving child, and laughed joyously. 

They conversed till long after the water had 
ceased to boil in the tea-kettle. Katy Brown's 
superior sagacity discovered the situation early 
the next morning. Nobody had taken the tea- 
kettle from the fire; it had simmered and sim- 
mered, and it was a wonder, she commented to 
herself, that the bottom had not melted off. 
But young folks would be young folks; and she 
was glad of it. She reckoned that Mary was 
being voung for the first time, and the Lord 
must forgive her for thinking so 

Lorson and Mary were married. But a 
shadow lay between them; a pale cloud floated 
in their zenith. One day when Mary was en- 
gaged in packing away furniture—for the house 
was to be shut up on account of her going to sea 
with Lorson—she came across the little Chinese 
writing-desk and opened it. She found inside 
a sealed letter in the Captain’s handwriting ad- 
dressed to Lorson. She carried the letter to 
him and they read it together. It was short, 
and its contents were these: 

** Lorson, you and I owe too much to Chance not to 
trust heronce more. I have thought matters all over, you 
may be sure. Am I not right? And I thought it would 
be well to drop you a line—human nature is a marvelous 
instrument, don’t you find it so?—and express clearly 
what I think. It will be best for you to become Mary's 
husband in time; [ have no wish that my poor girl should 
go into any suttee business. If she thought it, this may 
change her mind; if you thought so, this may suggest that 
you should follow out my idea. With all, and through 
all, I give you a mutual blessing.” 


Lorson and Mary exchanged a long look of 
thankfulness. The cloud of doubt and remorse 
disappeared, and the good Captain was re- 
warded. 





A VALEDICTORIAN’S FATE, 
~ AM a Valedictorian, and the curse of the 
Valedictorian is on me. See if it be not. 

I entered college aged fourteen, arrayed in a 
close-buttoned roundabout, with a goodly amount 
of Latin syntax, Greek roots, and algebraic form- 
ule in my head, and a deal of ambition in my 
heart. Always fond of books, I lost none of 
my fondness in college. After the first term I 
was praised by my **‘ Society” friends, envied by 
others, as the *‘ head of my class.” 

Though big, bewhiskered chaps laughed at 
my home-cut-and-made jacket, and called me 


| ** Liliput,” I could scan Greek choruses and 


construe Latin more easily, and see farther into 
the analytic millstone than any of them. On 
the Commencement stage, when the class—all 
my seniors—rose to hear my valedictory, I felt 
that some old scores of sneers were canceled. I 
had never been much noticed in college circles, 
being neither fast, witty, nor rich; but the clos- 
ing scene balanced that account also. But then 
my star culminated. A classmate, whom, hand- 
some, rich, and popular, I had ponied through 
term after term, in Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, and who by three or four escaped the 
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honor of ‘‘ footing” the class, said to me, as I 
left the stage : 

‘* Now, Rush, you know we ‘ poor sticks’ al- 
ways beat you ‘honor, men’ in the world; so 
take your triumph while it lasts,” 

So I did. I was praised and flattered, was 
more noticed abroad in a week than in four 
years before, and at home I was autocrat. 

But what should this talented Valedictorian 
do? Iwas too young to study law just then; 
and, moreover, not being from patrician ranks 
or Mammon-blessed, I must earn money. So 
I concluded to teach. I found a situation in a 
boarding and day school—an institute for boys | 
and girls, young mea and misses. I taught 
almost every thing except Coptic and Fejee; 
break fasted by candle-light all winter ; and stood 
sentinel, policeman, judge, and executioner for | 
about forty chaps, aged from fourteen to twen- | 
ty-five, from six A.M. toten p.m. Salary $200 
per year and board. Room was nominally in- 
cluded; IT was accommodated with a closet. 
One of my special duties was to keep each and 
every of the forty male pupils separate, save at | 
certain specified times, rare enough, from each | 
and every of the forty female pupils, who occu- 
pied an adjacent building; no easy matter with- 
out a guard of Janizaries in one building and 
eunuchs in the other. Bless me! Elective 


affinities and sympathies can no more be ru/ed 
down by teachers and shut up behind clap-boards 
than electricity can be barred out by a shingle. 

But it was easier after all to part boys and 


girls than teacher and girls. A youngster of 
eighteen, if he be pedagogue, is subject as 
strongly as other youths to the attractions of 
bright eyes and smiling faces. I certainly 
was. I flirted out of school, and scolded the 
girls because they would not obey order i. | 
The consequences were indignation and remon- | 
strance to Principal; Principal remonstrates to 
Assistant, and a speedy resignation and de- 
parture. 

I carried, however, a consciousness that I 
left within those old brick walls a heart which 
beat in unison with mine. There had appeared, 
in the second term at the school, a dark haired 
and eyed girl, tall and stately, and as cold and 
repellent in manner as an iceberg. She was a 
splendid scholar, and I wasvattracted. I ‘‘ fell 
in love,”’ and by great exertions melted enough 
of the iceberg for a ‘‘smile.” But it was cold. 
Cool draughts, however, often increase fever: 
mine was not lessened. I continued by exer- 
tions while teaching and after. We read Emer- 
son, Schlegel, and Dugald Stewart, and talked 
a deal of metaphysical baby-talk. I thought 
that my learning was counting, and that the 
Valedictorian had won. Abouta year after our 
engagement I ascertained, through a short note, 
that I had only a place in the lady’s head—that 
her heart had run away with her head, and her | 
heart was won by another. 

The va/e was said not by but to me. 

I was then studying law out West. Shortly 
after being admitted to practice, but not hav 


| could support a wife, but I can 
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ing funds enough to hire an office, pay in ad. 


| vance, or buy Voorhees’s Code, I took again to 


the school-room. No boarding-school this 
time, and as little to do with the girls as might 
be. I had mainly boys to manage, did very 
well, and was well paid. Soon I was offered 
a tutorship in my Alma Mater and accepted. 
There I stuck! the President always quoting, 
‘* Juniores ad labores,” 
ing me jobs of all sorts. 

Meanwhile my classmates were pushing on. 
One became District Attorney of one of the best 
counties in one of our finest Western States, 
took a wife, had children, and made money. 
Others preached, some in country, some in city 
churches, and had helpmates of their choice to 
care for the parsonages. The intellectual Tit- 
man of the class became a Western city judge, 
and married a fat widow with a fat purse. My 
friend, who warned me on Commencement-day, 
was junior partner in a large mercantile house 
in an Eastern city, built a fine house, and placed 
therein a fine wife to preside at his board and 
shine in his parlor. I was neither attorney nor 
judge, had neither parsonage nor residence, no 
wife to put in one, and no money to support her 
with if there. 

In disgust I left off tutoring, plunged out 
West, and displayed a legal shingle. 
months I had four or five cases in 
Court, and received some thirty or forty dol- 
lars in cash. My previously-earned money 
showed signs of failing. 1 saw no prospect 
ahead, and so tried again; but I never succeed- 
ed. There was always a lucky fellow, not a 
Valedictorian, to step into the rich placers be- 
fore me. So, after a time of trial and disap- 
pointment, I journeyed ‘eastward, nor have I 
again passed beyond the Lakes. 

I am settled down now into a quiet country 
school-teacher. I earn more than enough to 
support me, and earn it too by hard work. I 
not find one. 
not have a rusty peda- 


and straightway assign- 
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The clever women will 
gogue; the dull ones I will not take. Better 
be wedded to my books and papers, and kindle 
the warmth in my heart from the glowing pages 
of the author geniuses of the past and present ; 
better be unloved by wife or child than have a 
mass of petticoated dullness dawdling forever 
around me, and confiding to me her troubles 
about the scarcity of butter and the stoppage of 
the kitchen drain. 

So I expect to live, teaching successive sets 
of youthful humans—clever, moderate, and dull 
—to ‘‘do sums,” conjugate ‘‘I love,” and keep 
‘* double entry,” and sometimes to solve simple 
equations—read Virgil, or even inflect ‘‘ Bou- 
Asiw.” TI should like a college professorship ; 
but I have no ‘‘ isms,” and only the reputation 
of having been Valedictorian. 

When my va/e comes to life, it will be given, 
I hope, in a quiet way ; and a few score urch- 
ins, with their books and plays, will soon for- 
get their old-bachelor teacher, the College Vale- 
dictorian. ® 
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{°° long, how long, the weary days go by! 
| Out on this spit of sand I hear nothing but 
a dull wash of the sea, view nothing but the slow 
changes of day and night in the upper regions 
of air. The sun rises, slides over the sky, 
sinks; the earth swings up the depths of space, 
and into the fellowship of the stars, till once 
again the rosy dawn impinges on the awful 
shadow, and morning 1s at flood-tide in the 
world. 

Ah, how different from all about me now is 
it then athome! In this place, if a finch could 
warble, I should not hear him; but, in that, 
every burdened bough shakes off its spray of 
song. How the soft mists and pearly vapors 
then go sifting up the hills! How fresh and 
fair the dear earth turns her blushing cheek to 
the sun again! Day breaks, and breaks with 
what dewiness and fragrance; with what sweet, 
hushed, and holy silence there ; with what gush- 
ing music further on! 

And yet it is the same round world—the spot 
that, when we tread other planets, will still be 
as belovedas home. ItisI thatamother. The 
beauty that haunts creation is refracted in alien 
rays from the angles of a cage. Being itself to 
me becomes bereft of all delight. Though one 
breathed the delicious airs of the islands of the 
blest, what bliss would their balm bring him 
were he no longer free? But yet, but yet, bind 
as you will, confine my steps, impede my gaze, 
the soul is still my.own. Ah, were that bound, 
I were a slave indeed ! 

Wild hours of battle, at least your memory is 
liberty of which they can not deprive me. There 
are no gyves to fetter my spirit; there is no key 
to turn upon that indomitable vagrant. Again 
I live over the march and the bivouac, the rifle- 
pit and the trench, the stealthy night-surprise 
and the charge, with one’s soul possessed by a 
mounting flame. Again we thread the terrible 
war-path of the Wilderness—all day a blind 
struggle, a column bending this way and that 
in a cloud of smoke, the dead dropping beside 
us, eternity close at hand; all night on our 
arms, no camp-fires, a biscuit for food, the rain 
dashing about us, and a hurly of elemental war- 
fare drowning the discord of the wide field: 
snatching sleep upon the tramp, lying down in 
pools of water for a moment, and off and away 
in dreams; starting into line at the word of 
command, pushing on in the perturbed black- 
ness, our hearts full of fierce vigor. Ah! there 
was life in those seasons, life that was vivid as 
light itself, since heightened into such glow by 
instant contact with the great Shadow of death— 
freedom, whose mere memories are wings! 

But here, these men around me—if indeed 
men they are—they have each the same to re- 
member—nights wrapped in flame, days when 
the heavens rained death, all the intoxication of 
danger—and does it keep their souls alive? As 
they herd now in the pen, these cowered aside, 
those fallen on their faces, some sogging away 
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in stupid sleep, others pacing like the beast in 
his cage, the ghost of hope seems to have for- 
saken them, and to have left only the cold corpse 
of despair. But for me, these remembrances 
rarify the present like a flame. 

That is to-day ; but how will it be to-morrow 
— still tethered in this corral — how, when yet 
more months of monotony, longing, and starva- 
tion have sapped the juices of faith, and left the 
will a pensioner ? 

There must be other things, then, to feed the 
strength—sweeter memories than blossom under 
the sulphurous clouds of strife, dearer hopes than 
any that fly to the taking of a battery. 

Ah, they are mine! I have them; and not 
for the free sunshine of the sky, for the loose 
light winds, for all the liberty of earth and heav- 
eu, would I exchange them now! | That would 
be to see my boy no more even in dreams; never 
again to recall the pensive smile always playing 
round a mouth I know, like gleams of stray sun- 
shine in a watery sky. ‘To forget the forehead 
and the eyes of little Madge, and all the tangled 
lustre of her curls—wihat liberty of going and 
coming, what bold gallop across country in tu- 
mult of fresh breezes, what cleaving of waves 
under a rushing keel, what choice of any of all 
the fantasies of freedom, were worth the loss of 
that? When I last wound those little tresses 
round my fingers, the baby silkiness of each 
golden thread caressing the touch, I thought she 
was like the sweet-brier rose that her mother 
gave me once, years before; it made my heart 
stand still to think the deat and perfect thing 
wasmine. And now? Perhapsshe is no longer 
mine. It may be that the great reaper has made 
her his own. Perhaps my little flower is trans- 
planted to bloom in the courts of heaven. She 
would stay in none of the fair fields and garden- 
plots, I know—she would climb with her wild, 
sweet graces about the gateway, and be the first 
to greet me when I came! 

How one masks even to himself! 
feared I had lost her. 

And the boy, too—with his smooth, cool 
cheek—how can I tell what may have happened 
tohim? Who knows? It isso long, so long since 
I heard. From the hour he was born he as- 
sumed the king; a monarch in his small way, 
the winged world on its flight bears no prouder ; 
at a year old so assured of his identity that all 
of us about him faded into shadows. I thought 
to find again my youth in him. He was like 
me, they said; his mother, when he slept#has 
how many atime pointed out the long curve of 
my eyelid in his, as the dark lashes lay along 
the peachy cheek. Yet why borrow trouble? 
Here is surely enough to my hand, Let them 
people my thoughts a while longer with their 
ardent vitalities; let me believe that, some- 
where, this common air is ringing with their 
fresh voices; let me still hope they live. Iam 
so sure their mother does: something tells me 
that. I should feel the invisible bond between 
us other than it is were it on one side lowered 
into the grave. No; it is alive, and full, and 


If I truly 
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strong! 
Annie? 

Once in a while a mail-bag comes even to this 
place of abomination, and we swarm to it like 
flies to honey. Perhaps you know, since no 
word of mine in all these desolate days can have 
reached you, you know down what deadly depths 
the heart sinks when others read and sob with 
joy, and your hand withdraws empty of all the 
white comfort of a letter? Am I then utterly 
robbed of your remembrance? Yet no, child— 
you do not dream where I am; you think of 
me, perhaps, dead under some mound of battle, 
and sit with your face to the wall; and, but for 
this ray of hope which parts my gloom, it were 
better that I were. Whena man starts for the 
field, when a woman bids him go, they neither 
of them remember this mischance. They bid 
farewell, and their parting kiss seems to be 
given across the gulfs of the everlasting days ; 
their darkest fear is of the glorious death which 
purchases victory. They neither of them can 
picture these endless lagging hours that bite into 
the flesh like fetters, while the soul rots. The 
days drag dreary lengths indeed—long with suf- 
fering, long with sorrow, long with heavy wait- 
ing; if the nights bring sleep, it is with such 
thick, turbid terrors to distress me that all my 
fancies seem like the scum that mantles stag- 
nant pools. Oh my love, but for you, indeed, 


But why do I hear nothing from you, 


I would I were at rest in that slumber which 
has no dreams! 
I wonder what you are doing to-day on the 


old hill!’ The boy has come back from the lane 
laden with willow switches and bits of elder al- 
ready made pithless; he is making whistles on 
the door-step in the sun. And Madge—lI can 
see her now, crowing and capering beside him, 
trying them all as she can clutch them. Sweet 
music would they blow to me could I but hear 
the note! And you come, perhaps, to the door, 
Annie, watch them a moment at their play, 
and then the thin hand shades your eyes, and 
you are looking down the hill for one to turn 
the angle of the old corner-oaks—for one who 
never comes! It has grown into a habit now ; 
but it is not time to expect me yet, girl—the 
noon-stage has not come in; go back to your 
needle or your book; you shall hear from me 
soon, if I have to tunnel the fort for my free- 
dom. But then, with prison fare one’s arm 
grows weak. 

And one’s heart too? 

while it is I, that shall not fail me! 
Yet, alas! with a thousand eyes pursuing one, 
escape were no possible task, or it had been ac- 
complished long ago. Bold eagerness be still 
again! there is nothing but waiting. God 
knows I am patient. enough, but there come 
times when each next hour it seems impossible 
to live! 

It is such a weary while since they brought 
me here! Ill, then, too, and sore spent with 
wounds; so many unnumbered days have worn 
away, months have melted into months, seasons 
have followed one another, and through it all 


nothing but the sentries grounding arms and 
the dead plunge of the tides :—I believe myself 
forgotten by God and man. But every sacrifice 
must be salted with salt. So long has my place 
been vacant at home, it may be that another 
fills it. ‘There rises the evil fancy again! What 
dark devil in me whispers it? What reason 
have love and faith and constancy given me for 
the fear? Is there no talisman in all my reach 
to put the fiend to rout? Many, indeed, many ! 
A rosary of holy memories: ah, as I recall them 
I feel the dear hand that gave itself to me, fresh- 
ly as if just laid in my palm! There are some 
treasures that moth and rust corrupt, but never 
her sweet trust and confidence, as much mine 
to-day as on that time when together we lost 
our way in the woods, and the evening star at 
last came looking through stems and thickets 
to seek us. 
“Oh that ‘twere possible, 
After long grief and pain, 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again!" 

Lingering over the music of the verse, so long 
ago, little we dreamed, little that we ourselves 
were to inform it with breath and fire. 

How far away all those things seem! I would 
say it was another man, not I; that I had read 
them, not lived them. Hers was the grace I] 
did not believe lived out of books. That first 
night I saw her she sat with her capote drawn 
up, the dark hood shrouding the outline of her 
face in its soft and delicate bloom, her head a 
little leaned against the wall, a ring or two of 
shining hair escaping round the temple. I can 
always see it if I shut my eyes. She was not 
entirely heeding things about her: the golden- 
brown lashes partly drooped over the hazel eyes, 
to which they lent their tint; the faint, sweet 
smile wreathed the lips with such quiet happi- 
ness as sometimes hovers over a baby’s smiling 
dream. She held a long spray of sweet-brier in 
her hand, its pale bud just begun to open, and 
all its fresh and spicy sweetness seemed her own. 
Neither did I heed other things about me:much 
that night; but I walked home beside her. She 
spoke little; she seldom did; her atmosphere 
seemed enough; she had small need of words 
She was one of those slight things that fill a 
man with awe, so near she seemed to the sacred 
and ineffable. Ido not know how we came to 
be alone then; other groups were far before us, 
others far behind; we two strolled on together 
through the long, deep-cut lane, where the fair 
May moonlight fell upon us between rifts of 
snowily-glimmering boughs, and the wind crept 
languidly, laden with the sweet smell of the or- 
chard blossoms. ‘ Once we half paused beneath 
a branch, and the fragrant dew fell on us; and 
a bird, disturbed, cheeped and twittered, gushed 
forth a broken trill of melody, and put his head 
under his wing again; then we went on. It 
almost appeared to me, I remember, that I 
dreamed, and that a spirit in my dream had 
come down with the moonlight to traverse the 
old orchard-lane with me in the spring's soft 
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and damp night-air. She must have compre- 
hended something of these indistinct fancies of 
mine, for when we came out into the open light 
by her door she put forth her hand in bidding 
me good-night, as if by the touch she would as- 
sure me she were human. ‘Then I saw that the 
pale bud of the sweet-brier stem had opened as 
she held it, and blossomed in her hand. I for- 
rot my mystical vagaries; I felt her warm and 
vivify ing power; and looking at the sweet-brier, 
‘Jt is for me?” I said. So when she went in 
she left it in my hand. I had it till a while 
ago; I carried it always about me; I kept it 
through battle-smoke and stain and soil, and 
wore a charmed life. 3ut when I came here 
they plundered it from me :—welcome, welcome, 
if they take no more besides, if they do not steal 
wit and knowledge and desire. But the fear is 
like a watch-dog, while it stalks they can no 
more reach that store than could thieves ap- 
proach the garden that old Titan guarded — 
stanch old Titan! when he barked we used to 
call it the cannonade, because he was one of the 
dogs of war. Of all the household she was the 
only member that dared touch my follower ; 
with her he frolicked like a wave. He lay be- 
neath the piano while she played, spelled by her 
music, for she wiled him away from me; and 
when she went to the porch to meet me as I 
came up the garden-walk he lifted his huge 
black length beside her, and stood with his great 
paws upon her shoulder, while she nestled her 
sunny head, perhaps, against his shaggy locks. 
Well, he is there now, I know. I bade him 
keep watch over her while I was away; if she 
crosses the threshold by night or day he will 
never let her out of his sight. Faithful old boy! 
when first I went, she wrote me once, he used 
to come into the parlor of an evening, and, half 
rampant on a chair beneath, would whine under 
my portrait on the wall, till the mood changed 
and he growled because it gave him no word. 

Pretty pictures you made me, Annie—yes, 
always pretty pictures; and somehow I oftenest 
seem to see you standing in the doorway, either, 
as then, guarded over by the great leonine creat- 
ure, or with the masses of woodbine falling about 
you and bathing you in the lucent depths of their 
green shadow: always in the doorway—wheth- 
er because it was out there that you stole to see 
the last of me, with the coach whirling round 
the corner, or whether because it is there that I 
shall see you standing when I falter into sight 
again; for I shall see you again! But still a 
bitterness possesses me—a bitterness to think of 
those whose eyes you bless every day, while 
mine are forbidden. They all lose themselves 
in one impersonation. 

Julian. 

He passes and repasses; he takes your side 
from church; he can enter your door when he 
will; and I hate him worse than my jailers— 
hate as I hated long ago and thought I could 
no more. Shame on the sluggard that, believ- 
ing the cause is just, in these days claims his 
ease at home! No man may take arms against 
» Vor. XXXI.—No. 182.—P 
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his conscience ; but your voice on our side is 
loud in town-meetings, Julian. Well, well, 
these are unworthy whims; he did his worst 
once, and I forgave. Shall I, tried in the fur- 
nace, be found wanting now ? 

But the old tiger in me rages again to think 
of that time. 

It is not strange that from the first hour we 
met I should have loved her; more strange by 
far is it that she should have laid such unswerv- 
ing faith in me, till, drifting gently along on the 
great tide, one day we found ourselves at rest in 
a tranquil haven. But Julian loved her too, or 
thought he did; her mother, besides, had always 
meant them for each other; he was her cousin. 
But even of the two his brother Mack was the 
dearer; and they both of them bore her name. 

That was a gay, worthless fellow, poor Mack; 
always taking his place in one’s heart by his 
light, careless airs, his sunny tempe:, his prod- 
igal ways. He seemed to make his money, as 
they said, without turning over his hand; as- 
suredly he spent it so. His vanity betrayed 
him into all his trouble. I recall the day Mack 
went away; I even sce the feathering of the 
clouds that day; I have reason to remember it 
well. Not long before he had come to me—I 
was in college then—and when we were alone 
there was outpoured a sorry tale of funds in- 
trusted and misapplied, thousands of dollars 
not his own slipped away irrecoverably with 
diamonds and suppers, horses and yachts. Nor 
was Mack destitute of the usual recital of severe 
temptation to take, right intention to replace, 
inability at last to meet the debt, all followed 
by declarations that life had no longer the value 
of a rush, and should be thrown after the rest— 
words worth as much as the most of Mack’s. 
Finally, could I help him ? 

That which Mack asked of me covered the 
third of my fortune, never uncomfortably large. 
But he bore Annie’s name, and in some unac- 
countable way was of her blood. Could I let 
such disgrace touch her? I was young then. 
I knew her father, who was my guardian, would 
never grant the request should I make it. In 
another year I should be of age myself. I hard- 
ly hesitated. Before I slept Mack’s liabilities 
were discharged, and he supplied with the means 
for g new start in life, under condition that he 
should depart for South American shores and 
show his face no more on this upper side of the 
globe. 

They were all sorry to lose the merry scamp. 
It was in my vacation, and I went to the city 
with him to see him off. When I returned that 
afternoon, and light-heartedly entered the room, 
I found myself in the centre of a conclave. 
Annie was between my guardian and her mo- 
ther, the latter hindering her motion to rise by 
the firm hold she had of her little hand. Jul- 
ian half stood, half sat, with one foot swinging 
from the corner of the library table, and shut- 
ting in and out his gold and ebony pencil-case, 
as if he played with a miniature stiletto and its 
sheath. He had just told the old Colonel that 
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he had happened to hear of, and had taken pains 
to see, a note for more than a third of my inher- 
itance, given by me, and payable on my twenty- 
first birthday. What could have been done with 
such a sum he left to conjecture; but fast life 
at college, gaming, racing, or whatever worse it 
might be possible to imagine, could lightly dis- 
sipate as much and more. It might be thought 


unpardonable interference on his part, but duty | 


to his cousin Annie forbade his silence. 


Possibly I was not immaculate, which made | 
Julian’s insinuations no easier to endure; but | 
except that she was too high and fair for the | 


grasp of any one I never felt myself quite un- 
worthy of her. My surprise at first, however, 
my hesitation, hurt me in the eyes of my judges. 
My protestations, too, were useless. I could 
not deny the main fact. 
its truth. I had given the note, and I had used 
the money. ‘The old Colonel’s disappointment 
in me excused his words. Still it seems to me 
even now that it would have been nobler had 
he trusted in my truth. But he had prided 
himself on his management of the property ; he 
had expected to turn it over to me doubled; 
and not only tailing there, but seeing me prove, 


as he feared, a villain, his heart was full of | 


wrath for his gentle child’s sake. Yet I could 
not retort upon her father. 


down while I assured him that I had applied 


the money to no ignoble purpose, and was un- 


der bonds to my own honor for the secret’s pres- 
ervation. 
I could but refuse to surrender it. 
lifted his daughter’s hand in a clasp to which 
resistance would have been as vain as to that 
of a steel vice, withdrew from it the little cir- 
clet I had placed there, and when I refused in 


turn to accept it, forgot the old dignities of his | 


stately courtesy, tossed it through the window 


as a worthless bauble, and ferbade me the house. | 


I delayed a moment for one wild blast of words 
to wither Julian, then I went. 

I had no other choice than to go. 
er? ‘The whole outer world was a maze of dark- 
ness. My feet of their own habit fell into a fa- 
miliar way, and I paused at last on the brow of 
a hill where many a time she and I had come 
to see the sunset together. I sat down then on 
the flat rock in the shelter of the cedar thicket, 
and tried to gather my routed thoughts into or- 
der once more. It was idle effort though. I 
could neither reason nor remember. 
that I was cold to the core, icy cold and numb. 
The sun was going down—the last of him, like 
a great broken ruby, just disappearing over the 
edge of the long, low champaign that stretched 
beneath me; then a deep rosy glow welled up 
like foam and filled the whole heavens with its 
calm, warm Iustre. 
purple below it. 
smile of a departing deity; and under it my 
heart warmed again. But as it warmed the 
crowding emotions there sprung up, all armed 


and bristling, and I became conscious once again | 
of a blazing indignation within me, over which | 


I was fain to admit | 


I kept my voice | 


He demanded of me the ring I wore; | 
Then he} 


But whith- | 


I only felt | 


It made the dark meadows | 
It seemed like the beneficent | 
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soul and sense alike seemed fusing only into an 
intense hatred of Julian. The pale face of 
Annie rose before me; I cursed him for her 
suffering. The doubts of the good old Colonel 
pursued me; I cursed him for a lost name—to 
stay blackened and defamed before her. [| 
ground my teeth in rage—not impotent rage: 
I meant to kill him. Nothing short of his blood 
should wipe out his work. It was across this 
hill that he would have to pass on his way home 
that night; then a tussle, and death to the un- 
dermost. I knew the fellow; his will was 
good as mine. 
| So TI sat there. The still rich glow slowly 
| faded, the far soft sky put on a darker violet, 
one by one a hazy star trembled forth as if s] p- 
| ping off a thread, then seemed to shake apart 
its slight veil of vapor, and hang yet nearer the 
earth; Mars sparkled ruddily on the dark field, 
and went dipping his lance into all the little 
pools and dykes of the meadows below; the 
sense of the sweet, damp evening exhalations, 
grateful and soft, entered at every pore. A 
| gentle wind blew up a cool and hesitating breath 
| of fragrant nigit-air. It crept along the hill- 
side, and rustled the grasses; it curled nearer 
to me, and lifted my hair and fanned my burn- 
ing forehead—by-and-by a free, wild gale was 
rushing over the hill-top. Ah, Heaven! if [ 
could feel it now, with all its misery if I were 
away and abroad to feel it now! This wind re- 
| freshed me; it brought my aids about me too; 
it blew off the cloud in my brain that was hiding 
from me all other things than my own revenge. 
Like the first breath of the wind itself, there 
crept over me a doubt if my purpose were best ; 
and then the struggle came there in the dark- 
ness. A fiercer fight than ever I fought in the 
red field or fray ; the powers of evil on one side, 
| Talone on the other. Alone? Had that been, 
I were lost. The aspirations of all my twenty 
years came to befriend me; the prayers my 
| mother had taught me; the old love of God that 
used to rise like a fountain in the sea whenever 
the beauty of earth or the joy of life gladdened 
me; the air above me and behind me; the lofty 
| night, in truth, seemed all alive, thronged with 
the hosts of heaven, ready to fight on my side. 
Then the turmoil thickened: it was not enough 
| for me to spare Julian’s life—I must forgive him 
| the wrong he had done me. This was the turn- 
| ing-point of all my being. I felt it blindly; it 
was my soul that was the contested prize. I rose 
at last from the flat rock, and stood up with my 
clenched hands in the shade of the cedar thicket. 
How could I forgive this man ? 
| And just then a light, ringing step came swift- 
|ly up the hill-side. The moon had begun to 
rise; the subtle essence of her light was abroad 
in the sky, but a wood yet hid her disk. Only 
as he paused a moment to look at the broad, 
shadowy landscape below, lifting his hat to taste 
the wild, full wind, perhaps, and quench a thirst 
for coolness there, she sent one long shaft and 
laid it revealingly on his face—the dark, hand- 
some, daring face. 


as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I thought it was all over then for one breath. | 


I remembered, as if a flash had illumined all 
about me, a curious pointed flint that I had seen 
at my feet before dark. I stooped and found it. 
I rose then to spring out at him with my weapon, 
for he always went armed—but I was the more 
powerful of the two—when up the wind, swel!- 
ing and falling, fainting and dying and coming 
again, arose the clear ringing of the nine o'clock 
bell. How many a time that bell had called us 
toprayer! How many a soul it had tolled away! 
Seventy times seven, seventy times seven, it 
seemed repeating in its airy rhythm—seventy 
times seven! The flint fell to my feet. Julian | 
dropped his hat upon his head again, and went 
whistling down the hill lightly as he had come 
up. But as for me, I had conquered indeed; | 
but how came I to be fighting such a foe? Nor 
had he all withdrawn. I felt the blackness of 
his presence still, and was possessed by an un- 
told and awful fear—fear such as I never knew 
when facing the flame that leaps bodily out of 
the cannon’s mouth. Crime could not come so 
near and leave me unscathed; weak from the | 
strife, and every nerve unstrung, the terrors of 
hell were getting hold upon me. 

As I sat there, then, my head bowed in my 
hands, there came a rushing and gamboling, a 
couple of quick yelps, and old Titan was bound- 
ing beside me, over me, and round me, with a 
thousand antics of joy; and in a moment more 
a little slender form glided up behind him, 
wrapped in the old capote, the hood fallen back, 
and the fair, pure face silvered in the moonlight 
like a saint’s; and Annie laid her timid touch on 
my head, 

It was kind of you, dear, fearless child! 
Without you, then, what had become of me? 
You came like light into the darkness of that 
hour, as if you were the messenger of God, and 
in your stainlessness I felt myself forgiven. But 
it was a desecrated place to take you in—that 
heart so lately rife and foul with murder! 

I went back with her to her gate. She had 
imagined where to seek me, and had trusted her- 
selfto Titan. She had not found it possible to 
let me go till she could assure me of her confi- 
dence once more going with me every where. 
Then we parted, and were to meet no more until 
her father opened his doors to me. 

They were slow days that followed—almost as 
slow and agonized as these. In all my leisure 
afterward I haunted the place like a ghost that 
revisits the scenes of its ancient bliss. But I 
never saw her. One Sabbath rumor reached me 
of solemnities in the little church, and I went 
there again. I might see her at least from afar. 

She had been so delicate a child that the 
grand christening customary in her family had 
been delayed till it grew to be too late for it at 
all, and now she was herself to utter the vows 
that dedicated her to Heaven. I was in the 
gallery, at its remotest corner and just above the 
pulpit; so that as she knelt there at the altar 
and the font her sweet face was turned full on 
mine, All the glories from the great chancel 





| 
| 





| holy pallor there shot a beautiful and su 


window were falling over her, rose and ame- 
thystine lights flickering to and fro about her 
shadow, while a sunbeam, filtered through a 
martyr’s palm high up above, laid a crown of 
yellower gold upon her hair. She was wrapped 
in the moment—in her prayers, her vows, her face 
appeared to me as if her sanctified spirit stood 
in the presence of God. I know now that it 
was ill of me; but I seemed shut out from 
heaven then—shut out from heaven and her. 
I did not ascend with her; only, half-hushed 
and awed, my heart ached with suppressed lony- 
ing and bitterness once more. Perhaps it 
touched her even then, She lifted her eyes a 
moment and they met mine. And over all tl 


8 


den 
flush—ah, pardon me, Heaven! 

That night I could not sleep, I toss¢ 
my unrest. The inn was silent as a tomb; it 
was after midnight—I rose and sought the open 


1 with 


|} air; there was always a fascination in walking 
| at that hour when all mankind have left the 


world to the stars and me—in stirring abroad 
when every other form lies stretched in white 
sleep. Unconsciously it was again that my feet 
sought out old paths, and the wild night-wind 
and I went ur the hill together—the boisterous 
wind, strong, fresh, and fitful, that seemed ca- 
reering and gamboling about me in the dark- 
ness like some spiritual phantasm of the wild 
huntsman’s hound, then mounted in an eldritch 
chase of the thin clouds across the stars. How 
it seems to cool and fan me here—the stemming 
of those glad gusts on the crest of the hill so 
long ago! It was a late autumn night, and all 
the melancholy spell of the season in its stiller 
hours seemed transferred from the keen, turbu- 
lent air, and loaded upon my heart as I stood 
there and breasted its rush over the hill-top; 
and but for the defiance it aroused, the forces 
of life would have been at a low ebb within me 
then. 

Still standing there and gazing over the sleep- 
ing valley, and half-wondering which of all those 
tall tree-tops, in their billowy rise and fall, waved 
over her roof, I became gradually sensible of a 
strange brightness in the air—a brightness that 
must have been imperceptibly growing for 
time, and that now began to fill the he 
with a rosy glare strong and vivid as the glow 
of that cloudless sunset that had impressed it- 
self upon my passive senses when last upon that 
hill. Voices, too, I seemed to hear, and dimly 
divined a stir somewhere below me. I had a 
vague fantasy at first that malicious night- 
sprites were mocking me and my loneliness; 
then I turned, expecting to see the northern 
sky full of a dazzling aurora, when instantly it 
seemed as if the valley on that side behind me 
and Lelow me were ablaze, and almost as im- 
mediately I comprehended that the home of 
Julian, barns and sheds and house, was-a mass 
of flame, an apparition of fire, soaring and sink- 
ing, with all the roar and crash of its blaze and 
smell of its smoke carried by the wind the other 
way. The rest is all confusion—dashing down 


some 


savens 
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the hill-side with loud halloos, parting the gath- 
ering throng, hearing the cries that he still lay 


stupefied within, darting through rooms of blis- | 


tering smoke with tongues of fire shooting out 
at me like demons, up a staircase, between 
burning walls, groping with scarifying breath, 
dragging the senseless log from its place, labor- 
ing with it back again, down the breaking stairs, 
leaping the gulf of fire that already swallowed 
half of them out into the air and under the 
spurting torrents of the engines—it is all like 
the dreams of a delirium. But here are the 
scars on my hands at this day, aud the deep 
wound in my head made by the pitch of the 


rafter throbs and burns again on many an au- | 


tumn night. But oh for those bold bounds 
anew; for that unshackled liberty of limb and 
power once more; for that ice-cold dash and 
drench even of the water-spouts about me! 

Well, Julian was safe. It was the old Col- 
onel who received him out of my arms, who took 
us home together—loud in his asseverations, 
gentle in his touch—and whose gallant heart 
felt all suspicions wiped away in applause of 
that night’s action. And he remitted me my 
secret—and it is my secret still. 

So they gave me Annie. And by-and-by I 
took her away to the home we had built on the 
hill that was dear to me now. And there it is 
[ have left her. For when the clang of arms 
dinned the air, and the land rang with the 
clamor of war, my blood began to bubble in its 
old heat, and longings for the strife kept stirring 
within me with quick thrills and fires. I felt 
the rending of my country as if my heart were 
torn; a glorious cause stood shining before me 
and forbade me to linger, and pointed at the 
heights to climb, the wrongs to overthrow, the 
name of nationality to win, oppression to anni- 


hilate, freedom—that right of each, like air and | 


sunshine, from the hour of birth—to be given 
to man and child. 
*“ And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names,” 
I kept saying to myself as well. I did my 
nature wrong to linger so, dry and parched as 
now for freedom then for the wild license of war. 
But oh! my country, first and chief for you, to 
ransom, to redeem you, and if you need these 
languishing hours of mine still to give them 
and forget to murmur! The winds by day 
seemed hurrying to the field; I could not look 
upon the sky at night but all the dark-blue 
heavens seemed tented with the starry folds of 
our banner. She, too, throughout her pale and 
placid life, was kindled to the time. Into the 
lullabies she sang to little Madge at twilight— 
that hour that always seemed her own—there 
entered swifter and fickler turns of tune than 
used to hush off together the boy and old Titan 
at her feet. The martial music of the streets 
made her face white with its ardor. Where she 
could urge others she must not spare her own. 
And I went. 

Nor have I seen you since, dear child. But 
still my fancy paints you in the door with a 
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sunbeam that has gone in behind you; still my 

| heart throbs over the picture, beating like a bird 
against its bars, and life seems worth living 
yet, even in a dungeon, if only these hours that 
rust into one’s soul corrode the prison-grates as 
well, and ever leave me free again. Free? I 
is a little word, but it holds the universe. To 
go once more with steps uncounted, with breath 
unbated, with will unquestioned—to go, to go at 
all! the sky would seem to be loosening itself 
|away from theearth. And if it means so much 
to me, ah what to those the flesh upon whose 
bones is not their own, who feel themselves each 
inch of them another man’s estate! 

I have used the word lightly indeed; if ever 
these doors open, let me prove how clearly I 
see that freedom is the first sacrament between 
God and man. 

Perchance not entirely barren, then, my du- 
rance here. Much may be learned that was not 
| mine before; much may be found to teach my 
|boy. To hear his ardent speech, to make his 
| fresh young face kindle, shall I ever have that 
| Joy again? Fitter for work since I have suffered, 
| fire and ice must temper the steel, and I have 
his mind to mould yet, Ah, happy fathers, 
with your boys about you! And my little star- 
eyed darling— But not for worlds should you 
know how this tired hand aches to draw your 
| head back in the rope of curls twisted about it, 
how a teasing trifle vexes me as I yearn for the 
pinch of dimpled fingers and the sailor’s kiss 


| once more. 


Some one else will give you sailor- 

kisses, one day, my beauty, but not while I am 
| by if he is wise. Could she always be our baby, 
the laughing sprite! But no, I must see into 
what kind of a rose our rose-bud opens. Willit 
be a wild one, with the bees nipping its petals; 
or a calm and rich tea-rose, all creamy soft with- 
out, but so deeply blushing at its heart? What 
kind of a woman will she make, Iwonder? Not 
much like her mother, after all; some gay and 
sweet ancestress, that died in her bloom, is going 
to see the sun over again in her, the sparkle; 
brighter hair than Annie’s, darker eyes, and 
then such daring color, such daring smiles, such 
daring sallies into the very strongholds of one’s 
heart. Well, well, Madge, we shall see; if the 
birds build another year, perhaps I shall lift the 
leaf and show you the speckled eggs all written 
over with music. We shall see, if indeed eyes 


be not darkened and eyelids closed by then. 


The tide is coming in at last; it has a meas- 
ured beat like the tread of a sentinel. How 
often, as I lie burning up in alternate fever and 
faintness, has the sound of its rough surf tor- 
mented me with thirst and longing! But time 
has been fleet to-day ; noon has waxed weary at 
her post; I have been out of prison! None of 
your chains and bolts could keep me in; I have 
been out of prison. 

Woe is me that I am back again, back with 
all the loathly sameness, the irksome sights that 
| the brain gets to feel at last through shut eyes, 
| such the perpetual iteration of their pain. There 
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is e's la buzz of the fly again, the old eed 
swinging from the corner, the old gaunt white 
faces like leprous blotches on a charnel-house. 
Each stain of the wall is printed in my mind. 
[ have counted each year’s slow growth on the 
lichen of the log be side me; 
about her tiny blue | 
the eggs by name. 


that spider dragging 
ag of ¢ ye I can tell all 
The day declines, the sun- 
shine falls in my face. Iam pore so strong 
that I can turn away from it; yet have I had 
vigor to-day than for many a weary while 
for there are times when I am not even 
Yet fear not—I remember to have 


more V 


be 


before, 
able to wish. 
— 


not able to kill the soul. 


This is a day of June, when this same sun- | 


shine that disturbs me now lies thick and rich 


in the meadows; when the bluebird’s wing has | 


less brilliant azure than the deep, deep sky; 
when the wild-rose lines the way-side with its 
blushing tangle, and the sweet smell of the fern 
makes heavy the afternoon air with its balsams. 
Ah! to see the field all goldenly embroidered in 
its butter-cups; just to toss up the long well- | 
and draw one glittering bucket shaking 
crysials into the cold dark shaft of the 


sweep, 
back 
well ; 
face. 


to feel the puff of the light wind on my 
This den I can not endure much longer ; 


its foul air reeks; all its accumulation of suffer- | 


ing becomes my own. The inexorable rise and 
fall of the sea seems a forbidding fiat, and that 
long roller forever breaking on the beach 
sterner barrier than the cruel dead-line here. 

All weary as I—nearly as weary asI. I hear 
their faint mumble; I see their crawling forms ; 
I feel the aching and the longing. It lies be- 


a 


; 
fore me, and the terror and the anguish grow | 


till I seem to myself like that man whose prison 
walls narrowed every day about him until they 
crushed him like a fly; for these creatures are be- 
coming idiots. Great Heaven! Ih: ave kept cour- 
age so far, not to lose it now, I pray! Yet men 
have gone mad with less.. It is as if one were 
conscious of mouldering in the grave. But rath- 
er fear Him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell. Ah, this must be that place ! 
Oftentimes, of late, as I lie here in the dead 
of the night, I hear faint voices of the air thren- 
ing above me. It is a strange rune they sing, 
like that of the old Lyke-Wake Dirge : 
“This ae nighte, 
Every night 
Fire and sant 
And Christe 


this ae nighte, 
and alle, 

and candle-lighte, 
receive thye saule.” 


With what significance do they chant it over | 


and over, and do they prophesy, the weird sis- 
ters, as they sing? Fire and salt and candle- 
light—I shall not get it here—so much I know: 
“If ever thou gavest. hosen and shoon, 
Every night and alle, 
Sit thee down and put them on, 
And Christe receive thye saule. 
“If hosen and shoon thou ne'er gavest nane, 
Every night and alle, 
The whinnes shall pricke thee to the bare bane, 
And Christe receive thy saule.” 


—fear not those which kill the body but are | 


to roll in the grass with Madge and my | 
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Sad voices, have I read your rede aright, and 
is there boding in your burden meant for me? 
Or, is it my fate to hear 
windy hill-side far away 
Yet that I will not 
mark the strain I see } 
fore my and wan, 
dead, 


consort with phantoms 


a dirge u sing on a 
in a distant 
k; for 


} 
aie 


J 
country ? 
often as I 
flittering be- 


as if, 


thi 


faces 
eves, aimless half- 


} 
ony 


half-dead and starved, already I made 


“Tf ever thou gavest or drinke, 
Every night and alle, 
The fire shall never make 


And Christe receive thye 


meate 


thee shrinke, 
saule. 
“If meat or drinke thon never gavest nane, 
| Every night and alle, 
| The fire will burn thee 
| And Christ receive 
Ah, solemn shrift! it was not so awful to me 
| once, repeating your quaint words, and pictur 
ing in the dark frame-work of the night the 
| sparkling fire-light, the fair tapers, and the salt 
| on the dead man’s breast. 
| But these are unwholesome humors of mine— 
humors that the memory of an old-time rhyme 
| may bring me, and a shrill noise in my head 
| like a humming of bells miles away over water, 
or the wind blowing in any hollow 
shell: while the sun shines, at least 
submit myself to their caprice. 
father of heaven and earth, 


to the bare 
thye saule.” 


bane, 


sea-shore 
, | need not 
The blessed sun, 
under his beams no 
| ~ 2 
| one quite forsaken or forlorn—it is only in the 
| dark that judgment fails, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the brain benumbs, 
ain grows intolerable. Now let me set myself 
watch that sunbeam creep up my side and 
anish into shadow. Some day I shall be satis- 
fied with just that task—that one blue line of 
| sky, so far and fathomless, will be serene con- 
tent—that yellow sunshine limned along the 
| wall will be joy itself; then perhaps, though 
— doors never open, a free spirit will soar 
| away eternally into the infinite blue and sun- 
| light of heaven. If that hour were only here 
Jat last! Dozing and dozing the days away, 
| alas, I am so tired! 
| What! nci done yet? I say to myself every 
| 


P 
to 
Vv 


time I lift my lids, and the old eyesore of the 
| place vexes them afresh. At any rate, the 
| so much more time passed. Presently the night- 
chills will begin to creep in, and the heavy dews 
will gather on the wall; the green mould take 
heart, and spread near ‘whe re the hot sunshine 
burned all day. Made of a handful of clay, why 
not reverse the stroke, and let us crumble back 
again? At least we should be free as all these 
other atoms are-—these drops of moisture, these 
grains of growth. In following law nfost free. 
| Now for the racking of one’s bones in the dark. 
| As for me, I have no odds to ask of Heaven! 

| And so to sleep again, if sleep will come. 

How this tune rings in my ears! It may be 

| Sunday at home; I have lost the reckoning of 
| the days. Perhaps they are singing it up in the ; 
| choir, and it echoes through the still aisies of 
| the church, and down upon the green, and seems 
| to the truant children sitting there like songs 
| from another world. Or perhaps it is only that 


re is 
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Annie has called in little Madge from the after- | again. 


es 


They dig his grave out on the sand to- 


noon play, and rocks her to sleep while she | night. 


sings : 
“So let my lamp be trimmed and fed, 
That whether I be quick or dead, 
That light shall shine, 
And down sad ways a glory shed, 
And ray divine.” 
Ah, patience, tired heart! and teach these pa- 
tience that here in this dark strait about thee 
arraign their doom. I was stronger once than 
many of them, than a few of them wiser. Did 
I give them of my hosen and shoon, of my meat 
and drink ? 

What is it diverts them now, I wonder? 
Torpid and sluggish as snails, they are crawling 
down to the door. Some little break in the long 
monotone of the day—perhaps they have a fresh 
ration served, or is there news of battle? Let- 
ters—can there be letters? No, no; it is only 
a voice—the old humdrum tone. Vainly count- 
ing the roll for the thousandth time. But that 
hurrah—I did not think there was so much 
breath in them—that wild, keen cry. It is the 
order of exchange! Let me get down there, 
let me hasten, let me try and reach them! I 
among them? Oh, wait, wait! 

That name? 


g 


jas if it were mine! 


| 
} 


| 


Another. Who replies to that? He—he? 
Shall he go walking up the long street, the dea; 
familiar path? shall he take his wife to } 
heart again, and dandle his children, and fi 
his old mother’s faltering hand stroke his } 
—and I stay festering here? 

Down, evil spirit, down! Who deserves bet- 
ter than he? Who is truer comrade in fight— 
who stouter friend in prison? Hail to his joy 
Make it mine—fee] jt 


mine ! 
And that name. 
ossibly. 


No one claims it. Dead, 
Yet it had a sound of pleasant things : 
seem to have heard it somewhere before— 
Did any cve call me? Dare I dream—can it 
be—is it mine ? 

Oh, to breathe again! Oh, home, friends, 
country, my own once more! Oh, life restored 
while the grave gaped! To see you, dear child, 
in a week—to feel your soft touch, your embrac- 
ingeare! A week! A little while ago eternity 
seemed short till we should meet; now, can ] 
live so long without you as seven days? Ah! 
croucned and crushed, I rise; I see a future; | 
feel my manhood. To my knees, to my knees 


Pp 
I 


He will never answer to it |—dear God, I am free! 
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T is natural that friends should tenderly and | 


frequently talk of the loved and lost, descant- 
ing upon their virtues, narrating the little inci- 
dents of a life ended, and dwelling with minute 


der other circumstances, might have remained 
unnoted and be forgotten, but are invested now 


the memory. 


in the Capitol used by the Presidents of the 
United States during the close of a session of 
Congress, he said, ‘‘ That room, you know, that 


| they call”—dropping his voice and hesitating— 
particularity upon traits of character which, un- | 


‘¢the President’s room.” To an intimate friend 
who addressed him always by his own proper 


| title he said, ‘‘Now call me Lincoln, and I'll 
with a mournful interest which fixes them in | 


promise not to tell of the breach of etiquette—if 


This, and the general desire to | you won’t—and I shall have a resting-spell from 


know more of the man Asranam Lincoxy, is| ‘ Mister President.’” 
the only excuse offered for the following simple | 
sketch of some parts of the character of our be- | 


loved Chief Magistrate, now passed from earth. 

All persons agree that the most marked char- 
acteristic of Mr, Lincoln’s manners was his sim- 
~ plicity and artlessness; this immediately im- 
pressed itself upon the observation of those who 
met him for the first time, and each successive 
interview deepened the impression. People 
seemed delighted to find in the ruler of the na- 
tion freedom from pomposity and affectation, 
mingled with a certain simple dignity which 
never forsook him. Though oppressed with the 
weight of responsibility resting upon him as 
President of the United States, he shrank from 
assuming any of the honors, or even the titles, 
of the position. After years of intimate ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Lincoln the writer can not 
now recall a single instance in which he spoke 
of himself as President, or used that title for 
himself, except when acting in an official ca- 
pacity. He always spoke of his position and 
office vaguely, as ‘‘ this place,” ‘‘ here,” or oth- 
er modest phrase. 





Once, speaking of the room | 


With all his simplicity and unacquaintance 
with courtly manners, his native dignity never 


| forsook him in the presence of critical or polish- 


ed strangers; but mixed with his angularities 
and bonhomie was something which spoke the 
fine fibre of the man; and, while his sovereign 
disregard of courtly conventionalities was some- 
what ludicrous, his native sweetness and straight- 
forwardness of manner served to disarm criticism 
and impress the visitor that he was before a man 
pure, self-poised, collected, and strong in uncon- 
scious strength. Of him an accomplished for- 
eigner, whose knowledge of the courts was more 
perfect than that of the English language, said, 
‘‘He seems to me one grand gentilhomme in 
disguise.” 

In his eagerness to acquire knowledge of com- 
mon things he sometimes surprised his distin- 
guished visitors by inquiries about matters that 
they were supposed to be acquainted with, and 
those who came to scrutinize went away with 4 
vague sense of having been unconsciously pump- 
ed by the man whom they expected to pump. 
One Sunday evening last winter, while sitting 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT HOME. 


alone with the President, the cards of Professor | you think so?” But one answer tould be re- 


Agassiz and a friend were sent in. The Presi- 
dent had never met Agassiz at that time, I be- 


turned to the query, and soon after the visitors 
were shown in, the President first whispering, 


lieve, and said, ‘‘I would like to talk with that | ‘‘ Now sit still and see what we can pick up 
man; he is a good man, I do believe; don’t | that’s new.” To my surprise, however, no ques- 





ee ! 
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tions were asked about the Old Silurian, the 
Glacial Theory, or the Great Snow-storm, but, 
introductions being over, the President said: 
‘“*T never knew how to properly pronounce your 
name; won't you give me a little lesson at that, 
please?” Then he asked if it were of French 
or Swiss derivation, to which the Professor re- 
plied that it was partly of each. That led toa 
discussion of different languages, the President 


speaking of several words in different languages | 


which had the same root as similar words in our 
own tongue; then he illustrated that by one or 
two anecdotes, one of which he borrowed from 
Hood’s ‘‘ Up the Rhine.” 
ed to his gentle cross-examination of Agassiz, 
and found out how the Professor studied, how 
he composed, and how he delivered his lectures ; 
how he found different tastes in his audiences 
in different portions of the country. When aft- 
erward asked why he put such questions to his 


learned visitor he said, ‘‘ Why, what we got | 


from him isn’t printed in the books; the other 
things are.” 

At this interview, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, the President said that many years ago, 
when the custom of lecture-going was more com- 
mon than since, he was induced to try his hand 
at composing a literary lecture —something 
which he thought entirely out of his line. The 
subject, he said, was not defined, but his pur- 
pose was to analyze inventions and discoveries 
—to get at the bottom of things”—and to show 
when, where, how, and why such things were 
invented or discovered; and, so far as possible, 
to find where the first mention is made of some 
of our common things. The Bible, he said, 
he found to be the richest store-house for such 
knowledge; and he then gave one or twe illus- 
trations, which were new to his hearers. The 
lecture was never finished, and was left mong 
his loose papers at Springfield when he came to 
Washington. 

The simplicity of manner which shone out in 
all such interviews as that here noticed was 
marked in his total lack of consideration of what 
was due his exalted station. He had an almost 
morbid dread of what he called “a scene”— 
that is, a demonstration of applause such as al- 
ways greeted his appearance in public. The 
first sign of a cheer sobered him; he appeared 
sad and oppressed, suspended conversation, and 
looked out into vacancy; and when it was over 
resumed the conversation just where it was in- 
terrupted, with an obvious feeling of relief. Of 
the relations of a senator to him he said, ‘I 
think that Senator 
ial to me than before.” 
the senator had been looking for a sign of cord- 
iality from his superior, but the President had 
reversed their relative positions. At another 
time, speaking of an early acquaintance, who 
was an applicant for an office which he thought 
him hardly qualified to fill, the President said, 
** Well, now, I never thought M had any 
more than average ability when we were young 
men together; really I did not”—a pause.— 


But he soon return- | 





| think I never had.” 


’s manner is more cord- | 
The truth was that | 


Sut, then, I suppose he thought just the same 
about me; he had reason to, and—here I am!” 

The simple habits of Mr. Lincoln were so 
well known that it is a subject for surprise that 
watchful and malignant treason did not sooner 
take tliat precious life which he seemed to hold 
so lightiy. He had an almost morbid dislike fo; 
an escort, or guard, and daily expased himself 
to the deadly aim of an assassin. One sum- 
mer morning, passing by the White House at 


an early hour, I saw the President standing at 


“ec 


| the gateway, looking anxiously down the street; 


and, in reply to a salutation, he said, ‘ Go 
morning, goog-morning! I am looking for a 


| news-boy ; when you get to that corner I wish 


you would start one up this way.” There are 
American citizens who consider such things be- 
neath the dignity of an official in high place. 

In reply to the remonstrances of friends, who 
were afraid of his constant exposure to danger, 
he had but one answer: ‘If they kill me, the 
next man will be just as bad for them; and in 
a country like this, where our habits are simple, 
and must be, assassination is always possible, 
and will come if they are determined upon it.” 
A cavalry guard was once placed at the gates of 
the White House for a while, and he said, pri- 
vately, that he ‘‘ worried until he got rid of it.” 
While the President’s family were at their sum- 
mer-house, near Washington, he rode into town 
of a morning, or out at night, attended by a 
mounted escort; but if he returned to town for 
a while after dark, he rode in unguarded, and 
often alone, in his open carriage. On more 
than one occasion the writer has gone through 
the streets of Washington at a late hour of the 
night with the President, without escort, or even 
the company of a servant, walking all of the 
the way, going and returning. 

Considering the many open and secret threats 
to take his life, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Lincoln had many thoughts about his coming 
to a sudden and violentend. He once said that 
he felt the force of the expression, ‘“‘'To take 
one’s life in his hand ;” but that he would not 
like to face death suddenly. He said that he 
thought himself a great coward physically, and 
was sure that he should make a poor soldier, 
for, unless there was something in the excite- 
ment of a battle, he was sure that he would 
drop his gun and run at the first symptom of 
danger. That was said sportively, and he add- 
ed, ‘‘ Moral cowardice is something which I 
Shortly after the presi- 
dential election, in 1864, he related an incident 
which I will try to put upon paper here, as near- 
ly as possible in his own words: 

‘It was just after my election in 1860, when 
the news had been coming in thick and fast all 
day, and there had been a great‘ Hurrah, boys!’ 
so that I was well tired out, and went home to 
rest, throwing myself down on a lounge in my 
chamber. Opposite where I lay was a bureau, 
with a swinging-glass upon it”—(and here he 
got up and piaced furniture to illustrate the 
position)—‘‘ and, looking in that glass, I saw 
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myself reflected, nearly at full length; but my 
face, I noticed, had two separate and distinct 
images, the tip of the nose of one being about 
three inches from the tip of the other. I was a 
little bothered, perhaps startled, and got up and 
looked in the glass, but the illusion vanished. 
On lying dowt again I saw it a second time— 
and then I no- 
ticed that one of the faces was a little paler, say 
five shades, than the other. I got up and the 


plainer, if possible, than before ; 


thing melted away, and I went off and, in the ex- 
citement of the hour, forgot all about it—nearly, 


but not quite, for the thing would once in a 
while come up, and give me a little pang, as 
though something uncomfortable had happened. 
When I went home I told my wife about it, and 
a few days after I tried the experiment again, 
when [with a laugh], sure enough, the thing 
came again ; but I never succeeded in bringing 
the ghost back after that, though I once tried 
very industriously to show it to my wife, who 
was worried about it somewhat. She thought 
it was ‘a sign’ that I was to be elected to a sec- 
ond term of office, and that the paleness of one 
of the faces was an omen that I should not see 
life through the last term.” 

The President, with his usual good sense, saw 
nothing in all this but an optical illusion; 
though the flavor of superstition which hangs 
about every man’s composition made him wish 
that he had never seen it. But there are peo- 
ple who will now believe that this odd coinci- 
dence was **a warning.” 

If Mr. Lincoln’s critics may be trasted, he 
had too much goodness of heart to make a good 
magistrate. Certain it is that his continually- 
widening charity for all, and softness of heart, 
pardoned offenders and mitigated punishments 
when the strict requirements of justice would 
have dealt more severely with the criminal. It 
was a standing order of his office that persons 
on matters involving the issue of life and death 
should have immediate precedence. Nor was 
his kindness confined to affairs of state; his 
servants, and all persons in his personal service, 
were the objects of his peculiar care and solici- 
tude. They bore no burdens or hardships which 
he could relieve them of; and if he carried this 
virtue to an extreme, and carried labors which 
others should have borne, it was because he 
thought he could not help it. 

He was often waylaid by soldiers importunate 
to get their back-pay, or a furlough, or a dis- 
charge: and if the case was not too compli- 
cated, would attend to it then and there. Go- 
ing out of the main-door of the White House 
one morning, he met an old lady who was pull- 
ing vigorously at the door-bell, and asked her 
what she wanted. She said that she wanted to 
see ** Abraham the Second.” ‘The President, 
amused, asked who Abraham the First might 
be, if there was a second? The old lady re- 
plied, ‘* Why, Lor’ bless you! we read about 
the first Abraham in the Bible, and Abraham 
the Second is our President.” She was told 
that the President was not in his office then, and 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


when she asked where he was. she was 
“*Here he is!” Nearly petrified with sur} 
the old lady managed to tell her errand 
was told to come next morning at nine o’cl 


ck, 
when she was received and kindly cared for by 
the President. At another time, hearing of a 
young man who had determined t 


) 
navy as a landsman, after three years 
in the army, he suid to the 
you go over to the Navy Department ar 

out what he is fit for, and he shall have it, if it’ 
to be had, for that’s the kind of men I like to hear 
of.” The place was duly ‘‘monsed out,” 
the assistance of the kind-hearted Assistant-See- 
retary of the Navy; and the young officer, who 


writer, 


may read these lines on his solitary post off the 
mouth of the Yazoo River, was appointed upon 
the recommendation of the President of the 
United States. Of an application for office by 
an old friend, not fit for the place he sotght, 
he said, ‘*I had rather resign my place and go 
away from here than refuse him, if I consulted 
only my personal feelings; but refuse him I 
must.” And he did. 

This same gentleness, mixed with firmness, 
characterized all of Mr. Lincoln’s dealings with 
public men. Often bitterly assailed and abused, 
he never appeared to recognize the fact that he 
had political enemies; and if his attention was 
called to unkind speeches or remarks, he would 
turn the conversation of his indignant friends 
by a judicious story, or the remark, “I guess 
we won’t talk about that now.” He has him- 
self put it on record that he never read attacks 
upon himself, and if they were brought persist- 
ently before him he had some ready excuse for 
their authors. Of a virulent personal attack 
upon his official conduct he mildly said that it 
was ill-timed ; and of one of his most bitter po- 
litical enemies he said: ‘‘I’ve been told that 
insanity is hereditary in his family, and I think 
we will admit the plea in his case.” It was no- 
ticeable that Mr. Lincoln's keenest critics and 
bitter opponents studiously avoided his presence ; 
it seemed as though no man could be familiar 
with his homely, heart-lighted features, his sin- 
gle-hearted directness and manly kindliness, and 
remain long an enemy, or be any thing but his 
friend. It was this warm frankness of Mr. 
Lincoln’s manner that made a hard-headed old 
** hunker” once leave the hustings where Lin- 
coln was speaking, in 1856, saying, ‘*I won’t 
hear him, for I don’t like a man that makes me 
believe in him in spite of myself.” 

‘* Honest Old Abe” has passed into the lan- 
guage of our time and country as a synonym for 
all that is just and honest in man. Yet thon- 
sands of instances, unknown to the world, might 
be added to those already told of Mr. Lincoln’s 
great and crowning virtue. He disliked innu- 
endoes, concealments, and subterfuges; and no 
sort of approach at official ‘‘jobbing” ever had 
any encouragement from him. With him the 
question was not, ‘*Is it convenient? Is it ex- 
pedient ?” but, ‘*Is it right?” He steadily dis- 
countenanced all practices of government offi- 
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cers using any part of the public funds for tem- 
porary purposes ; and he loved to tell of his own 
experience when he was saved from embarrass- 
ment by his rigid adherence to a good rule. He 
had been postmaster at Salem, Illinois, during 
Jackson's administration, William T. Barry be- 
ing then Postmaster-General, and resigning his 
office, removed to Springfield, having sent a 
statement of account to the Department at Wash- 
ington. No notice was taken of his account, 


which showed a balance due the Government | 


of over one hundred and fifty dollars, until three 
or four years after, when, Amos Kendall being 


Postmaster-General, he was presented with a 


draft for the amount due. Some of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s friends, who knew that he was in strait- 
ened circumstances then, as he had always been, 
heard of the draft and offered to help him out 
with a loan; but he told them not to worry, 
and producing from his trunk an old pocket, 
tied up and marked, counted out, in six-pences, 
shillings, and quarters, the exact sum required 
of him, in the identical coin received by him 
while in office years before. 

The honesty of Mr. Lincoln appeared to spring 
from religious convictions; and it was his habit, 
when conversing of things which most intimate- 
ly concerned himself, to say that, however he 


might be misapprehended by men who did not | 


appear to know him, he was glad to know that 
no thought or intent of his escaped the obser- 
vation of that Judge by whose final decree he 
expected to stand or fall in this world and the 
next. 
refuge at times when he was most misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. There was something 
touching in his childlike and simple reliance 
upon Divine aid, especially when in such ex- 
tremities as he sometimes fell into; then, though 
prayer and reading of the Scriptures was his 
constant habit, he more earnestly than ever 


sought that strength which is promised when | 


mortal help faileth. His address upon the oc- 
casion of his re-inauguration has been said to 
be as truly a religious document as a state-pa- 


per; and his acknowledgment of God and His 


providence and rule are interwoven through all 
of his later speeches, letters, and messages. 
Once he said: ‘‘I have been driven many times 
upon my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go. My own wis- 
dom and that of all about me seemed insufficient 
for that day.” 

Just after the last presidential election he 
said: ‘ Being only mortal, after all, I should 
have been a little mortified if I had been beaten 
in this canvass before the people ; but that sting 
would have been more than compensated by the 
thought that the people had notified me that all 
my official responsibilities were soon to be lift- 
ed off my back.” In reply to the remark that 
he might remember that in all these cares he 
was daily remembered by those who prayed, not 
to be heard of men, as no man had ever before 
been remembered, he caught at the homely 
phrase and said: “ Yes, I like that phrase, ‘ not 


It seemed as though this was his surest | 
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to be heard of men,’ and guess it’s general]; 
true, as you say; at least I have been told so. 
j and I have been a good deal helped by just that 
thought.” Then he solemnly and slowly add- 
ed: “I should be the most presumptuous block- 
head upon this footstool if I for one day thought 
that I could discharge the duties which have 
come upon me since I came into this place with- 
out the aid and enlightenment of One who is 
wiser and stronger than all others.” 

Atanother time he said, cheerfully, ‘‘ Iam very 
sure that if I do not go away from here a wiser 
man, I shall go away a better man, for having 
learned here what a very poor sort of a man I 
am.” Afterward, referring to what he called a 
| change of heart, he said that he did not remem- 

ber any precise time when he passed through 
any special change of purpose or of heart; but 
he would say that his own election to office, and 
|the crisis immediately following, influentially 
determined him in what he called “a process 
of crystallization,”’ then going on in his mind. 
Reticent as he was, and shy of discoursing much 
|of his own mental exercises, these few utter- 
ances now have a value with those who knew 
him which his dying words would scarcely have 
possessed. 

No man but Mr. Lincoln ever knew how 

great was the load of care which he bore, nor 
the amount of mental labor which he daily ac- 
complished. With the usual perplexities of the 
| office —greatly increased by the unusual mul- 
| tiplication of places in his gift—he carried the 
burdens of the civil war, which he always called 
‘“* This great trouble.” Though the intellectual 
|man had greatly grown meantime, few persons 
| would recognize the hearty, blithesome, genial, 
|ane wiry Abraham Lincoln of earlier days in 
the sixteenth President of the United States, 
with his stooping figure, dull eyes, care-worn 
face, and languid frame. The old, clear laugh 
never came back; the even temper was some- 
times disturbed; and his natural charity for all 
was often turned into an unwonted suspicion of 
the motives of men, whose selfishness cost him 
so much wear of mind. Once he said, ‘ Sitting 
here, where all the avenues to public patronage 
seem to come together in a knot, it does seem 
to me that our people are fast approaching the 
point where it can be said that seven-eighths 
of them were trying to find how to live at the 
expense of the other eighth.” 

It was this incessant demand upon his time, 
by men who sought place or endeavored to shape 
his policy, that broke down his courage and 
his temper, as well as exhausted his strength. 
Speaking of the ‘‘ great flood-gates” which his 
doors daily opened upon him, he said, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I ought not to blame the aggregate, for 
each abstract man or woman thinks his or her 
case a peculiar one, and must be attended to, 
though all others be left out; but I can see this 
thing growing every day.” And at another 
time, speaking of the exhaustive demands upon 
him, which left him in no condition for more 





important duties, he said, ‘‘I1 sometimes fancy 
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tat every one of the numerous grist ground 
through here daily, from a Senator seeking a 
war with France down to a poor woman after a 
place in the Treasury Department, darted at me 
with thumb and finger, picked out their especial 
piece of my vitality, and carried it off. When 
I get through with such a day’s work there is 
only one word which can express my condition, 
i nd that is—flabbine ss.” There are some pub- 
lic men who can now remember, with self-re- 
proaches, having increased with long evening de- 
bates that reducing * flabbiness” of the much- 
enduring President. 

Mr. Lincoln visited the Army of the Potomac 
in the spring of 1863, and, free from the annoy- 
ances of office, was considerably refreshed and 
rested; but even there the mental anxieties 
which never forsook him seemed to cast him 
down, at times, with a great weight. We left 
Washington late in the afternoon, and a snow- 
storm soon after coming on, the steamer was 
anchored for the night off Indian Head, on the 
Maryland shore of the Potomac. The Presi- 
dent left the little knot in the cabin, and sitting 
alone in a corner, seemed absorbed in the sad- 
dest reflections for a time; then, beckoning a 
companion to him, said, ‘*‘ What will you wager 
that half our iron-clads are at the bottom of 
Charleston Harbor?” This being the first inti- 


mation which the other had had of Dupont’s 
attack, which was then begun, hesitated to re- 
ply, when the President added, ‘‘ The people 
will expect big things when they hear of this; 


but it is too late—too late!” 

During that little voyage the captain of the 
steamer, a frank, modest old sailor, was so 
much affected by the care-worn appearance of 
the President, that he came to the writer and 
confessed that he had received the same im- 
pression of the Chief Magistrate that many 
had; hearing of his “little stories” and his 
humor, he had supposed him to have no cares or 
sadness; but a sight of that anxious and sad 


face had undeceived him, and he wanted to tell | had happened, perceived who stood before him, 


ting. We were driving through an open clear- 
ing, where the Virginia forest had been felled 
by the soldiers, when Mr. Lincoln observed, 
looking at the stumps, ‘‘ That's a good job of 
felling; they have got some good axemen in 
this army, I see.” The conversation turning 
upon his knowledge of rail-splitting, he said, 
** Now let me tell you about that. I am nota 
bit anxious about my reputation in that line of 
business ; but if there is any thing in this world 
that lam a judge of, it is of good felling of tim- 
ber, but I don’t remember having worked by my- 


| self at splitting rails for one whole day in my 


life.” Upon surprise being expressed that his 
national reputation as a rail-splitter should have 
so slight a foundation, he said, ‘* I recollect that, 
some time during the canvass for the office I now 
hold, there was a great mass meeting, where I 
was present, and with a great flourish several 
rails were brought into the meeting, and being 
informed where they came from, I was asked to 
identify them, which I did, with some qualms of 
conscience, having helped my father to split 
rails, as at other odd jobs. I said if there were 
any rails which I had split, I shouldn't wonder 
if those were the rails.” Those who may be 
disappointed to learn of Mr. Lincoln’s limited 
experience in splitting rails, may be relieved to 
know that he was evidently proud of his knowl- 
edge of the art of cutting timber, and explained 
minutely how a good job differed from a poor 
one, giving illustrations from the ugly stumps 
on either side. 

An amusing yet touching instance of the 
President’s preoccupation of mind occurred at 
one of his levees, when he was shaking hands 
with a host of visitors, passing him in a contin- 
uous stream. An intimate acquaintance re- 


| ceived the usual conventional hand-shake and 


the President how much he had unintentionally | 


wronged him, feeling that he had committed 
upon him a personal wrong. The captain was 
duly introduced to the President, who talked 
with him privately for a space, being touched 
as well as amused at what he called ‘‘ Cz 
M ’s freeing his mind.” 

The following week, spent in riding about 
and seeing the army, appeared to revive Mr. 


Lincoln’s spirits and to rest his body. A friend | 


present observed as much to him, and he replied, 
‘* Well, yes, I do feel some better, I think ; but, 
somehow, it don’t appear to touch the tired spot, 
which can’t be got at.” And that, by-the-way, 
reminded him of a little story of his having 
once used that word, spot, a great many times 
in the course of a speech in Congress, years ago, 
so that some of his fellow-members called him 
**spot Lincoln,” but he believed that the nick- 
name did not stick. Another reminiscence of 


| heartily, saying, ‘‘ How do you do? 


salutation ; but, perceiving that he was not ree- 
ognized, kept his gr-und, instead of moving on, 
and spoke again; when the President, roused 
by a dim consciousness that something unusual 


and seizing his friend’s hand, shook it again 
How do 


you do? Excuse me for not noticing you at 


first; the fact is, I was thinking of a man down 


Saptain | 





South.” He afterward privately acknowledged 
that the ‘*man down South” was Sherman, 
then on his march to the sea. 

Mr. Lincoln had not a hopeful temperament, 
and, though he looked at the bright side of 
things, was always prepared for disaster and 
defeat. With his wonderful faculty for discern- 
ing results he often saw success where others 
saw disaster, but oftener perceived a failure 
when others were elated with victory, or were 
temporarily deceived by appearances. Of a 
great cavalry raid, which filled the newspapers 
with glowing exultation, but failed to cut the 
communications which it had beew designed to 
destroy, he briefly said: ‘That was good circus- 
riding; it will do to fill a column in the news- 


his early life, which he recalled during the trip, | papers; but I don’t see that it has brought any 


was one concerning his experience in rail-split- | thing else to pass.” 


He often said that the 
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worst feature about newspapers was that they 
were so sure to be ‘ahead of the hounds,” out- 
running events, and exciting expectations which 
were sure to be disappointed. One of the worst 
effects of a victory, he said, was to lead people 
to expect that the war was about over in conse- 
quence of it; but he was never weary of com- 
mending the patience of the American people, 
which he thought 
touching. 


something matchless «and 
I have seen him shed tears when 
speaking of the cheerful sacrifice of the light 
and strength of so many happy homes through- 
out the land. His own patience was marvel- 
ous; and never crushed at defeat or unduly ex- 
cited by success, his demeanor under both was 
an example for all men. Once he said the 
keenest blow of all the war was at an early 
stage, when the disaster of Ball’s Bluff and the 
death of his beloved Baker smote upon him like 
a whirlwind frem a desert. 


It is generally agreed that Mr. Lincoln’s slow- | 


ness was a prominent trait of his character; but 
lit is too early, perhaps, to say how much of our 
It 
may be said, however, that he is to-day admired 
and beloved as much for what he did not do as 
for what he did. He was well aware of the 
popular opinion concerning his slowness, but 
was only sorry that such a quality of mind 
should sometimes be coupled with weakness 
and vacillation. 
to be unjust. Acknowledging that he was slow 
in arriving at conclusions, he said that he could 
not help that; but he believed that when he did 
arrive at conclusions they were clear and “ stuck 
by.” He was a profound believer in his own 


safety and success we owe to his slowness. 


fixity of purpose, and took pride in saying that | 
his long deliberations made it possible for him | 


to stand by his own acts when they were once 
resolved upon. 
the country at one time in our history if this 
trait of the President’s character had been bet- 
ter understood. There was no time, probably, 
during the last administration, when"any ef the 


so-called radical measures were in any danger | 


of being qualified or recalled. The simple ex- 
planation of the doubt which often hung over 
his purposes may be found in the fact that it 


Such an accusation he thought | 


It would have been a relief to | 
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years ago, he said: ‘‘If the people think that I 
have managed their case for them well enough 
to trust me to carry up to the next term, J am 
sure that I shall be glad to take it.” 

He liked to provide for his friends, who were 
often remembered gratefully for services given 
him in his early struggles in life. Sometimes 
he would ‘break the slate,” as he called it, of 
those who were making up a list of appoint 
ments, that he might insert the name of son 
old acquaintance who had befriended him 
days when friends were few. He was not de- 
ceived by outside appearances, but took the 
measure of those he met, and few men were 
worth any more or any less than the value which 
Abraham Lincoln set upon them. 

Upon being told that a gentleman upon whom 
he was about to confer a valuable appointment 
had been bitterly opposed to his renomination, 
he said: ‘**I suppose that Judge ——, having 
been disappointed before, did behave pretty 
ugly; but that wouldn’t make him any less fit 
for this place, and I have a Scriptural authority 
for appointing him. You recollect that while 
the Lord on Mount Sinai was getting out a com- 
mission for Aaron, that same Aaron was at the 
foot of the mountain making a false god, a 
golden calf, for the people to worship; yet 
Aaron got his commission, you know.” At 
another time, when remonstrated with upon the 
appointment to place of one of his former oppo- 
nents, he said: ‘* Nobody will deny that he is 
a first-rate man for the place, and I am bound 
to see that his opposition to me personally shall 
not interfere with my giving the people a good 
officer.” 

The world will never hear the last of the 
‘little stories” with which the President gar- 
|nished or illustrated his conversation and his 
early stump speeches. He said, however, that 
as near as he could reckon, about one-sixth of 
those which were credited to him were old ac- 
| quaintances; all of the rest were the prcduc- 
| tions of other and better story-tellers than him- 
lself. Said he; “I do generally remember a 
| good story when I hear it, but I never did in- 
| vent any thing original; I am only a retail 
| dealer.” His anecdotes were seldom told for 


was a habit of his mind to put forward all of lthe sake of thie telling, but because they fitted 
the objections of other people and of his own to|in just where they came, and shed a light on 


any given proposition, to see what arguments 
or counter-statements could be brought against 


them. While his own mind might be perfectly | 


Clear upon the subject, it gave him real pleasure 
to state objections for others to combat or at- 
tempt to set aside. 

His practice of being controlled by events is 
well known. 
wait for the developments of Providence ; and 
the Scriptural phrase that “the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera” to him had a 
depth of méaning. Then, too, he liked to feel 
that he was the attorney of the people, not their 
ruler; and I believe that this idea was general- 
ly uppermost in his mind. 


He often said that it was wise to | 


the argument that nothing else could. He was 
not witty, but brimful of humor; and though 
he was quick to appreciate a good pun, I never 
knew of his making but one, which was on the 
Christian name of a friend, to whom he said: 
“You have yet to be elected to the place I 
hold; but Noah’s reign was before Abraham.” 
He thought that the chief characteristic of 


American humor was its grotesqueness and ex- 


Speaking of the | 


probability of his second nomination, about two | 


travagance ; and the story of the man who was 
so tall that he was ‘laid out” in a rope-walk, 
the soprano voice so high that it had to be 
climbed over by a ladder, and the Dutchman’s 
expression of “somebody tying his dog loose,” 
all made a permanent Jodgment in his mind. 
His accuracy and memory were wonderful, 
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and one illustration of the former quality may 
be given in the remarkable correspondence be- 
tween the figures of the result of the last presi- 
dential election and the actual sum total. The 
President’s figures, collected hastily, and par- 
tially based upon his own estimates, made up 
only four weeks after the election, have been 
found to be only one hundred and twenty-nine 
less in their grand total than that made up by 
Mr. M‘Pherson, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who has compiled a table from the 
returns furnished him from the official records 
of all the State capitals in the loyal States 

Latterly Mr. Lincoln’s reading was with the 
humorous writers. He liked to repeat from 
memory whole chapters from these books, and 
on such occasions he always preserved his own 
gravity though his auditors might be convulsed 
with laughter. He said that he had a dread of 
people who could not appreciate the fun of such 
things; and he once instanced a member of his 
own Cabinet, of whom he quoted the saying of 
Sydney Smith, ‘‘ that it required a surgical op- 
eration to get a joke into his head.” The light 
trifles spoken of diverted his mind, or, as he 
said of his theatre-going, gave him refuge from 
himself and his weariness. But he also was a 
lover of many philosophical books, and particu- 
larly liked Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Stuart 
Mill on Liberty, and he always hoped to get at 
President Edwards on the Will These pon- 
derous writers found a queer companionship in 
the chronicler of the Mackerel Brigade, Parson 
Nasby, and Private Miles O'Reilly. The Bible 
was a very familiar study with the President, 
whole chapters of Isaiah, the New Testament, 
and the Psalms being fixed in his memory, and 
he would sometimes correct a misquotation of 
Scripture, giving generally the chapter and verse 
where it could be found. He liked the Old 
Testament best, and dwelt on the simple beauty 
of the historical books. Once, speaking of his 
own age and strength, he quoted with admira- 
tion that passage, “‘ His eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated.” I do not know that 
he thought then how, like that Moses of old, he 
was to stand on Pisgah and see a peaceful land 
which he was not to enter. 

Of the poets the President appeared to prefer 
Hood and Holmes, the mixture and pathos in 
their writings being attractive to him beyond | 
any thing else which he read. Of the former 
author he liked best the last part of ‘* Miss Kil- | 
mansegg and her Golden Leg,” ‘‘ Faithless Sally 
Brown,” and one or two others not generally so 
popular as those which are called Hood’s best 
poems. Holmes’s ‘‘ September Gale,” ‘‘ Last 
Leaf,” ‘‘Chambered Nautilus,” and ‘‘ Ballad 
of an Oysterman” were among his very few fa- | 
vorite poems. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life” 
and ‘‘ Birds of Killingworth” were the only pro- | 
ductions of that author he ever mentioned with 
praise, the latter of which he picked up some- 


| 
where in a newspaper, cut out, and carried in |! 


his vest pocket until it was committed to mem- 
ory. James Russell Lowell he only knew as | 
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‘** Hosea Biglow,” every one of whose effusions 


he knew. He sometimes repeated, word for 
word, the whole of ‘John P. Robison, he,” 
giving the unceasing refrain with great unction 
and enjoyment. He once said that originality 
and daring impudence were sublimed in this 
stanza of Lowell’s: 

“Ef you take a sword and dr 

An’ stick creetur 
Gov'ment hain't to answer for it, 

God'll send the bill to you.” 


r it, 


a felle thru, 


Mr. 


passionate, but his tastes were simple and un- 


Lincoln’s love of music was something 
cultivated, his choice being old airs, songs, and 
ballads, among which the plaintive Scotch songs 
were best liked. ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” “ Mary of 
Argyle,” and especially ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” 
never lost their charm for him; and all songs 
which had for their theme the rapid flight of 
time, decay, the recollections of early days, were 
sure to make a deep impression. The 
which he liked best, above all others, was one 
called ‘‘ Twenty Years Ago”—a simple air, the 
words to which are supposed to be uttered by a 
man who revisits the play-ground of his youth. 
He greatly desired to find music for his favorite 
poem, ‘‘ Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?” and said once, when told that the 
newspapers had credited him with the author- 
ship of the piece, ‘‘I should not care much for 
the reputation of having written that, but would 
be glad if I could compose music as fit to con- 
vey the sentiment as the words now do.” 

He wrote slowly, and with the greatest de- 
liberation, and liked to take his time; yet some 
of his dispatches, written without any correc- 
tions, are models of compactness and finish, 
His private correspondence was extensive, and 
he preferred writing his letters with his own 
hand, making copies himself frequently, and 
filing every thing away in a set of pigeon-holes 
in his office. When asked why he did not have 
a letter-book and copying-press, he said, ‘‘A 
letter-book might be easily carried off, but that 
stock of filed letters would be a back-load.” He 
conscientiously attended to his enormous corre- 


song 


| spondence, and read every thing that appeared 
| to demand his own attention. 


He said that he 
read with great regularity the letters of an old 
friend who lived on the Pacific coast until he 
received a letter of seventy pages of letter paper, 
when he broke down, and never read another. 
People were sometimes disappointed because 
he appeared before them with a written speech. 


| The best explanation of that habit of his was 


his remark to a friend who noticed a roll of 
manuscript in the hand of the President as he 
came into the parlor while waiting for the ser- 
enade which was given him on the night fol- 
lowing his re-election. Said he: ‘‘ I know what 
you are thinking about; but there’s no clap-trap 
about me, and I am free to say that in the ex- 
citement of the moment I am sure to say some- 
ing which I am sorry for when I see it in 
print; so I have it here in black and white, and 
there are no mistakes made. People attach 
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too much importance to what I say any how.” 
Upon another occasion, hearing that I was in 
the parlor, he sent for me to come up into the 
library, where I found him writing on a piece 
of common stiff box-board with a pencil. Said 
he, after he had finished, ‘‘ Here is one speech 
of mine which has never been printed, and I 
think it worth printing. Just see what you 
think.” He then read the following, which is 
copied verbatim from the familiar handwriting 
before me : 

‘On Thursday of last week two ladies from 
Tennessee came before the President, asking 
the release of their husbands, held as prisoners 
of war at Johnson’s Island. They were put off 
until Friday, when they came again, and were 
again put off until Saturday. At each of the 
interviews one of the ladies urged that her hus- 
band was a religious man. 


band is a religious man; tell him when you 
meet him that I say I am not much of a judge 
of religion, but that, in my opinion, the religion 
that sets men to rebel and fight against their 


Government because, as they think, that Gov- | 


ernment does not sufficiently help some men to 
eat their bread in the sweat of other men’s faces, 
is not the sort of religion upon which people 
can get to heaven.’” 

To this the President signed his name at my 
request, by way of joke, and added for a cap- 
tion, ‘‘ The President’s Last, Shortest, and Best 
Speech,” under which title it was duly published 
in one of the Washington newspapers. 
Message to the last session of Congress was first 
written upon the same sort of white pasteboard 
above referred to, its stiffness enabling him to 
lay it on his knee as he sat easily in his arm- 
chair, writing and erasing as he thought and 
wrought out his idea. 

The already extended limits of this article 
will not permit any thing more than a mention 


of many of the traits of Mr. Lincoln's peculiar | 


character, many of which are already widely 
known by his published writings and speeches, 
and by the numerous anecdotes which have 
been narrated by others who have been ready 
to meet the general desire to know more of the 
man whose life was so dear to the people. His 
thoughtfulness for those who bore the brunt of 
the battles, his harmonious family relations, his 
absorbing love for his children, his anxiety for 


the well-being and conduct of the emancipated | 


colored people, his unwavering faith in the hast- 
ening doom of human slavery, his affectionate 
regard for ‘‘the simple people,” his patience, 
his endurance, his mentai sufferings, and what 
he did for the Nation and for Humanity and 
Liberty—these all must be left to the systematic 
and enduring labors of the historian. Though 
he is dead, his immortal virtues are the rich 
possession of the nation; his fame shall grow 
with our young Republic; and as years roll on 
brighter lustre will adorn the name of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


On Saturday, when | 
the President ordered the release of the prison- | 
ers, he said to this lady: ‘You say your hus- | 


His | 
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| ANECDOTES OF UNITARIAN 
| DIVINES. 
HE REV. DR. SPRAGUE, of Albany. 
distinguished clergyman of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and equally distinguished as a 
man of letters, long after he had completed his 
fiftieth year undertook a literary work of great 
magnitude, which he has lived nearly to ac. 
complish. It is a biography of all the most dis- 
| tinguished American clergymen of the various 
denominations, from the settlement of the coun- 
| try to the year 1855, under the general title of 
** Annals of the American Pulpit.” Successive 
|volumes have from time to time been issued 
from the press of Robert Carter and Brothers, 
who have just published the eighth volume of 
the series, containing biographical sketches of 
the Unitarian clergy of the United States. It 
contains the memoirs of eighty clergymen, gat))- 
ered and prepared with an incredible amount of 
labor, and making a treasury of interesting ma- 
terial, not only for the denomination specified, 
but for all who are interested in the theological 
| and literary history of the country. The theo- 
logical part of it we leave for other hands and 
other journals, but we shall endeavor to cull 
| some of the material which will be instructive 
and entertaining to the readers of this Magazine. 
| The first of the clergymen whose lives are 
here recorded was the Rev. Esexezer Gay, 
D.D., who was born at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, in the year 1696. He lived to the age 
of ninety-one years. The length of his minis- 
try, from the day of his ordination to his decease, 
was more than sixty-eight years, and his entire 
ministry, from the commencement of his preach- 
ing, was but a few months short of seventy years. 
Upon the day on which he completed his eighty- 
fifth year he preached a sermon from the text, 
Josh. xiv. 10, ‘*I am this day fourscore and five 
| years old,” which was published under the title 
of ** The Old Man’s Calendar,” and in which he 
made this remarkable record: ‘Lo, now, my 
brethren, I am this day fourscore and five years 
old—a wonder of God’s sparing mercy; sixty- 
three of these years have I spent in the work of 
the ministry among you. One hundred and 
forty-six years ago your fathers came with their 
pastor and settled in this place [Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts]. I am the third in the pastorate of 
this church, which hath not been two years va- 
cant.” 

He was evidently a man of considerable hu- 
mor, as appears not only from many anecdotes 
which are recorded of him, but from his choice 
of texts for his public services. He preached a 
| discourse at one time from the passage in Luke, 
| * Remember Lot’s wife,” designed to counteract 
| some of the tendencies of the times, and entitled 
| it, ** A Pillar of Salt to Season a Corrupt Age.” 
| At the installation of the Rev. Ezra Carpenter, 
‘at Keene, in 1753, he preached from the pas- 
| sage, Zechariah, ii. 1: ‘‘I lifted up mine eyes 
|again, and looked, and behold a man with a 
| measuring line in his hand.” Having for a 





long time been unsuccessful in digging a well 
on his homestead, he introduced the subject 
into his prayers, and also preached a sermon 
from Numbers, xxi. 17: ‘* Then Israel sang this 
song, Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it.” 
During the Revolutionary war, a little before 
the time for the annual Thanksgiving, and when 
it was generally expected that there would be a 
great deficiency of the foreign fruits with which 
that festival had been celebrated, several En- 
clish vessels laden with those productions were 
driven by a storm upon the coast, captured, and 
brought into Boston. Dr. Gay, who was con- 
sidered a prudent loyalist, not having taken part 
in the movements of the colonies, and who was 
accustomed on Thanksgiving-days to make men- 
tion in his prayer Of the special blessings of the 
year, did not suffer such a token of Divine favor 
to pass unnoticed. Accordingly, in his Thanks- 
giving prayer he gratefully acknowledged the 
unexpected bounty, somewhat after this sort: 
‘‘Q Lord, who art the infinitely wise disposer 
of all things, who rulest the winds and the waves 
according to thy own good pleasure ; we devout- 
ly thank Thee for the gracious interposition of 
thy providence in wafting upon our shores so 
many of thy rich bounties to make glad the 


dwellings of thy people on this joyful occasion.” | 


Shortly after some one repeated the Doctor's 
ejaculations to Samuel Adams, who, with his 
usual promptnessand decision, exclaimed, “That 
is trimming with the Almighty.” 

Dr. Gap Hircucock, of Pembroke, Massa- 
chusetts, who was a contemporary with Dr. 


Gay, was celebrated for his patriotism and for 
his fearlessness in avowing it, and in doing all 


that he could for the cause of his country. In 
several instances he officiated as chaplain in 
the army, and he never shunned the dangers to 
which the soldiers were exposed. 
mon which he publislied was addressed to a mil- 
itary company when the French were making 
inroads upon the northern frontier. 


tion Sermon,” which was preached only the 


year before the breaking out of the Revolution- | 


ary war, filled Governor Gage, who was present, 
with great wrath on account of the boldness of 
the positions, not to say the air of defiance that 
pervaded it. 


Governor’s presence. It is said that the ser- 
Governor would not be present; and that when 
it was ascertained that he would be there to 
hear it Dr. H. was advised to be cautious in his 
expressions; but he replied, ‘‘My sermon is 
written, and it will not be altered.” In private 
life Dr. Hitchcock was eminently agreeable, 
though he had some strongly-marked peculiari- 
ties. His presence gave great animation to al- 
most every social circle in which he appeared. 
‘‘Be merry and wise,” was his habitual advice 
to the young on occasions of joy. There was 
a familiarity in his manners and conversation 
not common among clergymen at that day. 


ANECDOTES OF UN 


|ried his point. 


The first ser- | 


His “ Elec- | 


SITARIAN DIVINES. 


He was likely to enter into conversation with 
any person he met in journeying, and would 
amuse himself in giving and receiving jokes. 
On his way to Boston he once fell in company 
with a sailor, and questioned him quite freely 
concerning his name, residence, business, etc. 
The sailor, having answered the questions, pro- 
posed in his turn similar questions to the Doe- 
tor; and the reply was, “My name is Gad 
Hitchcock, and I belong to Tunk” (the name 
of his parish). The sailor repeated the three 
names, and in his own peculiar manner cried 
out, ** Three of the worst names I ever heard!” 
This retort cheered the old man during all the 
rest of his journey. At another time he met a 
sailor in Boston, and asked him if he could box 
the compass. The answer was, ‘‘ Yes.” —‘‘ Let 
me hear you.” The sailor performed correctly. 
** Now reverse it,” said the Doctor. This, too, 
was done with equal promptness. The sailor 
then asked what his occupation was, and on be- 
ing informed that he was a minister asked him 
if he could repeat certain portions of Scripture ; 
and when the Doctor had repeated them the 
sailor said, ‘‘ Now reverse them,” greatly to the 
amusement of the Doctor, who could enjoy such 
a joke. 

Dr. Samvet West, of Dartmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, was one of the celebrities of New En- 
gland during the latter half of the last century. 


He worked upon a farm until his twentieth year, 
| when he spent six months in preparing for col- 


lege, and in 1750 started for Harvard College 
barefooted, carrying his shoes and stockings un- 
der his arm. On being examined for admission, 
he had a dispute with the Professor in regard to a 
Greek reading, in which he is said to have car- 
He was settled in 1761 on a 
salary of £66 13s. 6d., which, small as it was, 
was not paid. He was twice married. -His 
first wife was very tall, and her Christian name 
was Experience, a common one at that time. 
After her death he said he had “ learned from 
long experience that it was a good thing to be 
married,” and so he took another wife. He was 


|an ardent patriot from the beginning of the dif- 


ficulties with England, and was unsparing in 


| his denunciations of those who were unwilling 
Even the preacher’s own friends | 
are said to have been surprised at some of the | 
statements which he ventured to make in the | 


to come out on the side of their country. Im- 
mediately after the battle of Bunker Hill he 
joined the army to do what he could as a min- 


| ister to keep up the courage of the soldiers, and 
mon was prepared with the expectation that the 


to promote their welfare. He gained great no- 
toriety by deciphering for General Washington 
a treasonable letter from Dr. Church to an offi- 
cer of the British army, a full account of which 
is contained in Sparks’s Writings of Washington. 
During the Revolutionary war he rendered im- 
portant service to the country. He was an in- 
fluential member of the Convention that adopted 
the Constitution, and it was through his influ- 
ence that Governor Hancock was induced to 
give his assent to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Dr. West was remarkable for absence of mind. 
During the sessions of the Convention to adopt 
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the Constitution of the United States he spent | 


many of his evenings abroad, and generally re- 
turned with his pockets filled with handkerchiefs, 
silk gloves, silk stockings, and other small arti- 
cles, and was greatly distressed on finding them 
there, thinking that he had taken them up and 
slipped them into his pockets. In fact they had 
been placed there by friends who took this meth- 
od of making him presents, well knowing that 
he was too much engaged in conversation to take 
any notice of it. While he was a pastor his friends 


would sometimes find him on his horse, which | 


had stopped to graze by the way-side, the bridle 
loose, the Doctor’s hands folded on his breast, 
and himself wholly absorbed in his own thoughts. 
Once he went out to drive a cow from his yard, 
and striking at her with a long board missed 
the cow, and was himself brought to the ground, 
and split his small-clothes nearly the whole 
length of the leg. He knew nothing of this lat- 
ter accident; but gathering himself up, and for- 
getting entirely where he was, he went on with- 
out a hat three miles, entered a friend’s house, 
and passed the night talking with him to the con- 
sternation of his wife, who, on his return, saw 
in what a plight he was for a visit to one of the 
most genteel families of the parish. He once 
met a friend, and told him that he and his wife 
were on their way to make him a visit. ‘‘ Your 
wife?” said his friend. ‘* Where is she?” 
** Why,” replied the Doctor, ‘I thought she 
was on the pillion behind me.” She had got 
ready to accompany him, and the absent-minded 
Doctor had gone off without her. He would 
sometimes at the church stop at the horse-block 
for his wife to dismount, when she had been 
forgotten and was still at home. Once he went 
to mill, leading his horse and carrying the grist 
on his own shoulder. One who saw him on 
his way, states that when before his second 
marriage he went to ask the town-clerk to 
publish the bans, he walked the whole distance 
leading his horse, and passed directly by the 
house of the town-clerk, and did not halt until 
he was brought up by a log at the end of a 
wharf. Once, upon a Saturday afternoon, when 
on his way home from Boston, he was over- 
taken by a violent shower as he was riding on 
horseback. His family at home were anxiously 
expecting his return, but he did not make his 
appearance until the last moment on Sunday 
morning, when he was seen hurrying his horse 
onward, with muddy ruffles dangling about his 
hands, and another large ruffle hanging out of 
his bosom through the open vest, which he usu- 
ally kept buttoned close to his chin. He never 
had worn such embellishments before, and nev- 


er afterward could tell how he came by them | 


then. It was too late to make a change, the 
congregation were waiting. His daughter but- 
toned up his vest so as to hide the ruffles of the 
bosom, and carefully tucked the ruffles in about 
the wrists. During the opening services all went 
very well, but probably feeling uneasy about the 
wrists, he twitched at them until the ruffles were 
flourishing about, and then growing warm as he 
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advanced, he opened his vest and made such an 
exhibition of muddy finery as tended very little 
to the religious edification of the younger por- 
tion of his audience. He was on terms of jnti- 
macy with Dr. Whitridge, a physician of Tiyer. 
ton, Rhode Island, at whose house he frequently 
met the celebrated Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, an- 
other friend. It was not often that three such 
men were brought together. ‘They usually spent 
nearly the whole night in conversation. Dr 
Hopkins sometimes required a little sleep, but 
the morning light not unfrequently found the 
others still up. On one occasion, Dr. West hay- 
ing mounted his horse a little before night, Dr. 
Whitridge went out bareheaded to see him off. 


| A new topic was started; the horse walked on 


a few steps and stopped; then a few steps more, 
the friends being still earnestly engaged in con- 
versation. At last they were alarmed by the 
appearance of a light in the east, which, after a 
short time, they found was the break of day. 
His absence of mind increased upon him as he 
became advanced in years, and at length his 
memory failed, although his intellect, when ex- 
cited, retained much of its vigor. He had preach- 
ed the same sermon to his congregation three 
Sabbaths in succession, but no member of his 
family was willing to distress him by informing 
him of what he had done. The fourth Sabbath 
his daughter saw with a heavy heart that he had 
his Bible open at the same place, the Parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus. Fortunately he 
left the room for a minute; she opened th 
Bible at another place, and put it back with the 
leaf turned down just as he had left it in his 
own place. When he took up the book on his 
return he seemed for a moment lost, then fixed 
his attention upon the passage to which she had 
opened, and from that preached a discourse which 
to some of his people seemed the ablest that he 
had given for years. 

Of the Rev. Dr. Rrevey, for fifty years the 
only minister of Concord, Massachusetts, the 
following anecdote is related. He was born to 
govern, and was not a little arbitrary in the ex- 
ercise of his sole authority as bishop of the place. 
He approved of the old custom of putting up 
notes of thanksgiving after the birth of children, 
and insisted on its continuance long after it had 
ceased in neighboring parishes; and in defense 
of the custom he preached so terribly about the 
perils of childbirth that the village physicians 
feared its effect upon the nerves of those most 
deeply interested. At length Mr. H , one 
of the deacons, was bold enough to carry to the 
church an infant for baptism without having put 
up a note. The Doctor saw the whole ground, 
planted himself on his principles, and there he 
stood by the font. The congregation, intent 
upon the administration of the rite, waited in 
expectation. The Doctor addressed Deacon 
H , and said, ‘‘ Why have you put up no 
note since the birth of this child?” ‘ Because,” 
said Mr. H . ‘I thought it not best.” Said 
the Doctor, ‘I think it is best.” ‘* Well,” said 
Mr. H——, ‘‘don’t keep me here; do some- 








thing.” So the Doctor offered a prayer of | 
thanksgiving for the birth of the child and the 
safety of the mother; and having thus far made 
up for the omission, he proceeded to perform the 
rite of baptism. It was the venerable mansion 
occupied by Dr. Ripley—the home of ministers 
for more than a hundred years—that has been 
made memorable as ‘‘ The Old Manse” in Haw- 
thorne’s tales. Dr. Ripley occupied this house 
through all the sixty-three years of his life in 
Concord, and hung his hat upon one single nail 
in the hall, and on no other (as he stated at one 
time), for more than forty years, until it was 
worn quite bright. It was only about thirty 
rods from his house, and in sight of his study- 
window, that the British soldiers were turned 
back in the first battle of the Revolution, April 
19, 1775. The event is commemorated by a 
monument erected on land given for the pur- 
pose by Dr. Ripley 

Mr. Motcey, of Linfield, Was another of the 
singularities of those days. One of his parish- 
ioners said to him, upon a time, ‘* Mr. Motley, 
you are a very odd man.” ‘ Yes,” said he; “I 
set out to be a very good man, and soon found 
that I could not be without being very odd.” 
He seems to have been troubled with fancies 
that he was not to live long. One extremely 
cold night, after going to bed, he came to the 
conclusion that he should certainly die before 
morning. While reflecting upon being found 
dead in his bed, he bethought him that his ap- 
pearance, as he then was, would not be just 
what he should like; so, getting up in the cold, 
be put on clean linen and jumped into bed 
again. Very soon he fell asleep, slept soundly 
till morning, and on awaking was quite aston- 
ished to find that he was not dead. 

Dr. Joun Prince, of Salem, who entered upon 
public life just before the Revolutionary war, 
was distinguished not only in his profession, but 
equally if not more so as a natural philosopher. 
When he was thirty-two he communicated to 
the scientific world important improvements in 
the air-pump. His invention gave him a place 
among the first philosophers and mechanicians 
of his day. He corresponded exiensively with 
several distinguished men of science in Great 
Britain, and his labors were referred to in terms 
of the highest respect. He was distinguished as 
an ardent patriot, and was personally present 
and engaged in many of the stirring scenes con- 
nected with the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. At the time of the Boston 
Massacre he was in State Street, and saw the 
whole. He was at Governor Hutchinson’s house 
at North End when it was visited by the mob. | 
He was at the town meeting preliminary to the 
destruction of the tea in Boston harbor. He 
was afterward at the conference at Dr. Church's, 
where the measures were concerted for destroy- 
ing the tea, and was on board the ships when it 
was done. He was the first to carry the news 
to General Warren that the British troops had 
left Boston for Lexington. Before he returned 
he was standing at the head of Milk Row in 
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Charlestown, with two or three persons at his 
side armed with muskets. He saw a person 
riding rapidly on horseback, and as he passed 
them, his cloak blew open and disclosed a Brit- 
ish uniform. One or more of them leveled his 
piece at the horseman, and was about to fire, 
when Mr. Prince struck up the guns with his 
cane, saying as he did it, ‘‘Don’t fire.’ The 
horseman was Colonel Small of the British army, 
hurrying in to Boston to inform the commander 


}of the straits into which the troops at Concord 


and Lexington had fallen. But for this Lord 
Percy would not have gone out with his rein- 
forcements, and the British troops would all have 
been intercepted and captured. 

Another of the original characters of the last 
century was Rev. Tuomas Tracuer, of Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts. He took an active part in 
the polits of the day, and carried the subject 
into the pulpit, which considerably impaired his 
influence with a portion of his people. In 1788 
he was chosen a delegate, with Fisher Ames, for 
Dedham to the Convention for ratifying the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and made an earnest speech 
in favor of its ratification. Many anecdotes il- 
lustrative of his character, and especially of his 
fondness for witticisms, are recorded. On a 
Sabbath afternoon he was observed repeatedly 
to smile while he was preaching, and as there 
was nothing in the subject or matter of his dis- 
course that should occasion it, some person at 
the close of the service asked him the cause. 
He replied that he had been preaching the same 
sermon, word for word, that he had preached to 
the same congregation in the morning, and he 
was laughing to see how gravely they took it, as 
if they had never heard a word of it before. He 


| was once called to preach by exchange with a 
very popular minister of Boston, whose absence 


from his own pulpit was very apt to occasion the 
absence of a part of his admiring congregation. 
After Mr. Thacher had taken his seat in the pul- 
pit a number of young men, who saw ‘that a 
stranger was to preach, abruptly left the house. 
At the close of the service Mr. Thacher remark- 
ed that he had shown himself possessed of at 
least one Apostolical gift—that of casting out dev- 
ils. He lived and died a bachelor, and bequeath- 
ed nearly the whole of his property to his par- 
ish under these conditions: That they should 
settle a minister within five years of his death ; 
that all his successors should be moderately Cal- 
vinistic in their theological views; that they 
should be graduates of Harvard College; and 
that no part of their education should have been 
received at Andover Theological Seminary 

Rev. Witu1aM Bentiey, D.D., of Salem, was 
not behind those already sketched in his pecul- 
iarities. Though short in stature, he weighed 
more than two hundred pounds. He walked 
several miles a day for exercise, without regard 
to weather. He perforated his shoes with holes 
to let in the water, as a preventive against tak- 
ing cold. As a preacher he delighted in odd 
texts, and seized upon every special occasion as 
suggesting a theme for discourse, making use 
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of public and private events alike for this pur- | 


pose. When the embargo previous to the last 
war with Great Britain was raised he went into 
the pulpit, and as the time came for the sermun 
he rose, looked round upon his people, and an- 
nounced his text as follows: ‘‘ There go the 
ships.” During the war he became a member 
of a company of volunteers, nearly all of whom 
were sailors. In the summer of 1814 the frig- 
ate Constitution, Commodore Stewart, was chased | 
into Marblehead by a British squadron on Sun- | 
day afternoon. It was just at the commence- 
ment of the afternoon service. Observing a} 
movement among his people, and learning what 
had taken place, he announced the fact from 
the pulpit, and said that the best service for the | 
afternoon was to defend the Constitution, and 
immediately dismissed his people, joined his 
company, and marched to MarbleheAd. On| 
one occasion upon a Fourth of July, both polit- | 
ical parties having engaged the same band of | 
music, the committee, to meet this contingency, 
wished to hasten some of their exercises, and 
requested Dr. Bentley to offer a short prayer. 
He was so offended at what he deemed an im- 
pertinent interference with the length of his de- 
votional service that he prayed nearly an hour. 

Dr. Joun Prerce, who was for fifty years 
pastor of the church at Brookline, and who died 
in 1849, was a man of mark. He was always 
an early riser, taking exercise for an hour or 
two before breakfasting, summer and winter. 
He was accustomed to walk long distances, 


making his exchanges by going on foot six or 
seven miles, preaching, and returning home the | 


same day. He was passionately fond of music, 
a delight which he continued to enjoy down to | 
old age, and even in his last illness. For thir- 
ty-three years he was Secretary to the Board of 

Overseers of Harvard College, an institution for | 


| which some one shrewdly remarked, 
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of some » individual. Dr. Pierce was appealed 
to as a last resort, and appealed to in vain, on 





** There is 
no use in making any farther inquiry, for if the 
Doctor does not know when the man was born 
he was not born at all.” Dr. Sprague relates 
some anecdotes occurring in his own intercourse 


| with Dr. Pierce, illustrating this remarkable trait 


| to visit his friend Dr. Pierce. 


| and see if it does not occur to you.” 


| quite sure that I have caught you once. 


of memory. Dr. Sprague happening to be in 
Boston a short time before the death of Dr. 
Pierce, rode out to Brookline to call upon his 
old friend, and the moment that they met Dr. 
Pierce said, with no little earnestness, ‘‘ Have 
you thought of any important event to-day ?” 
Dr. Sprague replied that he had not thought of 
any event more important than his coming out 
‘* There is a far 
more important event connected with the day 
than that,” said Dr. Pierce. ‘‘ Think a little, 
After a 
** Why, this is 
**To be sure it is your birth- 


. i Pal ° 
few moments Dy.’ Sprague said, 
my birthday !” 


| day ! ! and you had not thought of it until I re- 
| minded you,” 
| sion Dr. Pierce was at the house of Dr. Sprague, 
at Albany, 
| letter from Dr. Chalmers, and while Dr. 


said the Doctor. Upon one occa- 
when the latter had just received a 
Pierce 
was looking with wonder at the almost illegible 
hand with which it was written, he said, with 
an air of no small confidence, ‘*‘ Dr. Chalmers 
is just eighteen days older than Dr. Channing.” 
Dr. Sprague replied to him: ‘‘ Doctor, I am 
Dr. 
Chalmers, I am confident, is several years older 
than Dr. Channing, and I think I can prove it 


| to you here on the spot from some memoranda 


that I made after a conversation with him in 
respect to his age.” In this, however, Dr. 


| Sprague was disappointed, but still felt quite 


sure that his impression was correct, while Dr. 


which he felt almost a“romantic attachment. | Pierce was equally confident that he was right. 


He has been heard to say that when he was a | 
school-boy he used sometimes to take Cambridge 
on his way from Boston to Dorchester, nearly 
tripling the distance, just for the sake of look- 
ing at the college buildings. 


It was agreed that the next time Dr. Sprague 


| wrote to Dr. Chalmers he should obtain the date 


in a few weeks the answer came back: 
What boyish lover | 


could have done more to show his devotion to | 


the mistress of his heart? He was faithful to 
this early attachment even to the last. He at- | 
tended sixty-three successive Commencements 


at Harvard, with the exception of one that oc- | 


curred on the day that his mother was buried ; 
and for fifty-four successive y 


the Commencement dinner. 
the Records of the college with the most scru- 


pulous neatness and accuracy, but he was a liv- | 
He carried the whole | 


ing Register himself. 
Cambridge Catalogue in his head, and knew 


| 
| 
} 


ears he set the tune | 
of St. Martin’s to the hymn that was sung at | mindedness. 


He did so, and 
** Dr. 
Pierce is right ; 1 was born on the 17th of March, 
1780.” 

In the sketch of Dr. Josepn TuckERMAN, of 
Chelsea, who was born in 1801, and died in 
1840, some instances are given of a trait of 
character which seems to have been more com- 
mon in the men of the last century than of the 
present—that of self-absorption, or absent- 
One morning he went to the liv- 


necessary to settle the question. 


He not only kept | ery-stable for the horse and chaise which he was 


| accustomed to call for when he made his pas- 
toral visits. Word was brought that the horse 
|and chaise had not been returned the previous 
eveniny, when the Doctor had them out; and 


every graduate, and who was his father, and | then he remembered having been much occu- 


who was h® grandfather, with particulars of | 
birth, graduation, ete. He could tell on the | 


| pied the day before with an afflicted family, 
from whose humble home he had returned on 


instant who was the valedietory orator at every | foot, forgetting all about the horse with which 


Commencement that he had attended, and w hat | | he had come. 


was the subject of the oration. 


A search was instituted, and at 


On a certain | the end of a long wharf the vehicle was found, 


occasion inquiry was made in regard to the birth | where the poor animal had passed the whole 
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night. One evening he entered the house ad- 
joining his own, hung his hat up in the hall, 
and seeing a fair neighbor in the parlor wel- 
comed her with unusual cordiality: ‘This is 
indeed kind, my dear madam!” said he; ‘‘I 
am delighted to see you thus at your work, and 
making yourself at home! It is truly neigh- 
borly—just what I like!” He drew a chair to 
the fire and began to chat. His amused com- 
panion perceived the mistake, and continued to 
humor it. After about half an hour, wishing 
to write a note, he looked to his accustomed 
corner and missed his desk ; and then, glancing 
at the wall, wondered what bad become of the 
portrait of his venerable friend, Noah Worces- 
ter. At last the truth flashed upon him that he 
was in the wrong house. When he was on a 
visit to England for his health, he consulted the 
celebrated Dr. Abernethy. Forgetting the well- 
known antipathy of Dr. A. for any cireumlocu- 
tion, he expatiated on the importance of health 
to him, as the pastor of ‘‘a little parish in Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts,” until the impatient physi- 
cian cut him short with, ‘*‘ No matter about your 
little parish; go home and build a barn!” 
Though inclined at first to resent the abrupt 
and unsympathetic dictum, he followed the ad- 
vice, and found it precisely adapted to his case. 
He secured thereby exercise, and had a mechan- 
ical employment that occupied his mind; and 
when the barn was finished his health was re- 
stored. 

Rev. Joun Bartwetr, of Marblehead, besides 
being an able preacher and a devoted pastor 
in the discharge of the ordinary functions of 
the office, was a man of the most diversified 
qualifications, and made himself useful to his 
parishioners in nearly all the departments in 
which men of any profession are employed. 
Before entering the ministry he studied medi- 
cine, and while a pastor he practiced successful- 
ly among the poor of his parish. He was skilled 
in all the arts that contribute to the comfort and 
refinement of home-life, and by his example 
and influence he sought to elevate all by whom 
he was surrounded in the several spheres in 
which they were called to move and act. Al- 
though quite learned in the law, he exercised 
his talents in this line as much as possible to 
prevent litigation and to promote peace among 
his people and neighbors. He was an excellent 
business man; drew up ordinary legal docu- 
ments with great accuracy, and was skilled in 
the case of property, so that he was the constant 
legal adviser of those who were not able or in- 
clined to consult a professional lawyer. His 
services were often in requisition in the case of 
the families of his sea-faring parishioners—in 
the writing of wills, the administration of es- 
tates, the guardianship of children, etc., ete. 
He attended the Probate Court almost as regu- 
larly as the Judge and Registrar, The casu- 
alties which frequently occurred among those 
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who went down to the sea for a livelihood made 
frequent requisitions for his services in all these 
respects; and he was withal a man of unbounded 
charity, having been known to send the dinner 
provided for his own table to a family in need. 
One of his fellow-clergymen said of him, “If 
one of his parishioners were very sick, he would 
first prescribe for him, then pray with him. If 
the case were likely to prove fatal he the 
sick man’s will, watched with him the last night 
of his life, comforted the mourners, made the 
post-mortem examination, officiated at the funer- 
al, then presented the will for probate, gave bond 
as executor, and was appointed guardian of the 
children.” Such a man was not only a pastor 
but a father to his people. 

Some of the most beautiful and interesting 
portraits in this photographic gallery of Dr. 
Sprague we shall not, in such an article as the 
present, attempt even to sketch—in part be- 
cause they are drawn more for the theological 
than the ordinary reader, and because an im- 
perfect sketch would only mar the beauty which 
the distinguished pen-artist has thrown around 
them. They belong all of them to the present 
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century, which, according to our reading of the 
volume, seems to have produced men of a more 
serious and earnest mould than the preceding, 
and men who had a profounder view of the great 
work to which they devoted their lives. Of these 
we may mention the finished scholar and emi- 
nent philanthropist, Dr. William Ellery Chan- 


ning; the distinguished pulpit orator, Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster, whose very reading was 
eloquence of the highest order; the accomplished 
and versatile Henry Ware, Jun., the first Profess- 
or of Pulpit Eloquence at Harvard Un‘versity ; 
and William Ware, the pastor of the first Unita- 
rian church established in this city. Ofthe latter 
only we shall relate an incident recorded by his 
friend, Dr. Bellows, who was ordained as his 
successor on the resignation of his charge—a 
resignation to which he was impelled by a sol- 
emn conviction that he had made a mistake in 
the choice of his profession. As the two were 
walking down Broadway the day before the or- 
dination, Mr. Ware, assuming a very solemn 
expression, said to the one on whom his mantle 
was about to fall, ‘* Sir, I wish to give you one 
very serious piece of advice in entering on your 
new life in this great and dangerous city.” Dr. 
Bellows opened his ears to take in the consum- 
mate counsel, in which he was prepared to find 
the wisdom of a ministry and of a lifetime con- 
densed, when Mr. Ware continued: ‘ Be care- 
ful, Sir, be very careful not to step on the coal- 
holes!” In recording the incident Dr. Bellows 
says, ‘* His remark about the coal-holes has been 
of real service, for they are slippery pests when 
shut, and perilous traps when open ; but a thou- 
sand times, in its moral import of taking heed 
to my ways,’ I have revived it as his sole coun- 
sel to me in stepping into his shoes,” 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN THE DARK. 


HERE was no sleep for Bradley Headstone 

on that night when Eugene Wrayburn turn- 

ed so easily in his bed; there was no sleep for 
little Miss Peecher. Bradley consumed the lone- 


ly hours, and consumed himself, in haunting the 


spot where his careless rival lay a dreaming ; 
little Miss Peecher wore them away in listening 
for the return home of the master of her heart, 


and in sorrowfully presaging that much was | 


amiss with him. Yet more was amiss with him 
than Miss Peecher’s simply-arranged little work- 
box of thoughts, fitted with no gloomy and dark 


recesses, could hold. For the state ofthe man 


was murderous. 

The state of the man was murderous, and he 
knew it. More: he irritated it with a kind of 
perverse pleasure akin to that which a sick man 
sometimes has in irritating a wound upon his 
body. ‘Tied up all day with his disciplined show 
upon him, subdued to the performance of his 
routine of educational tricks, encircled by a gab- 
bling crowd, he broke loose at night like an ill- 
tamed wild animal. Under his daily restraint 


it was his compensation, not his trouble, to give 


a glance toward his state at night, and to the 
freedom of its being indulged. If great crimin- 
als told the truth—which, being great crimin- 
als, they do not—they would very rarely tell of 
their struggles against the crime. Their strug- 
gles are toward it. They buffet with opposing 
wayes to gain the bloody shore, not to recede 
from it. This man perfectly comprehended that 
he hated his rival with his strongest and worst 
forces, and that if he tracked him to Lizzie 
Hexam his so doing would never serve himself 
with her, or serve her. All his pains were taken 
to the end that he might incense himself with 
the sight of the detested figure in her company 
and favor in her place of concealment. And he 
knew as well what act of his would follow if he 
did, as he knew that his mother had borne him. 
Granted, that he may not have held it necessary 
to make express mention to himself of the one 
familiar truth any more than of the other. 

He knew equally well that he fed his wrath 
and hatred, and that he accumulated provoca- 
tion and self-justification by being made the 
nightly sport of the reckless and insolent Eu- 
gene. Knowing all this, and still always going 
on with infinite endurance, pains, and persever- 
ance, could his dark soul doubt whither he went ? 

Baffled, exasperated, and weary, he lingered 
opposite the Temple gate when it closed on 
Wrayburn and Lightwood, debating with him- 
self should he go home for that time or should 
he watch longer. Possessed in his jealousy by 
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the fixed idea that Wrayburn was in the secret, 
if it were not altogether of his contriving, Brad- 
ley was as confident of getting the better of him 
j at last by sullenly sticking to him, as he would 
; have been—and often had been—of mastering 
| any piece of study in the way of his vocation by 
| the like slow, persistent process. A man of rap- 
| id passions and sluggish intelligence, it had served 
him often, and should serve him again. 

The suspicion crossed him as he rested in a 
| doorway, with his eyes upon the Temple gate, 

that perhaps she was even concealed in that set 
of Chambers. It would furnish another reason 
for Wrayburn’s purposeless walks, and it might 
ibe. He thought of it and thought of it, until he 
resolved to steal up the stairs, if the gate-keeper 
would let him through, and listen. So, the hag- 
gard head suspended in the air flitted across the 
| road, like the spectre of one of the many heads 
‘erst hoisted upon neighboring Temple Bar, and 
stopped before the watchman. 

The watchman looked at it, and asked: ‘* Who 
for ?” 

‘* Mr. Wrayburn.” 

**Tt’s very late.”’ 

‘*He came back with Mr. Lightwood, I know, 
near upon two hours ago. But if he has gone to 
bed I'll put a paper in his letter-box. 
pected.” 

The watchman said no more, but opened the 
gate, though rather doubtfully. Seeing, how- 
ever, that the visitor went straight and fast in 
the right direction, he seemed satisfied. 

The haggard head floated up the dark stair- 
case, and softly descended nearer to the floor 
outside the outer door ofthe chambers. The doors 
of the rooms within appeared to be standing 
open. There were rays of candlelight from one 
of them, and there was the sound of a footstep 
going about. There were two voices. The words 
they uttered were not distinguishable, but they 
were both the voices of men. In a few mo- 
ments the voices were silent, and there was no 
sound of footstep, and the inner light went out. 
If Lightwood could have seen the face which 
kept him awake, staring and listening in the 
darkness outside the door as he spoke of it, he 
might have been less disposed to sleep through 
the remainder of the night. 

‘*Not there,” said Bradley; ‘‘ but she might 
have been.” The head arose to its former height 
from the ground, floated down the staircase again, 
and passed on to the gate. A man was stand- 
ing there in parley with the watchman. 

“Oh!” said the watchman. ‘‘ Here he is!” 

Perceiving himself to be the antecedent, Brad- 
ley looked from the watchman to the man. 

“This man is leaving a letter for Mr. Light- 
wood,” the watchman explained, showing it in 


‘ 
I am ex- 
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his hand; ‘‘and I was mentioning that a per- 
son had just gone up to Mr. Lightwood’'s cham- 
bers. It might be the same business perhaps ?” 

‘* No,” said Bradley, glancing at the man, who 
was a stranger to him. 

‘‘No,” the man assented in a surly way; 
‘‘my letter—it’s wrote by my daughter, but it’s 
mine—is about my business, and my business 
ain’t nobody else’s business.” 

As Bradley passed out at the gate with an un- 
decided foot he heard it shut behind him, and 
heard the footstep of the man coming after him. 

‘**Scuse me,” said the man, who appeared to 
have been drinking, and rather stumbled at him 
than touched him, to attract his attention ; “but 
might you be acquainted with the T’other Gov- 
ernor ?” 

“With whom ?” asked Bradley. 

‘* With,” returned the man, pointing back- 


ward over his right shoulder with his right | 


thumb, ‘‘ the T’other Governor ?” 

**T don’t know what you mean.” 

‘““Why look here,” hooking his proposition 
on his left-hand fingers with the forefinger of 
his right. 
One and one, two—Lawyer Lightwood, my first 
finger, he’s one, ain’t he? 
acquainted with my middle finger, the T’other ?” 


“T know quite as much of him,” said Brad- | 


ley, with a frown and a distant look before him, 
‘*as I want to know.” 

‘*Hooroar!” cried the man. 
T’other t’other Governor. 

Governor! I am of your way of thinkin’.” 

‘‘Don’t make such a noise at this dead hour 
of the night. What are you talking about?” 

‘Look here, T’otherest Governor,” replied 
the man, becoming hoarsely confidential. ‘‘ The 
T’other Governor he’s always joked his jokes 
agin me, owing, as J believe, to my being a hon- 
est man as gets my living by the sweat of my 
brow. Which he ain’t, and he don’t.” 

“What is that to me?” 

*<T’otherest Governor,”’ returned the man in 
a tone of injured innocence, “if you don’t care 
to hear no more, don’t hear no more. You be- 
gun it. You said, and likeways showed pretty 
plain, as you warn’t by no means friendly to him. 
But I don’t seek to force my company nor yet 
my opinions on no man. I am a honest man, 
that’s what I am. Put me in the dock any 
where—I don’t care where—and I says, ‘My 
Lord, I am a honest man.’ Put me in the wit- 
ness-box any where—I don’t care where—and 
I says the same to his lordship, and I kisses the 
book. I don’t kiss my coat-cuff; I kisses the 
book.” 

It was not so much in deference to these 
strong testimonials to character, as in his rest- 
less casting about for any way or help toward 
the discovery on which he was concentrated, 
that Bradley Headstone replied: ‘‘ You needn’t 
take offense. I didn’t mean to stop you. You 
were too loud in the open street; that was all.” 

‘**'T’otherest Governor,” replied Mr. Rider- 


** There’s two Governors, ain’t there ? | 


Well; might you be 


** Hooroar | 
Hooroar T’otherest | 
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hood, mollified and mysterious, ‘“‘I know wot it 
is to be loud, and I know wot it is to be soft. 
Nat’rally I do. It would be a wonder if I did 
not, being by the Chris’en name of Roger, which 
took it arter my own father, which took it from 
his own father, though which of our fam’ly fust 
took it nat’ral I will not in any ways mislead you 
by undertakin’ to say. And wishing that your 
;elth may be better than your looks, which your 
| inside must be bad indeed if it’s on the footing 
of your out.” 

Startled by the implication that his face re- 
vealed too much of his mind, Bradley made an 
effort to clear his brow. It might be worth 
knowing what this strange man’s business was 
with Lightwood, or Wrayburn, or both, at such 

}an unseasonable hour. He set himself to find 
| out, for the man might prove to be a messenger 
between those two. 

** You call at the Temple late,” he remarked, 
with a lumbering show of ease. 

** Wish I may die,” cried Mr. Riderhood, with 

a hoarse laugh, ‘‘if I warn’t a goin’ to say the 
| self-same words to you, T’otherest Governor !” 
‘*Tt chanced so with me,” said Bradley, look- 
| ing disconcertedly about him. 
‘*And it chanced so with me,” said Rider- 
|hood. “But I don’t mind telling you how. 
Why should I mind telling you? I’m a Depu- 
| ty Lock-keeper up the river, and I was off duty 
| yes’day, and I shall be on to-morrow.” 

‘* Yes ?” 

“Yes, and I come to London to look arter 
my private affairs. My private affairs is to get 
appinted to the Lock as reg’lar keeper at fust 
| hand, and to have the law of a busted B’low- 
Bridge steamer which drownded of me. I ain’t 
| a goin’ to be drownded and not paid for it!” 
| Bradley looked at him, as though he were 
| claiming to be a ghost. 

“The steamer,” said Mr. Riderhood, obsti- 
nately, ‘‘run me down and drownded of me 
Interference on the part of other parties brought 
me round; but I never asked ’em to bring me 
round, nor yet the steamer never asked ‘em to 
it. I mean to be paid for the life as the steam- 
er took.” 

‘* Was that your business at Mr. Lightwood’s 
chambers in the middle of the night?” asked 
Bradley, eying him with distrust. 

‘¢That and to get a writing to be fust-hand 
Lock - keeper. A recommendation in writing 
being looked for, who else ought to give it to 
me? As I says in the letter in my daughter’s 
hand, with my mark put to it to make it good 
in law, Who but you, Lawyer Lightwood, ought 
to hand over this here stifficate, and who but 
you ought to go in for damages on my account 
agin the Steamer? For (as I says under my 
mark) I have had trouble enough along of you 
and your friend. If you, Lawyer Lightwood, 
had backed me good and true, and if the T’oth- 
er Governor had took me down correct (I says 
under my mark), I should have been worth 
money at the present time, instead of having = 
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barge-load of bad names chucked at me, and 
being forced to eat my words, which is a unsat- 


isfying sort of food wotever a man’s appetite! | 


And when you mention the middle of the night, 
T’otherest Governor,” growled Mr. Riderhood, 
winding up his monotonous summary of his 
wrongs, ‘‘throw your eye on this here bundle 
under my arm, and bear in mind that I’m a 


walking back to my Lock, and that the Temple | 


laid upon my line of road.” 

Bradiey Headstone’s face had changed dur- 
ing this latter recital, and he had observed the 
speaker with a more sustained attention. 

Do you know,” said he, after a pause, dur- 
ing which they walked on side by side, ‘‘that I 
believe I could tell you your name, if I tried?” 

**Prove your opinion,” was the answer, ac- 
companied with a stop and a stare. “Try.” 

** Your name is Riderhood.” 

‘“‘I’m blest if it ain’t,” returned that gentle- 
man. ‘But I don’t know your’n.” 

‘*That’s quite another thing,” said Bradley. 
**T never supposed you did.” 


As Bradley walked on meditating, the Rogue | 


walked on at his side muttering. The purport 
of the muttering was: ‘‘that Rogue Riderhood, 
by George! seemed to be made public property 
on, now, and that every man seemed to think 
himself free to handle his name as if it was a 
Street Pump.” The purport of the meditating 
was: ‘‘ Here is an instrument. Can I use it?” 

They had walked along the Strand, and into 
Pall Mall, and had turned up-hill toward Hyde 
Park Corner; Bradley Headstone waiting on 
the pace and lead of Riderhood, and leaving him 
to indicate the course. So slow were the school- 
master’s thoughts, and so indistinct his purposes 
when they were but tributary to the one absorb- 
ing purpose—or rather when, like dark trees 
under a stormy sky, they only lined the long 
vista at the end of which he saw those two figures 
of Wrayburn and Lizzie on which his eyes were 
fixed—that at least a good half-mile was trav- 
ersed before he spoke again. Even then, it was 
only to ask: 

‘* Where is your Lock ?” 

‘* Twenty mile and odd—call it five-and-twen- 
ty mile and odd, if you like—up stream,” was the 
sullen reply. 

“How is it called ?” 

**Plashwater Weir Mill Lock.” 


‘¢ Suppose I was to offer you five shillings; | 


what then?” 

‘*Why, then, I’d take it,” said Mr. Rider- 
hood. 

The schoolmaster put his hand in his pocket, 
and produced two half-crowns, and placed them 
in Mr. Riderhood’s palm: who stopped at a con- 
venient door-step to ring them both, before ac- 
knowledging their receipt. 

‘“*There’s one thing about you, T’otherest 
Governor,” said Riderhood, faring on again, 
‘as looks well and goes fur. You're a ready- 
money man. Now;” when he had carefully 
pocketed the coins on that side of himself which 
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was furthest from his new friend; ‘‘ what’s this 
for ?” 

‘** For you.” 

‘“*Why, 0’ course I know that,” said Rider- 
hood, as arguing something that was self-eyi- 
dent. ‘*O’ course I know very well as no man 
in his right senses would Suppose as any think 
would make me give it up agin when I'd once 
| goti.. But what do you want for it?” 
| **¥ don’t know that I want any thing for it, 

Or if I do want any thing for it, I don’t know 
what it is.” Bradley gave this answer in a 
| stolid, vacant, and self-communing manner, 
which Mr. Riderhood found very extraordinary, 

“You have no good-will toward this Wray- 
burn,” said Bradley, coming to the name in a 
reluctant and forced way, as if he were dragged 

| to it. 

“Ba” 

|  **Neither have I. 

| Riderhood nodded, and asked: “Is it for 

| that ?”’ 

| It's as much for that as any thing else. It’s 
something to be agreed with, on a subject that 
occupies so much of one’s thoughts.” 

“Tt don’t agree with you,” returned Mr. Rider- 
hood, bluntly. ‘*No! It don’t, T’otherest Gov- 
ernor, and it’s no use a lookin’ as if you wanted 
to make out that it did. I tell you it rankles in 
you. It rankles in you, rusts in you, and pisons 
you. 

‘* Say that it does so,” returned Bradley, with 
quivering lips; ‘‘is there no cause for it ?” 

**Cause enough, I'll bet a pound!” said Mr. 
Riderhood. 

‘* Haven't you yourself declared that the fel- 
low has heaped provocations, insults, and affronts 
on you, or something to that effect? He has 
done the same by me. He is made of venomous 
insults and affronts, from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot. Are you so hopeful or so 
stupid as not to know that he and the other will 
treat your application with contempt, and light 
their cigars with it ?” 

| **I shouldn’t wonder if they did, by George !” 
| said Riderhood, turning angrily. 

| “If they did! They will. Let me ask you 
a question. I know something more than your 
name about you; I knew something about Gaffer 
Hexam. When did you last set eyes upon his 
| daughter?” 

| When did I last set eyes upon his daughter, 
| T’otherest Governor ?” repeated Mr. Riderhood, 
| growing intentionally slower of comprehension 
| as the other quickened in his speech. 

| Yes. Not to speak to her. To see her— 
| 


” 


any where ?” 

The Rogue had got the clew he wanted, though 
| he held it with a clumsy hand. Looking per- 
| plexedly at the passionate face, as if he were 
| trying to work out a sum in his mizd, he slowly 
| answered: ‘‘I ain't set eyes upon her—never 
| once—not since the day of Gaffer’s death.” 
| §*¥You know her well, by sight ?” 
| Y should think I did! No one better.” 





‘¢ And you know him as well ?” 

‘Who's him ?” asked Riderhood, taking off 
his hat and rubbing his forehead, as he directed 
a dull look at his questioner. 

“Curse the name! Is it so agreeable to you 
that you want to hear it again?” 


“Oh! Hin?” said Riderhood, who had craft- 


ily worked the schoolmaster into this corner, that 
he might again take note of his face under its 
evil possession. 
sand.” 

““Did you—” Bradley tried to ask it quietly ; 
but, do what he might with his voice, he could 
not subdue his face ;—‘‘ did you ever see them 
together ?” 

(The Rogue had got the clew in both hands 
now. ) 

“<T see ’em together, T’otherest Governor, on 
the very day when Gaffer was towed ashore.” 

Bradley could have hidden a reserved piece 
of information from the sharp eyes of a whole 
inquisitive class, but he could not veil from the 
eyes of the ignorant Riderhood the withheld 
question next in his breast. ‘‘ You shall put 
it plain if you want it answered,” thought the 
Rogue, doggedly ; “I ain’t a-going a wolunteer- 
ing.” 

‘*Well! was he insolent to her too?” 
Bradley, after a struggle. ‘‘Or did he make a 
show of being kind to her?” 

‘*He made a show of being most uncommon 
kind to her,” said Riderhood. ‘* By George! 
now I—” 

His flying off at a tangent was indisputably 
natural. Bradley looked at him for the reason. 

‘“‘Now I think of it,” said Mr. Riderhood, 
evasively, for he was substituting those words 
for ‘* Now I see you so jealous,” which was the 
phrase really in his mind; ‘‘P’r’aps he went 
and took me down wrong, a purpose, on account 
o’ being sweet upon her!” 

The baseness of confirming him in tlfis sus- 
picion or pretense of one (for he could not have 
really entertained it), was a line’s breadth be- 
yond the mark the schoolmaster had reached. 
The baseness of communing and intriguing with 
the fellow who would have set that stain upon 
her, and upon her brother too, was attained. 
The line’s breadth further lay beyond. He 
made no reply, but walked on with a lowering 
face. 

What he might gain by this acquaintance he 
could not work out in his slow and cumbrous 
thoughts. The man had an injury against the 
object of his hatred, and that was something ; 
though it was less than he supposed, for there 
dwelt in the man no such deadly rage and re- 
sentment as burned in his own breast. The man 
knew her, and might by a fortunate chance see 
her, or hear of her ; that was something, as en- 
listing one pair of eyes and ears the more. The 
man was a bad man, and willing enough to be 
in his pay. That was something, for his own 
state and purpose were as bad as bad could be, 
and he seemed to derive a vague support from 
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| the possession of a congenial instrument, though 
it might never be used. 
| Suddenly he stood still and asked Riderhood 
| point-blank if he knew where she was? Clear- 
ly, he did not know. He asked Riderhood if 
he would be willing, in case any intelligence of 
her, or of Wrayburn as seeking her or asso 
ting with her, should fall in his way, to 
municate it if it were paid for? He ~ ald be 
very willing indeed. He was ‘agin ‘Jin both,” 
he said, with an oath, and for why? 
they had both stood betwixt him 
his living by the sweat of his brow. 
| «Tt will not be long then,” 
Headstone, after 
effect, ‘* before we see one another again. 


a~ 
om- 


*Cause 
and his getting 
said Bradley 
to this 
Here 
Both 


some more discours 

| is the country road, and here is the day. 
have come upon me by surprise.” 

| But, T’otherest Governor,” urged Mr. Rider- 
hood, I don’t know where to find you.” 

‘Boe It is of no consequence. I know where to 

| find you, and I’ll come to your Lock.” 

| ** But, T’otherest Governor,” urged Mr. Rider 

| hood again, ‘‘ no luck never come yet of a dry 

| acquaintance. Let’s wet it, in a mouthful of 

rum and milk, T’otherest Governor.” 

Bradley assenting, went with him into an early 
public house, haunted by unsavory smells of 
musty hay and stale straw, where returning 
carts, farmers’ men, gaunt dogs, fowls of a beery 
| breed, and certain human night-birds fluttering 


| 
} 
| 


| home to roost, were solacing themselves after 
their several manners; and where not one of 
|the night-birds hovering about the sloppy bar 
| failed to discern at a glance in the passion-wasted 
night-bird with respectable feathers, the worst 
night-bird of all. 

An inspiration of affection for a half-drunken 
carter going his way led to Mr. Riderhood’s be- 
ing elevated on a high heap of baskets on a wag- 
on, and pursuing his journey recumbent on his 
back with his head on his bundle. Bradley then 
turned to retrace his steps, and by-and-by struck 
off through little-traversed ways, and by-and-by 
reached school and home. Up came the sun 
to find him washed and brushed, methodically 
dressed in decent black coat and waistcoat, de- 
cent formal black tie, and pepper-and-salt panta- 
loons, with his decent silver watch in its pocket, 
and its decent hair-guard round his neck; a 
scholastic huntsman clad for the field, with his 
fresh pack yelping and barking around him. 

Yet more really bewitched than the miserable 
creatures of the much-lamented times, who ac- 
cused themselves of impossibilities under a con- 
tagion of horror and the strongly suggestive in- 
fluences of Torture, he had been ridden hard by 
Evil Spirits in the night that was newly gone. 
He had been spurred and whipped and heavily 
sweated. If a record of the sport had usurped 
the places of the peaceful texts from Scriptuty 
on the wall, the most advanced of the scholars 
might have taken fright and run away from their 
| master. 
| ———_»——_—_——_ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MEANING MISCHIEF. 


Up came the sun, streaming all over London, 
and in its glorious impartiality even condescend- 
ing to make prismatic sparkles in the whiskers 
of Mr, Alfred Lammle as he sat at breakfast. 
In need of some brightening from without was 
Mr. Alfred Lammle, for he had the air of being 
dull enough within, and looked grievously dis- 
contented, 

Mrs. Alfred Lammle faced her lord. The 
happy pair of swindlers, with the comfortable 
tie between them that each had swindled the 


other, sat moodily observant of the table-cloth. | 


Things looked so gloomy in the breakfast-room, 
albeit on the sunny side of Sackville Street, that 


any of the family tradespeople glancing through | 


the blinds might have taken the hint to send in 
his account and press for it. But this, indeed, 
most of the family tradespeople had already 
done, without the hint. 

** It seems to me,” said Mrs. Lammle, “ that 
you have had no money at all, ever since we 
have been married.” 

** What seems to you,” said Mr. Lammle, ‘to 
have been the case, may possibly have been the 
case. It doesn’t matter.” 

Was it the specialty of Mr. and Mrs. Lammle, 
or does it ever obtain with other loving couples ? 
In these matrimonial dialogues they never ad- 
dressed each other, but always some invisible 
presence that appeared to take a station about 
midway between them. Perhaps the skeleton in 
the cupboard comes out to be talked to on such 
domestic occasions ? 

‘*] have never seen any money in the house,” 
said Mrs. Lammle to the skeleton, ‘‘except my 
own annuity. ‘That I swear.” 

**You needn't take the trouble of swearing,” 


said Mrs. Lammle to the skeleton ; ‘‘ once more, | 
it doesn’t matter. You never turned your an- | 


nuity to so good an account.” 

**Good an account! In what way?” asked 
Mrs. Lammie. 

‘“*In the way of getting credit, and living 
well,” said Mrs, Lammle. 


Perhaps the skeleton laughed scornfully on | 


being intrusted with this question and this an- 
swer; certainly Mrs. Lammle did, and Mr, Lam- 
mle did. 

‘¢ And what is to happen next?” asked Mrs. 
Lammle of the skeleton. 

‘¢ Smash is to happen next,” said Mr. Lammle 
to the same authority. 

After this, Mrs. Lammle looked disdainfully 
at the skeleton—but without carrying the look 
on to Mr. Lammle—and drooped her eyes. 
After that, Mr. Lammle did exactly the same 
thing, and drooped his eyes. A servant then 
@tering with toast, the skeleton retired into the 
closet, and shut itself up. 

“Sophronia,” said Mr. Lammle, when the 
servant had withdrawn. And then, very much 
louder: ‘* Sophronia!” 
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| ‘* Well?” 
| - Attend to me, if you please.” He eyed her 
| sternly until she did attend, and then went on. 
“T want to take counsel with you. Come, 
come; no more trifling. You know our league 
and covenant. We are to work together for our 
joint interest, and you are as knowing a hand 
asIam. We shouldn’t be together, if you were 
not. What’s to be done? We are hemmed 
into a corner. What shall we do ?” 

‘*Have you no scheme on foot that will bring 
in any thing ?” 

Mr. Lammle plunged into his whiskers for re- 
flection, and came out hopeless: ‘‘ No; as ad- 
venturers we are obliged to play rash games for 
chances of high winnings, and there has been a 
run of luck against us.” 

She was resuming, ‘‘ Have you nothing—”" 
when he stopped her. é 

‘* We, Sophronia. We, we, we.” 

** Have we nothing to sell ?” 

** Deuce a bit. I have given a Jew a bill of 
sale on this furniture, and he could take it to- 
morrow, to-day, now. He would have taken it 

| before now, I believe, but for Fledgeby.” 

‘* What has Fledgeby to do with him?” 

| Knew him. Cantioned me against him be- 

| fore I got into his claws. Couldn’t persuade 
him then, in behalf of somebody else.” 

**Do you mean that Fledgeby has at all soft- 
ened him toward you?” 

‘*Us, Sophronia. Us, us, us.” 

** Toward us?” 

**T mean that the Jew has not yet done what 
he might have done, and that Fledgeby takes 

| the credit of having got him to hold his hand.” 

‘** Do you believe Fledgeby ?” 

‘* Sophronia, I never believe any body. I 
never have, my dear, since I believed you. But 
it looks like it.” 

Having given her this back-handed reminder 
of her mr ‘‘rous observations to the skeleton, Mr. 
| Lammle rose from table—perhaps, the better to 
| conceal a smile, and a white dint or two about 
| his nose—and took a turn on the carpet and 
| came to the hearth-rug. 
| **If we could have packed the brute off with 
Georgiana; but however; that’s spilled milk.” 

As Lammle, standing gathering up the skirts 
of his dressing-gown with his back to the fire, 
said this, looking down at his wife, she turned 
pale and looked down at the ground. With a 
sense of disloyalty upon her, and perhaps with a 
sense of personal danger—for she was afraid of 
him—even afraid of his hand and afraid of his 
foot, though he had never done her violence— 
she hastened to put herself right in his eyes. 

“If we could borrow money, Alfred—” 

‘* Beg money, borrow money, or steal money. 
It would be all one to us, Sophronia,” her hus- 
band struck in. 

‘¢__Then, we could weather this ?” 

‘*No doubt. ‘To offer another original and 
undeniable remark, Sophronia, two and two 
make four.” 
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But, seeing that ae 3 was turning shentthien 
in her mind, he gathered up the skirts of his 
dressing gown again, and, tucking them under 
one arm, and collecting his ample whiskers in 
his other hand, kept his eye upon her, silently. 

“Jt is natural, Alfred,” she said, looking up 
with some timidity into his face, ‘‘ to think in 
such an emergency of the richest people we 
know, and the simplest.” 

‘* Just so, Sophronia.” 

‘“‘ The Boffins.” 

‘¢ Just so, Sophronia.” 

‘Ts there nothing to be done with them? ” 
‘‘ What is there to be done with them, So- 
phronia ?” 

She cast about in her thoughts again, and he 
kept his eye upon her as before. 

‘Of course I have repeatedly thought of the 
Boftins, Sophronia,” he resumed, after a fruit- 
“but I have seen my way to no- 
They are weil guarded. That infernal 


less silence ; 


thing. 


Secretary stands between them and—people of | 


merit.”’ 7 

‘Tf he could be got rid of ?” said she, bright- 
ening a little, after more casting about. 

‘Take time, Sophronia,” observed her watch- 
ful husbaad, in a patronizing manner. 

“If working him out of the way could be 
presented in the light of a service to Mr. Bof- 
fin ?” 

‘Take time, Sophronia.” 


“We have remarked lately, Alfred, that the 


old man is turning very suspicious and distrust- | 


” 


ful. 

‘* Miserly, too, my dea 
unpromising for us. 
Sophronia, take time.” 

She took time, and then said: 

** Suppose we should address ourselves to that 
tendency in him of which we have made our- 
selves quite sure. Suppose my conscience—*” 

‘And we know what a conscience it is, my 
soul. Yes?” 


ar; which is far the most 
Nevertheless, take time, 


‘* Suppose my conscience should not allow me | 


to keep to myself any longer what that upstart 

girl told me of the Secretary’s having made a 

declaration to her. Suppose my conscience 

should oblige me to repeat it to Mr. Boffin.” 
“*T rather like that,” said Lammle. 


insinuate that my sensitive delicacy and honor—” 
“Very good words, Sophronia.” 
‘As to insinuate that our sensitive delicacy 
and honor,” she resumed, with a bitter stress 


upon the phrase, ‘* would not allow us to be si- | 


lent parties to so mercenary and designing a 
speculation on the Secretary’s part, and so gross 
a breach of faith toward his confiding employer. 
Suppose I had imparted my virtuous uneasiness 


to my excellent husband, and he had said, in his | 


integrity, ‘Sophronia, you must immediately 
disclose this to Mr. Boffin.’” 

“Once more, Sophronia,” observed Lammle, 
changing the leg on which he stood, ‘‘I rather 
like that.” 


|she looked at the fire. 


| touch: 


| for women understand women. 
| the girl herself ?” 
‘* Suppose I so repeated it to Mr. Boffin, as to | 
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“You re mark that he is well guarded,” she 
pursued. “I think so too. But if this should 
lead to his discharging his Secretary, there would 
be a weak place made.” 

“Go on expounding, Sophronia. 
like this very much.” 

“Having, in our unimpeachable rectitude, 
done him the service of opening his eyes to the 
treachery of the person he trusted, we shall have 


I begin to 


| established a claim upon him and a confidence 


with him. Whether it can be made much of, 
or little of, we must wait—because we can’t help 
it—to see. Probably we shall make the 
of it that is to be made.” 
** Probably,” said Lammle. 
“Do you think it impossible,” 
the same cold plotting way, 
place the Secretary ?” 
‘*Not impossible, 
brought about. 
fully led up to.” 
She nodded her understanding of the hint, as 
‘*Mr. Lammle,” 
musingly: not without a slight ironical 
‘Mr. Lammle would be so delighted to 
do any thing in his power. Mr. him- 
self a man of business as well as a capitalist. 
Mr. Lammle, accustomed to be intrusted with 
the most delicate affairs. Mr. Lammle, 


most 
she asked, in 
‘that you might re- 
Sophronia. It might be 
At any rate it might be skill 
she 
said, 


Lammle, 


who 


| has managed my own little fortune so admirably, 


but who, to be sure, began to make his reputa- 
tion with the advantage of being a man of prop- 
erty, above temptation, and beyond suspicion.” 

Mr. Lammle smiled, and even patted her on 
the head. In his sinister relish of the scheme, 
as he stood above her, making it the subject of 
his cogitations, he seemed to have twice as much 
nose on his face as he had ever had in bis life. 

He stood pondering, and she sat looking at 
the dusty fire without moving for time. 
But the moment he began to speak again she 
looked up with a wince and attended to him, as 
if that double-dealing of hers had been in her 
mind, and the fear were revived in her of his 
hand or his foot. 

‘*Tt appears to me, Sophronia, that you have 
omitted one branch of the subject. Perhaps not, 
We might oust 


some 


Mrs. Lammle shook her head. ‘She hasan 


| immensely strong hold upon them both, Alfred. 
| Not to be compared with that of a paid secre- 


tary.” 

‘But the dear child,” said Lammle, with a 
crooked smile, ‘“‘ ought to have been open with 
her benefactor and benefactress. The darling 
love ought to have reposed unbounded confi- 
dence in her benefactor and benefactress.”’ 

Sophronia shook her head again. 

‘*Well! Women understand women,” said 
her husband, rather disappointed. ‘‘I don’t press 
it. It might be the making of our fortune to 
make a clean sweep of them both. With me to 

manage the property, and my wife to manage 
the people—W hew !” 
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Again shaking her head, she returned: ‘‘ They 
will never quarrel with the girl. They will never 
punish the girl. We must accept the girl, rely 
upon it.” 

‘* Well!” cried Lammle, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, ‘‘so be it: only always remember that we 
don’t want her.” 

‘* Now the sole remaining question is,” said 
Mrs. Lammle, ‘‘ when shall I begin ?” , 

**You can not begin too soon, Sophronia. 
As I have told you, the condition of our affairs 
is desperate, and may be blown upon at any mo- 
ment.” 

*“*T must secure Mr. Boffin alone, Alfred. If 
his wife was present, she would throw oil upon 
the waters. I know I should fail to move him 
to an angry outburst, if his wife wasthere. And 
as to the girl herself—as I am going to betray her 
confidence, she is equally out of the question.” 

**Tt wouldn’t do to write for an appoint- 
ment ?” said Lammle. 

**No, certainly not. They would wonder 
among themselves why I wrote, and I want to 
have him wholly unprepared.” 

“*Call, and ask to seq him alone ?” suggested 
Lammle. 

**T would rather not do that either. Leave it 
tome. Spare me the little carriage for to-day, 
and for to-morrow (if I don’t succeed to-day), 
and I'll lie in wait for him.” 

It was barely settled when a manly form was 
seen to pass the windows and heard to knock 
and ring. ‘*Here’s Fledgeby,” said Lammle. 
‘*He admires you, and has a high opinion of 
you. I'll beout. Coax him to use his influence 
with the Jew. His name is Riah, of the House 
of Pubsey and Co.” Adding these words under 
his breath, lest he should be audible in the erect 
ears of Mr. Fledgeby, through two keyholes and 
the hall, Lammle, making signals of discretion 
to his servant, went softly up stairs. 

““Mr. Fledgeby,” said Mrs. Lammle, giving 
him a very gracious reception, ‘‘so glad to see 
you! My poor dear Alfred, who is greatly wor- 
ried just now about his affairs, went out rather 
early. Dear Mr. Fledgeby, do sit down.” 

Dear Mr. Fledgeby did sit down, and satisfied 
himself (or, judging from the expression of his 
countenance, dissatisfied himself) that nothing 
new had occurred in the way of whisker-sprout 
since he came round the corner from the Al- 
bany. 

“Dear Mr. Fledgeby, it was needless to men- 
tion to you that my poor dear Alfred is much 
worried about his affairs at present, for he has 
told me what a comfort you are to him in his 
temporary difficulties, and what a great service 
you have rendered him.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Fledgeby. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lammle. 

**T didn’t know,” remarked Mr. Fledgeby, 
trying a new part of his chair, ‘but that Lam- 
mile might be reserved about his affairs.” 

“Not to me,” said Mrs. Lammle, with deep 
feeling. 





“Oh, indeed ?” said Fledgeby. 

“Not to me, dear Mr. Fledgeby. 
wife.” 

‘* Yes. 
Fledgeby. 

** And as the wife of Alfred, may I, dear Mr. 
Fledgeby, wholly without his authority or knowl- 
edge, as I am sure your discernment will per- 
ceive, entreat you to continue that great service, 
and once more use your well-earned influence 
with Mr. Riah for a little more indulgence? 
The name I have heard Alfred mention, tossing 
in his dreams, is Riah; is it not?” 

‘**The name of the Creditor is Riah,” said Mr. 
Fledgeby, with a rather uncompromising accent 
on his noun-substantive. ‘‘Saint Mary Axe. 
Pubsey and Co.” 

“Oh yes!” exclaimed Mrs. Lammle, clasp- 
ing her hands with a certain gushing wildness. 
** Pubsey and Co, !” 

‘** The pleading of the feminine—” Mr. Fledge- 
by began, and there stuck so long for a word to 
get on with, that Mrs. Lammle offered him 
sweetly, ‘* Heart ?” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Fledgeby, ‘‘ Gender—is ever 
what a man is bound to listen to, and I wish it 
rested with myself. But this Riah is a nasty 
one, Mrs. Lammle; he really is.” 

‘“* Not if you speak to him, dear Mr, Fledgeby.” 

‘¢ Upon my soul and body he is!’ said Fledge- 
by. 

‘“‘Try. Try once more, dearest Mr. Fledgeby. 
What is there you can not do, if you will!” 

“Thank you,” said Fledgeby, ‘‘ you're very 
complimentary to say so. I don’t mind trying 
him again at your request. But of course | 
can’t answer for the consequences. Riah is a 
tough subject, and when he says he'll do a thing, 
he'll do it.” 

** Exactly so,” cried Mrs. Lammle, ‘‘and when 
he says to you he’ll wait, he'll wait.” 

(‘‘She is a devilish clever woman,” thought 
Fledgeby. ‘‘I didn’t see that opening, but she 
spies it out and cuts into it as soon as it’s made.” 

‘*In point of fact, dear Mr. Fledgeby,” Mrs. 
Lammle went on in a very interesting manner, 
“not to affect concealment of Alfred’s hopes, 
to you who are so much his friend, there is a 
distant break in his horizon.” 

This figure of speech seemed rather mysteri- 
ous to Fascination Fledgeby, who said, ‘‘ There’s 
a what in his—eh ?” 

“ Alfred, dear Mr. Fledgeby, discussed with 
me this very morning before he went out some 
prospects he has, which might entirely change 
the aspect of his present troubles.” 

* Really?” said Fiedgeby. 

‘‘Oh yes!” Here Mrs. Lammle brought her 
handkerchief into play. “And you know, dear 
Mr. Fledgeby—you who study the human heart 
and study the world—what an affliction it would 
be to lose position and to Jose credit, when abil- 
ity to tide over a very short time might save all 
appearances.” 

“Oh!” said Fledgeby. 


I am his 


I—I always understood so,” said Mr. 


“Then you think, 
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MR. FLEDGEBY DEPARTS ON HIS ERRAND OF MERCY, 


Mrs. Lammle, that if Lammle got time he 
wouldn’t burst up?—To use an expression,” 
Mr. Fledgeby apologetically explained, ‘* which 
is adopted in the Money Market.” 


“Indeed yes. Truly, truly, yes!” 

‘*That makes all the difference,” said Fledge- 
by. ‘Tl make a point of seeing Riah at 
once.” 

‘* Blessings on you, dearest Mr. Fledgeby !” 

“Not at all,” said Fledgeby. She gave him 
her hand. ‘The hand,” said Mr. Fledgeby, 
‘of a lovely and superior-minded female is ever 
the repayment of a—” 

* Noble action !’’ said Mrs. Lammle, extreme- 
ly anxious to get rid of him. 

“Tt wasn’t what I was going to say,” return- 
ed Fledgeby, who never would, under any cir- 


| cumstances, accept a suggested expression, ‘* but 
| you’re very complimentary. May I imprint a— 
a one—upon it. Good-morning !” 

‘**T may depend upon your promptitude, dear- 

est Mr. Fledgeby ?” 

Said Fledgeby, looking back at the door and 
| respectfully kissing his hand, ‘‘ You may depend 

upon it,” 

In fact, Mr. Fledgeby sped on his errand of 
| mercy through the streets at so brisk a rate that 
| his feet might have been winged by all the good 
| spirits that wait on Generosity. They might 
| have taken up their station in his breast, too, 
| for he was blithe and merry. There was quite 
| a fresh trill in his voice, when, arriving at the 
| counting-house in St. Mary Axe, and finding it 
| for the moment empty, he trolled forth at the 








ee 
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foot of the staircase: ‘*‘ Now, Judah, what are 
you up to there?” 

The old man appeared, with his accustomed 
deference. 

‘* Holloa!” said Fledgeby, falling back, with 
awink. “You mean mischief, Jerusalem!” 

The old man raised his eyes inquiringly. 

“Yes, you do,” said Fledgeby. “Oh, you 
sinner! Oh, you dodger! What! You're go- 
ing to act upon that bill of sale at Lammle’s, 
are you? Nothing will turn you, won’t it? 
You won't be put off for another single minute, 
won’t you ?” 

Ordered to immediate action by the master’s 
tone and look, the old man took up his hat from 
the little counter where it lay. 

‘You have been told that he might pull 
through it, if you didn’t go in to win, Wide- 
Awake; have you?” said Fledgeby. ‘‘ And it’s 
not your game that he should pull through it; 
ain’t it? You having got security, and there 
being enough to pay you? Oh, you Jew!” 

The old man stood irresolute and uncertain 
for a moment, as if there might be further in- 
structions for him in reserve. 

**Do I go, Sir?” he at length asked in a low 
voice. 

‘* Asks me if he is going!” exclaimed Fledge- 
by. ‘*Asks me, as if he didn’t know his own 
purpose! Asks me, as if he hadn’t got his hat 
on ready! Asks me, as if his sharp old eye— 
why, it cuts like a knife—wasn’t looking at his 
walking-stick by the door!” 

“Do I go, Sir?” 

“Do you go?” sneered Fledgeby. ‘‘ Yes, 
you do go. Toddle, Judah!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME, AND HANG HIM. 


Fascination FiepeGesy, left alone in the 
counting-house, strolled about with his hat on 
one side, whistling, and investigating the draw- 
ers, and prying here and there for any small 
evidences of his being cheated, but could find 
none. ‘‘ Not his merit that he don’t cheat me,” 
was Mr. Fledgeby’s commentary delivered with 
a wink, ‘‘ but my precaution.” He then with a 
lazy grandeur asserted his rights as lord of Pub- 
sey and Co. by poking his cane at the stools and 
boxes, and spitting in the fire-place, and so loi- 
tered royally to the window and looked out into 
the narrow street, with his small eyes just peer- 
ing over the top of Pubsey and Co.’s blind. As 
a blind in more senses than one, it reminded 
him that he was alone in the counting-house 
with the front-door open. He was moving 
away to shut it, lest he should be injudiciously 
identified with the establishment, when he was 
stopped by some one coming to the door. 

This some one was the dolls’ dress-maker, 
with a little basket on her arm, and her crutch 
stick in her hand. Her keen eyes had espied 





Mr. Fledgeby before Mr. Fledgeby had espied 
her, and he was paralyzed in his purpose of 
shutting her out, not so much by her approach- 
ing the door, as by her favoring him with a 
shower of nods, the instant he saw her. This 
advantage she improved by hobbiing up the 
steps with such dispatch thet before Mr. Fledge-. 
by could take meas@res for her finding nobody 
at home, she was face to face with him in the 
counting-house. 

** Hope I see you well, Sir,” said Miss Wren. 
“Mr. Riah in?” 

Fledgeby had dropped into a chair, in the at- 
titude of one waiting wearily. ‘‘I suppose he 
will be back soon,” he replied; ‘he has cut out 
and left me expecting him back, in an odd way. 
Haven't I seen you before ?” 

**Once before—if you had your eyesight,” re- 
plied Miss Wren; the conditional clause in an 
under-tone. 

‘* When you were carrying on some games up 
at the top of the house. I remember. How's 
your friend ?” 

‘*T have more friends than one, Sir, I hope,” 
replied Miss Wren. ‘‘ Which friend ?” 

“ Never mind,” said Mr. Fledgeby, shutting 
up one eye, “any of your friends, all your 
friends. Are they pretty tolerable?” 

Somewhat confounded, Miss Wren parried the 
pleasantry, and sat down in a corner behind the 
door, with her basket in her lap. By-and-by, 
she said, breaking a long and patient silence: 

“IT beg your pardon, Sir, but I am used to 
find Mr. Riah at this time, and so I generally 
come at this time. I only want to buy my poor 
little two shillings’ worth of waste. Perhaps 
you'll kindly let me have it, and I'll trot off to 
my work.” 

‘‘T let you have it?” said Fledgeby, turning 
his head toward her; for he had been sitting 
blinking at the light, and feeling his cheek. 
“Why, you don’t really suppose that I have 
any thing to do with the place, or the business ; 
do you?” 

‘*Suppose?” exclaimed Miss Wren. ‘‘He 
said, that day, you were the master !” 

“The old cock in black said? Riah said? 
Why, he'd say any thing.” 

‘¢Well; but you said so too,” returned Miss 
Wren. ‘Or at least.you took on like the mas- 
ter, and didn’t contradict him.” 

**One of his dodges,” said Mr. Fledgeby, with 
a cool and contemptuous shrug. ‘‘ He’s made 
of dodges. He said to me, ‘Come up to the 
top of the house, Sir, and I'll show you a hand- 
some girl. But I shall call you the master.’ 
So I went up to the top of the house and he 
showed me the handsome girl (very well worth 
looking at she was), and I was called the mas- 
ter. I don’t know why. I dare say he don’t. 
He loves a dodge for its own sake; being,” 
added Mr. Fledgeby, after casting about for an 
expressive phrase, “the dodgerest of all the 
dodgers.” 

7; Oh my head !” cried the dolls’ dress-maker, 





holeing it with both her hands, as if it were | 


cracking. ‘‘ You can’t mean what you say.” 

“T can, my little woman,” retorted Fledgeby, 
“and I do, I assure you.” 

This repudiation was not only an act of de- | 
liberate policy on Fledgeby’s part, in case of his 
being surprised by any other caller, but was also 
a retort upon Miss Wren for her over-sharpness, 
and a pleasant instance of his humor as regarded 
the old Jew. ‘He has got a bad name as an 
old Jew, and he is paid for the use of it, and 
I'll have my money’s worth out of him.” This 
was Fledgeby’s habitual reflection in the way of 
business, and it was sharpened just now by the 
old man’s presuming to have a secret from him: 
though of the secret itself, as annoying some- 
body else whom he disliked, he by no means 
disapproved. 

Miss Wren with a fallen countenance sat be- | 
hind the door looking thoughtfully at the ground, 
and the long and patient silence had again set 
in for some time, when the expression of Mr. | 
Fledgeby’s face betokened that through the up- | 
per portion of the door, which was of glass, he | 
saw some one faltering on the brink of the} 
counting-house. Presently there was a rustle 
and a tap, and then some more rustling and an- 
other tap. Fledgeby taking no notice, the door | 
was at length softly opened, and the dried face | 
of a mild little elderly gentleman looked in. 

“Mr. Riah ?” said this visitor, very politely. 

“T am waiting for him, Sir,” returned Mr. | 
Fledgeby. ‘‘He went out and left me here. I} 
expect him back every minute. Perhaps you | 
had better take a chair.” 

The gentleman took a chair, and put his hand | 
to his forehead, as if he were in a melancholy 
frame of mind. Mr. Fledgeby eyed him aside, 
and seemed to relish his attitude. 

“ A fine day, Sir,” remarked Fledgeby. | 

The little dried gentleman was so sage 

| 


| 


with his own depressed reflections that he did 
not notice the remark until the sound of Mr. | 
Fledgeby’s voice had died out of the counting- | 
house. Then he started, and said: “I beg | 
your pardon, Sir. 1 fear you spoke to me ?” 

‘“*T said,” remarked Fledgeby, a little louder | 
than before, ‘‘ it was a fine day.” 

“TI beg your pardon. I beg your pardon. | 
Yes.” 

Again the little dried gentleman put his hand 
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nence in the last words; on the other hand, it 


| might have been but the native grace of Mr. 
| Fledgeby’s manner. 
| stool with a foot on the rail of another stool, and 


Mr. Fledgeby sat on a 


his hat on. Mr. Twemlow had uncovered on 
looking in at the door, and remained so, 
Now the conscientious Twemlow, knowing 


| what he had done to thwart the gracious Fledge- 


by, was particularly disconcerted by this en- 
counter. He was as ill at ease as a gentleman 
well could be. He felt himself bound to con- 
duct himself stiffly toward Fledgeby, and he 
made him a distant bow. Fledgeby made his 
small eyes smaller in taking special note of his 
The dolls’ dress-maker sat in her cor- 
ner behind the door, with her eyes on the ground 
and her hands folded on her basket, holding her 
crutch-stick between them, and appearing to 
take no heed of any thing. 

‘*He’s a long time,” muttered Mr. Fledgeby, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘What time may you 
make it, Mr. Twemlow ?” 

Mr. 'Twemlow made it ten minutes past twelve, 
Sir. 

** As near as a toucher,” assented Fledgeby. 
“‘T hope, Mr. Twemlow, your business here may 
be of a more agreeable character than mine.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Mr. Twemlow. 

Fledgeby again made his small eyes smaller, 
as he glanced with great complacency at 'Twem- 
low, who was timorously tapping the table with 
a folded letter. 

**What I know of Mr. Riah,” said Fledgeby, 
with a very disparaging utterance of his name, 
‘*Jeads me to believe that this is about the shop 
for disagreeable business. I have always found 
him the bitingest and tightest screw in London.” 

Mr. Twemlow acknowledged the remark with 
a little distant bow. It evidently made him 
nervous. 

‘*So much so,” pursued Fledgeby, “that if it 
wasn’t to be true to a friend, nobody should 
catch me waiting here a single minute. But 
if you have friends in adversity, stand by them. 
That’s what I say and act up to.” 

The equitable Twemlow felt that this senti- 
ment, irrespective of the utterer, demanded his 
cordial assent. ‘‘ You are very right, Sir,” he 
rejoined with spirit. ‘‘ You indicate the gener- 
ous and manly course.” 

‘*Glad to have your approbation,” returned 


to his forehead, and again Mr. Fledgeby seemed | Fledgeby. ‘‘ It’s a coincidence, Mr. Twemlow ;” 
to enjoy his doing it. When the gentleman | here he descended from his perch, and saunter- 
changed his attitude with a sigh, Fledgeby spake | ed toward him; ‘‘that the friends I am stand- 
with a grin. | ing by to-day are the friends at whose house [ 
“Mr. Twemlow, I think ?” met you! The Lammles. She’s a very taking 
The dried gentleman seemed much surprised. | and agreeable woman ?” 
‘‘Had the pleasure of dining with you at| Conscience smote the gentle Twemlow pale. 
Lamuale’s,” said Fledgeby. ‘‘Even have the | ‘ Yes,” he said. ‘‘ She is.” 
honor of being a connection of yours. Anun-| ‘‘And when she appealed to me this morn- 
expected sort of place this to meet in; but one | ing, to come and try what I could do to pacify 
never knows, when one gets into the City, what | their creditor, this Mr. Riah—that I certainly 
people one may knock up against. I hope you| have gained some little influence with in trans- 
have your health, and are enjoying yourself.” | acting business for another friend, but nothing 
There might have been a touch of imperti-' like so much as she supposes—and when a wo- 


, 
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man like that spoke to me as her dearest Mr. 
Fledgeby, and shed tears—why what could I 
do, you know ?” 

Twemlow gasped ‘‘ Nothing but come.” 


**Nothing but come. And so Icame. But 


why,” said Fledgeby, putting his hands in his | 


pockets and counterfeiting deep meditation, 
‘*why Riah should have started up, when I told 


him that the Lammles entreated him to hold | 


over a Bill of Sale he has on all their effects; 
and why he should have cut out, saying he 


would be back directly; and why he should | 


have left me here alone so long; I can not un- 
derstand.” 


The chivalrous Twemlow, Knight of the Sim- | 


ple Heart, was not in a condition to offer any 
suggestion. He was too penitent, too remorse- 
ful. For the first time in his life he had done 
an underhanded action, and he had done wrong. 
He had secretly interposed against this confiding 
young man, for no better real reason than be- 
cause the young man’s ways were not his ways. 

But, the confiding young man proceeded to 
heap coals of fire on his sensitive head. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Twemlow; you see 
I am acquainted with the nature of the af- 
fairs that are transacted here. Is there any 
thing I can do for you here ? 
been brought up as a gentleman, and never as 
a man of business;” another touch of possible 
impertinence in this place; ‘‘and perhaps you 
are but a poor man of business. What else is 
to be expected !” 

‘*T am even a poorer man of business than I 
am a man, Sir,” returned Twemlow, ‘‘and I 
could hardly express my deficiency in a stronger 
way. Ireally do not so much as clearly under- 


stand my position in the matter on which I am | 
brought here. But there are reasons which make | 


me very delicate of accépting your assistance. I 
am greatly, greatly, disinclined to profit by it. 
don’t deserve it.” 

Good childish creature! Contlemned to a pas- 
sage through the world by such narrow little 
dimly-lighted ways, and picking up so few specks 
or spots on the road! 

‘** Perhaps,” said Fledgeby, ‘‘ you may be a 
little proud of entering on the topic—having been 
brought up as a gentleman.” 

‘<Tt’s not that, Sir,” returned Twemlow, “it’s 
not that. I hope I distinguish between true pride 
and false pride.” 

‘“*T have no pride at all, myself,” said Fledge- 
by, ‘and perhaps I don’t cut things so fine as to 
know one from t’other. But I know this is a 
place where even a man of business needs his 
wits about him; and if mine can be of any use 
to you here, you’re welcome to them.” 

*“You are very good,” said Twemlow, falter- 
ing. ‘* But I am most unwilling—” 

**T don’t, you know,” proceeded Fledgeby, 
with an ill-favored glance, ‘‘ entertain the vanity 
of supposing that my wits could be of any use to 
you in society, but they might be here. You 
cultivate soeiety and society cultivates you, but 


. 


You have always | 


I) 
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| Mr. Riah’s not society. In society, Mr. Riah is 
kept dark ; eh, Mr. Twemlow ?” 

Twemlow, much disturbed, and with his hand 
fluttering about his forehead, replied: ‘‘ Quite 

true.” 

The confiding young man besought him to 
state his case. The innocent Twemlow, expect- 
ing Fledgeby to be astounded by what he should 
unfold, and not for an instant conceiving the 
possibility of its happening every day, but treat- 
ing of it as a terrible phenomenon occurring in 
the conrse of ages, related how that he had had 
a deceased friend, a married civil officer with a 
family, who had wanted money for change of 
place on change of post, and how he, Twemlow, 
had ‘‘ given him bis name,” with the usual, but 
in the eyes of Twemlow almost incredible result 
that he had been left, to repay what he had never 
had. How, in the course of years, he had re- 
duced the principal by trifling sums, ‘ having,’ 
said Twemlow, ‘‘ always to observe great econo- 
my, being in the enjoyment of a fixed income 
limited in extent, and that depending on the mu- 
| nificence of a certain nobleman,” and had alw ays 
pinched the full interest out of himself with punc- 
tual pinches. How he had come, in course of 
time, to look upon this one only debt of his life as a 
regular quarterly drawback, and no worse, when 
‘**his name” had some way fallen into the pos- 
session of Mr. Riah, who had sent him notice to 
redeem it by paying up in full, in one plump 
sum, or take tremendous consequences. This, 
| with hazy remembrances of how he had been 
| carried to some office to ‘‘ confess judgment” (as 

he recollected the phrase), and how he had been 

carried to another office where his life was as- 
| sured for somebody not wholly unconnected with 
the sherry trade whom he remembered by the 
remarkable circumstance that he had a Stradua- 
rius violin to dispose of, and also a Madonna, 
formed the sum and substance of Mr. Twemlow’s 
|narrative. Through which stalked the shadow 

of the awful Snigsworth, eyed afar off by money- 
| lenders as Security in the Mist, and menacing 
| Twemlow with his baronial truncheon. 

| To all, Mr. Fledgeby listened with the modest 
gravity becoming a confiding young man who 
knew it all beforehand, and, when it was finished, 

| seriously shook his head. ‘I don’t like, Mr. 

| Twemlow,” said Fledgeby, ‘*I don’t like Riah’s 
calling in the principal. If he’s determined to 
| call it in, it must come.” 

‘But supposing, Six,”’ said Twemlow, down- 

| cast, “that it can’t come?” 

“Then,” retorted Fledgeby, ‘‘ you must go, 
you know.” 

| Where?” asked Twemlow, faintly. 

“To prison,” returned Fledgeby. Whereat 
Mr. Twemlow leaned his innocent head upon his 
hand, and moaned a little moan of distress and 

| disgrace. 

| ** However,” said Fledgeby, appearing to 

| pluck up his spirits, ‘‘we’ll hope it’s not so bad 

as that comes to. If you'll allow me, I'll men- 
tion to Mr. Riah when he comes in, who you are, 
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and Ill tell him you're my friend, and I'll say| ‘‘And don’t,” 


my say for you, instead of your saying it for 
yourself; I may be able to do it in a more busi- 
ness-like way. You won't consider it a liberty ?” 

“JT thank you again and again, Sir,” said 
Twemlow. ‘‘I am strong, strongly, disinclined 
to avail myself of your generosity, though my 
helplessness yields. For I can not but feel that 
J—to put it in the mildest form of speech—that 
I have done nothing to deserve it.” 

‘“ Where can he be?” muttered Fledgeby, re- 
ferring to his watch again. ‘‘ What can he have 
gone out for? Did you ever see him, Mr. 
T'wemlow ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘‘He is a thorough Jew to look at, but he is 
a more thorough Jew to deal with. He’s worst 
when he’s quiet. If he’s quiet, I shall take it as 
a very bad sign. Keep your eye upon him when 
he comes in, and, if he’s quiet, don’t be hopeful. 
Here he is !—he looks quiet.” 

With these words, which had the effect of 


& - p Z | 
causing the harmless Twemlow painful agita- | 


tion, Mr. Fledgeby withdrew to his former post, 
and the old man entered the counting-house. 

“Why, Mr. Riah,” said Fledgeby, ‘‘ I thought 
you were lost !” 

The old man, glancing at the stranger, stood 
stock-still. He perceived that his master was 
leading up to the orders he was to take, and he 
waited to understand them. 

‘‘T really thought,” repeated Fledgeby slowly, 
“that you were lost, Mr. Riah. Why, now I 
look at you—but no, you can’t have done it; no, 
you can’t have done it!” 

Hat in hand, the old man lifted his head, and 
looked distressfully at Fledgeby, as seeking to 
know what new moral burden he was to bear. 

“You can’t have rushed out to get the start 
of every body else, and put in that bill of sale at 
Lammle’s?” said Fledgeby, ‘* Say you haven't, 
Mr. Riah.” 

‘‘ Sir, I have,” replied the old man in a low 
voice. 

‘Oh my eye!” cried Fledgeby. ‘‘Tut, tut, 
tut! Dear, dear, dear! Well! I knew you 
were a hard customer, Mr. Riah, but I never 
thought you were as hard as that.” 

‘* Sir,” said the old man, with great uneasi- 
ness, ‘*I do as I am directed. I am not the 
principal here. I am but the agent of a supe- 
rior, and I have no choice, no power.” 

** Don’t say so,” retorted Fledgeby, secretly 
exultant as the old man stretched out his hands, 
with a shrinking action of defending himself 


against the sharp construction of the two observ- | 


ers. ‘Don’t play the tune of the trade, Mr. 
Riah. You've a right to get in your debts, if 


you’re determined to do it, but don’t pretend 


what every one in your line regularly pretends. | 


At least, don’t do it to me. Why should you, 
Mr. Riah? You know I know all about you.” 

The old man clasped the skirt of his long 
coat with his disengaged hand, and directed a 
wistful look at Fledgeby. 


said Fledgeby, ‘‘ don’t, I en- 
| treat you as a favor, Mr. Riah, be so devilish 
| meek, for I know what'll follow if you are. 
| Look here, Mr. Riah. 
| Twemlow.” 

The Jew turned to him and bowed. That 
| poor lamb bowed in return; polite, and terri- 
fied. 

“T have made such a failure,” proceeded 
| Fledgeby, “in «ring to do any thing with you 
| for my friend Lammle, that I’ve hardly a hope 
|} of doing any thing with you for my friend (and 
| connection indeed) Mr. Twemlow. But I do 
think that if you would do a favor for any body, 
you would for me, and I won’t fail for want of 
trying, and I've passed my promise to Mr. Twem- 

Now, Mr. Riah, here is Mr. Twem- 


This gentleman is Mr. 


| low besides. 
|low, Always good for his interest, always com- 
|ing up to time, always paying his little way. 
| Now, why should you pressMr. Twemlow? You 
}ean’t have any spite against Mr. Twemlow! 
| Why not be easy with Mr. Twemlow ?” 

The old man looked into Fledgeby’s little eyes 
| for any sign of leave to be easy with Mr. Twem- 

low; but there was no sign in them 

‘*Mr. Twemlow is no connection of yours, 
Mr. Riah,” said Fledgeby; ‘ you can’t want to 
be even with him for having through life gone 
| in for a gentleman and hung on to his Family. 
If Mr. Twemlow has a contempt for business, 
| what can it matter to you ?” 
| ** But pardon me,” interposed the gentle vic- 
| tim, ‘I have not, I should consider it presump- 
| tion.” 
| **There, Mr. Riah!” said Fledgeby, ‘‘ isn’t 
that handsomely said? Come! Make 
with me for Mr. Twemlow.” 
| The old man looked again for any sign of 
permission to spare the poor little gentleman. 
No. Mr. Fledgeby meant him to be racked. 

‘*T am very sorry, Mr. Twemlow,” said Riah. 
| “I have my instructions. I am invested with 
|no authority for diverging from them. The 
| money must be paid.” 
| ‘In full and slap down, do you mean, Mr. 
Riah ?” asked Fledgeby, to make things quite 
explicit. 

“Tn fuli, Sir, and at once,” 
swer. 

Mr. Fledgeby shook his head deploringly at 
Twemlow, and mutely expressed in reference to 
the venerable figure standing before him with 
eyes upon the ground: ‘‘ What a Monster of 
an Israelite this is!” 

‘‘Mr. Riah,” said Fledgeby. 

The old man lifted up his eyes once more to 
the little eyes in Mr. Fledgeby’s head, with 
some reviving hope that the sign might be com- 
ing yet. 

‘*Mr. Riah, it’s of no use my holding back 
the fact. There’s a certain great party in the 
back-ground in Mr. Twemlow’s case, and you 
know it.” 
| J know it,” the old man admitted. 

‘* Now, I'll put it as a plain point of business. 


terms 


was Riah’s an- 
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Mr. Riah. Are you fully determined (as a plain | in the perspective, rose with a sigh to take his 
point of business) either to have that said great departure. ‘‘I thank you very much, Sir,” he 
party’s security, or that said great party’s mon- | said, offering Fledgeby his feverish hand. ‘‘ You 
ey?” | have done me an unmerited service. Thank you, 
‘**Fully determined,” answered Riah, as he| thank you!” 
read his master’s face, and learned the book. ‘¢Don’t mention it,” answered Fledgeby. 
‘Not at all caring for, and indeed as it seems | ‘‘It’s a failure so far, but I'll stay behind, and 
to me rather enjoying,” said Fledgeby, with pe-| take another touch at Mr. Riah.” 
culiar unction, ‘‘the precious kick-up and row | ‘“Do not deceive yourself, Mr. Twemlow,” 
that will come off between Mr. Twemlow and | said the Jew, then addressing him directly for 
the said great party?” | the first time. “There is no hope for you. You 
This required no answer, and received none. | must expect no leniency here. You must pay in 
Poor Mr. Twemlow, who had betrayed the keen- | full, and you can not pay too promptly, or you 
est mental terrors since his noble kinsman loomed | will be put to heavy charges. Trust nothing to 
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me, Sir. Money, money, money.” When he 
had said these words in an emphatic manner, he 
acknowledged Mr. Twemlow’s still polite motion 
of his head, and that amiable little worthy took 
his departure in the lowest spirits. 

Fascination Fledgeby was in such a merry 
vein when the counting-house was cleared of 
him, that he had nothing for it but to go to ‘the 
window, and lean his arms on the frame of the 
blind, and have his silent laugh out, with his 
back to his subordinate. When he turned round 
again with a composed countenance, his subor- 
dinate still stood in the same place, and the 
dolls’ dress-maker sat behind the door with a 
look of horror. 

‘*Halloa?” cried Mr. Fledgeby, ‘‘ you're for- 


getting this young lady, Mr. Riah, and she has | 


been waiting long enough too. Sell her her 
waste, please, and give her good measure if you 
can make up your mind to do the liberal thing 
for once.” 


He looked on for a time, as the Jew filled her | 
little basket with such scraps as she was used to | 


buy; but, his merry vein coming on again, he 
was obliged to turn round to the window once 
more, and lean his arms on the blind. 

“There, my Cinderella dear,” said the old 
man in a whisper, and with a worn-out look, 
“the basket’s full now. Bless you! And get 
you gone!” 

‘Don’t call me your Cinderella dear, 
turned Miss Wren 
ther!” 

She shook that emphatic little forefinger of 
hers in his face at parting, as earnestly and re- 
proachfully as she had ever shaken it at her grim 
old child at home. 

“You are not the godmother at all!” said she. 
*““You are the Wolf in the Forest, the wicked 
Wolf! And if ever my dear Lizzie is sold and 
betrayed, I shall know who sold and betrayed 
her!” 


—— 
“Oh you cruel godmo- 


——g——_—_ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MR. WEGG PREPARES A GRINDSTONE FOR MR. 
BOFFIN'’S NOSE. 


Havine assisted at a few more expositions of 
the lives of Misers, Mr. Venus became almost in- 


dispensable to the evenings at the Bower. The 
circumstance of having another listener to the 
wonders unfolded by Wegg, or, as it were, an- 
other calculator to cast up the guineas found in 
tea-pots, chimneys, racks, and mangers, and other 
such banks of deposit, seemed greatly to height- 
n Mr. Boffin’s enjoyment ; while Silas Wegg, 
for his part, though of a jealous temperament 
which might under ordinary circumstances have 
resented the anatomist’s getting into favor, was 
so very anxious to keep his eye on that gentle- 
man—lest, being too much left to himself, he 
should be tempted to play any tricks with the | 
precious document in his keepin;---that he nev- 
er lost an opportunity of commending him to 
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Mr. Boffin’s notice as a third party whose com 
pany was much to be desired. Another friend- 
ly demonstration toward him Mr. Wegg now 
regularly gratified. After each sitting was over, 
| and the patron had departed, Mr. Wegg invari- 
ably saw Mr. Venus home. To be sure, he as 
invariably requested to be refreshed with a sight 
of the paper in which he was a joint proprietor ; 
but he never failed to remark that it was the 
great pleasure he derived from Mr. Venus’s im- 
proving society which had insensibly lured him 
round to Clerkenwell again, and that, finding 
himself once more attracted to the spot by the 
social powers of Mr. V., he would beg leave to 
| go through that little incidental procedure, as a 
|matter of form. ‘‘ For well I know, Sir,” Mr. 
Wegg would add, ‘‘that a man of your delicate 
mind would wish to be checked off whenever the 
opportunity arises, and it is not for me to balk 
| your feelings.” 

| A certain rustiness in Mr. Venus, which nev- 
er became so lubricated by the oil of Mr. Wegg 
but that he turned under the screw in a creak- 
and stiff manner, was very noticeable 
about this period. While assisting at the literary 
evenings he even went so far, on two or three oc 
casions, as to correct Mr. Wegg when he gross- 
| ly mispronounced a word, or made nonsense of 
a passage; insomuch that Mr. Wegg took to 
| surveying his course in the day, and to making 
| arrangements for getting round rocks at night 
instead of running straight upon them. Of the 
slightest anatomical reference he became partic 
ularly shy, and, if he saw a bone ahead, would 
go any distance out of his way rather than men- 
tion it by name. 

The adverse destinies ordained that one even- 
ing Mr. Wegg’s laboring bark became beset by 
polysyllables, and embarrassed among a perfect 
archipelago of hard words. It being necessary 
to take soundings every minute, and to feel the 
way with the greatest caution, Mr. Wegg’s at- 
tention was fully employed. Advantage was 
taken of this dilemma by Mr. Venus to pass a 
scrap of paper into Mr. Boffin’s hand, and lay 
his finger on his own lip. 

When Mr. Boffia got home at night he found 
that the paper contained Mr. Venus’s card and 
these words: ‘‘Should be glad to be honored 
with a call respecting business of your own, 
about dusk on an early evening.” 

The very next evening saw Mr. Boffin peep- 
ing in at the preserved frogs in Mr. Venus’s 
shop-window, and saw Mr. Venus espying Mr. 
Boffin with the readiness of one on the alert, 
and beckoning that gentleman into his interior 
Responding, Mr. Boffin was invited to seat him- 
self on the box of human miscellanies before the 
| fire, and did so, looking round the place with 

admiring eyes. The fire being low and fitful, 
| and the dusk gloomy, the whole stock seemed 
| to be winking and blinking with both eyes, as 
Mr. Venus did. The French gentleman, though 
lhe had no eyes, was not at all behindhand, but 
(appeared, as the flame rose and fell, to open 
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and shut his no eyes, with the regularity of the 
glass-eyed dogs and ducks and birds. The big- 
headed babies were equally obliging in lending 
their grotesque aid to the general effect. 

‘* You see, Mr. Venus, I’ve lost no time,’ 
Mr. Boffin. ‘‘ Here I am.” 

** Here you are, Sir,” assented Mr. Venus. 

“*] don't like secreey,” pursued Mr. Boftin— 
‘fat least, not in a general way I don’t—but I 
dare say you'll show me good reason for being 
secret so far.” 

**T think I shall, Sir,” returned Venus. 

** Good,” said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘ You don’t ex- 
pect Wegg, I take it for granted ?” 

““No, Sir. I expect no one but the present 
company.” 

Mr. Boffin glanced about him, as accepting 
under that inclusive denomination the French 


’ 


said 


gentleman and the circle in which he didn’t | 


move, and repeated, ‘* The present company.” 

* Sir,” said Mr. Venus, ‘‘ before entering upon 
business, I shall have to ask you for your word 
and honor that we are in confidence.” 

“Let’s wait a bit and understand what the 
expression means,” answered Mr. Boffin. ‘In 
confidence for how long? In confidence forever 
and a day?” 

**T take your hint, Sir,” said Venus; ‘you 
think you might consider the business, when 
you came to know it, to be of a nature incom- 
patible with confidence on your part ?” 

‘*T might,” said Mr, Boffin, with a cautious 
look. 

* True, Sir. Well, Sir,” observed Venus, aft- 
er clutching at his dusty hair, to brighten his 
ideas, ‘‘let us put it another way. I open the 
business with you, relying upon your honor not 
to do any thing in it, and not to mention me in 
it, without my knowledge.” 

‘That sounds fair,”. said Mr. Boffin. 
agree to that.” 

‘*T have your word and honor, Sir ?” 


“‘ My good fellow,” retorted Mr. Boflin, “ you | 
have my word; and how you can have that, 


without my honor too, I don’t know. I've sort- 
ed a lot of dust in my time, but I never knew the 
two things go into separate heaps.” 

This remark seemed rather to abash Mr. Ve- 
nus. He hesitated, aud. said, ‘* Very true, Sir ;” 
and again, ‘‘ Very true, Sir,” before resuming 
the thread of his discourse. 

** Mr. Boffin, if I confess to you that I fell 
into a proposal of which you were the sub- 


ject. and of which you oughtn’t to have been | 


the subject, you will allow me to mention, and 
will please take into favorable consideration, 


that I was in a crushed state of mind at the | 


time.” 

The Golden Dustman, with his hands folded 
on the top of his stout stick, with his chin rest- 
ing upon them, and with something leering and 
whimsical in his eyes, gave a nod, and said, 
** Quite so, Venus.” 

‘** That proposal, Sir, was a conspiring breach 
of your confidence, to such an extent, that I 


eT) 


ought at once to have made it known to you. 
But I didn’t, Mr. boffin, and I fell into it.” 
Without moving eye or finger, Mr. Boffin gave 
another nod, and placidly repeated, ‘* Quite so 
Venus.” 
| ‘*Not that I was ever hearty in it, Sir,” the 
penitent antagonist went on, ‘or that I ever 
viewed myself with any thing but reproach for 
having turned out of the paths of science into 
the paths of—"’ He was going to say “ villainy,” 
| but, unwilling to press too hard upon himself, 
substituted with great emphasis—‘ Weggery.”’ 
Placid and whimsical of look as ever, Mr. 
| Boffin answered: ‘* Quite so, Venus.” 
| * And now, Sir,” said Venus, ‘‘ having pre- 
| pared your mind in the rough, I will articulate 
' 
| 


’ 


the details.” With which brief professional ex- 
ordium, he entered on the history of the friend- 
ily move, and truly recounted it. One might 
| have thought that it would have extracted some 
show of surprise or anger, or other emotion, 
from Mr. Boffin, but it extracted nothing beyond 
his former comment: ‘‘ Quite so, Venus.” 

‘*T have astonished you, Sir, I believe ?” said 
Mr. Venus, pausing dubiously. 

Mr. Boffin simply answered as aforesaid: 
| ** Quite so, Venus.” 

By this time the astonishment was all on the 
other side. It did not, however, so continuc 
For, when Venus passed to Wegg’s discovery, 
and from that to their having both seen Mr. 
Boffin dig up the Dutch bottle, th=t gentleman 


| changed color, changed his attitu e, became ex- 

tremely restless, and ended (when Venus ende:| 
by being in a state of manifest anxiety, trepida- 
tion, and confusion, 


‘* Now, Sir,” said Venus, finishing off; ‘ you 
best know what was in that Dutch bottle, and 
why you dug it up, and took it away. I don't 
pretend to know any thing more about it than I 
saw. Ali I know is this: I am proud of my 
calling after all (though it has been attended by 
one dreadful drawback which has told upon my 
heart, and almost equally upon my skeletor 
and I mean to live by my ealling. Putting th 
same meaning into other words, I do not mean 
| to turn a single dishonest penny by this affair. 

As the best amends I can make you for having 
ever gone into it, I make known to you, as a 
| warning, what Wegg has found out. My opin- 
| ion is, that Wegg is not to be silenced at a mod- 
|est price, and J build that opinion on his-begin- 
ning to dispose of your property the moment he 
| knew his power. Whether it’s worth your while 
to silence him at any price, you will decide for 
yourself, and take your measures accordingly. 
As far as I am concerned, I haye no price. If 
I am ever called upon for the truth, I tell it, but 
I want to do no more than I have now done and 
| ended,” 

‘¢' Thank’ee, Venus !” said Mr. Boffin, with a 
‘hearty grip of his hand; ‘thank’ee, Venus, 
|thank’ee, Venus!” And then walked up and 
| down the little shop in great agitation. ‘But 
look here, Venus,” he by-and-by resumed, nerv- 








ously sitting down again; “if I have to buy 
Wegg up, I sha’n’t buy him any cheaper for 
your being out of it. Instead of his having half 
the money—it was to have been half, I suppose ? 
Share and share alike?” 

‘‘Tt was to have been half, Sir,” answered 
Venus. 

“Instead of that, he'll now have all. I shall 
pay the same, if not more. For you tell me 
he’s an unconscionable dog, a ravenous rascal.” 

“ He is,” said Venus. 

“Don’t you think, Venus,” insinuated Mr. 
Boftin, after looking at the fire for a while— 
‘don’t you feel as if—you might like to pretend 
to be in it till Wegg was brought up, and then 
ease your mind by handing over to me what you 
had made believe to pocket ?” 

‘* No, I don’t, Sir,” returned Venus, very pos- 
itively. 

“Not to make amends?” 
Boffin. 

ic No, Sir. 
thinking it over, that the best amends for hav- 
ing got out of the square is to get back into the 
square.” 

‘**Humph !” mused Mr. Boffin. 
say the square, you mean—” 

“T mean,” said Venus, stoutly and shortly, 
‘the right.” 

‘Tt appears to me,” said Mr. Boffin, grum- 
bling over the fire in an injured manner, “ that 
the right is with me, if it’s any where. I have 


insinuated Mr. 


** When you 


much more right to the old man’s money than | 


the Crown can ever have. What was the Crown 
to him except the King’s 'T'axes ? 
and my wife, we was all in all to him.” 
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It seems to me, after maturely | 


Whereas, me 


| ‘*Nor pass it over to me ?” 

‘*That would be the same thing. 
said Mr. Venus. 

The Golden Dustman seemed about to pursue 
these questions, when a stumping noise was 
heard outside, coming toward the door. ‘**‘ Hush! 
here’s Wegg!” said Venus. ‘Get behind the 
young alligator in the corner, Mr. Boffin, and 
judge him for yourself. I won't light a candle 
till he’s gone; there'll only be the glow of the 
fire; Wegg’s well acquainted with the alliga- 
tor, and he won’t take particular notice of him. 
Draw your legs in, Mr. Boflin, at present I see 
a pair of shoes at the end of his tail. Get you 
head well behind his smile, Mr. Boffin, and you'll 
lie comfortable there; you'll find plenty of room 
behind his smile. He’s a little dusty, but he’s 
very like you in tone. Are you right, Sir!” 

Mr. Boffin had but whispered an affirmative 
| response, when Wegg came stumpingin. ‘ Part- 
| ner,” said that gentleman in a sprightly manner, 


No, Sir,” 


“ how’s yourself?’ 


“Tolerable,” returned Mr. Venus. ‘ Not 


much to boast of.” 
| *In-deed!™ said Wegg: ‘sorry, partner, that 
you're not picking up faster, but your soul’s too 
large for your body, Sir; that’s where it is. 
| And how’s our stock in trade, partner? Safe 
| bind, safe find, partner? 


| 
} 


Is that about it ?” 

**Do you wish to see it?” asked Venus. 

‘*Tf you please, partner,” said Wegg, rubbing 
his hands. ‘‘I wish to see it jintly with your- 
self. Or, in similar words to some that was set 
to music some time back ; 


*] wish you to see it with your eyes 
And I will pledge with mine.’ " 


Mr. Venus, with his head upon his hands, | 


rendered melancholy by the contemplation of 


Mr. Boffin’s avarice, only murmured to steep | 


himself in the luxury of that frame of mind: 
‘* She did not wish so to regard herself, nor yet 
to be so regarded.” 

** And how am I to live,” asked Mr. Boffin, 
piteously, ‘if I’m to be going buying fellows up 
out of the little that I’ve got? And how am I 
to set about it? When am I[ to get my money 
ready? When am I to make a bid? You 
hayen’t told me when he threatens to drop down 
upon me.” 

Venus explained under what conditions, and 
with what views, the dropping down upon Mr. 
Boffin was }ic!d over until the Mounds should be 
cleared away. Mr. Boftin listened attentively. 
**T suppose,” said he, with a gleam of hope, 
‘*there’s no doubt about the genuineness and 
date of this confounded will ?” 

“ None whatever,” said Mr. Venus. 

““Where might it be deposited at present?” 
asked Mr. Boffin, in a wheedling tone. 

‘*Tt's in my possession, Sir.” 

“Ts it?” he cried, with great eagerness. 
‘* Now, for any liberal sum of money that could 
be agreed upon, Venus, would you put it in the 
fire?” 

‘*No, Sir, I wouldn't,” interrupted Mr. Venus. 


” 


Turning his back and turning a key, Mr. Ve- 
nus produced the document, holding on by his 
usual corner. Mr. Wegg, holding on by the 
opposite corner, sat down on the seat so lately 
| vacated by Mr. Boffin, and looked itover. ‘All 
right, Sir,” he slowly and unwillingly admitted, 
in his reluctance to loose his hold, “all right!” 
And greedily watched his partner as he turned 
his back again, and turned his key again. 

‘¢There’s nothing new, I suppose?” said Ve 
nus, resuming his low chair behind the counter. 

‘Yes there is, Sir,” replied Wegg; ‘‘ there 
| was something new this morning. That foxy 
| old grasper and griper—” 

‘Mr. Boffin?” inquired Venus, with a glance 
toward the alligator’s yard or two of smile. 

‘Mister be blowed!” cried Wegg, yielding to 
his honest indignation. ‘‘Boffin. Dusty Bof. 
fin. That foxy old grunter and grinder, Sir, 
turns into the yard this morning, to meddle 
with our property, a menial tool of his own, a 
young man by the name of Sloppy, Ecod, when 
I say to him, ‘What do you want here, young 
|man? ‘This is a private yard,’ he pulls out a 
| paper from Boffin’s other blackguard, the one 

I was passed over for. ‘This is to authorize 
Sloppy to overlook the carting and to watch the 
| work.’ ‘That's pretty strong, I think, Mr. Venus ?” 
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*¢ Remember he doesn’t know yet of our claim 
on the property,” suggested Veaus. 

‘« Then he must have a hint of it,” said Wegg, 
‘‘and a strong one that'll jog his terrors a bit. 
Give him an inch, and he'll take an ell. Let 
him alone this time, and what'll he do with our | 
property next? I tell you what, Mr. Venus; it | 
comes to this; I must be ov erbearing with Bof- 
fin, or I shall fly into several pieces. 
contain myself when I look at him. Every 
time I see him putting his hand in his pocket, 
I see him putting it into my pocket. Every 


time I hear him jingling his money, I hear him | 


taking liberties with my money. Flesh and | 
blood can’t bear it. No,” said Mr. Wegg, great- | 
ly exasperated, “and I'll go further. 
en leg can’t bear it!” 

“But, Mr. Wegg,” urged Venus, ‘‘it was 
your own idea that he should not be exploded 
upon, till the Mounds were carted away.” 

*“*But it was likewise my idea, Mr. Venus,” 
retorted Wegg, ‘‘that if he came sneaking and | 
sniffing about the property, he should be threat- | 
ened, given to understand that he has no right | 
to it, and be made our slave. Wasn't that my 
idea, Mr. Venus ?” 

“Tt certainly was, Mr. Wegg.” 


**It certainly was, as you say, partner,” as- | 
sented Wegg, put into a better humor by the | 
I consider his | 


ready admission. ‘‘ Very well. 
planting one of his menial tools in the yard, an 
act of sneaking and sniffing. And his nose 
shall be put to the grindstone for it.” 

‘**Tt was not your fault, Mr. Wegg, I must ad- 
thit,” said Venus, ‘‘that he got off with the 
Dutch bottle that night.” 

**As you handsomely say again, partner! 
No, it was not my fault. I'd have had that bot- 
tle out of him. Was if to be borne that he 
should come, like a thief in the dark, digging 


among stuff that was far more ours than his | 


(seeing that we could deprive him of every grain 
of it, if he didn’t buy us at our own figure), and | 
carrying off treasure from its bowels? No, it | 

was not to be borne. And for that, too, his 
nose shall be put to the grindstone.” 

“How do you propose to do it, Mr. Wegg ?” 

**To put his nose to the grindstone? I pro- 
pose,” returned that estimable man, “to insult 
him openly. And, if looking into this eye of 
mine, he dares to offer a word in answer, to re- 
tort upon him before he can take his breath, 
‘Add another word to that, you dusty old dog, 
and you're a beggar.’” 

‘* Suppose he says nothing, Mr. Wegg ?” 

‘“‘ Then,” replied Wegg, ‘‘we shall have come 
to an understanding with very little trouble, and 


I'll break him and drive him, Mr. Venus. I'll | 


put him in harness, and I'll bear him up tight, 


and I'll break him and drive him. The harder | 


the old Dust is driven, Sir, the higher he'll pay. 


And I mean to be paid high, Mr. Venus, I prom- | 


ise you.” 
‘“‘ You speak quite revengefully, Mr. Wegg.” 
‘Revengefully, Sir? Is it for him that I 


I can’t | 


A wood- | 


| haw declined and falled night after night? Is 
it for his pleasure that I've waited at home of an 
evening, like a set of skittles, to be set up and 
| knocked over, set up and knocked over, by what- 
| ever balls—or books—he chose to bring against 
|me? Why, I'm a hundred times the man he is, 
Sir; five hundred times !” 

Perhaps it was with the malicious intent of 
urging him on to his worst that Mr. Venus look- 
| ed as if he doubted that. 

‘*What? Was it outside the house at present 
| ockypied, to its disgrace, by that minion of for- 
tune and worm of the hour,” said Wegg, falling 
back upon his strongest terms of rej srobation, 
| and slapping the counter, “that I, Sil is Wegg, 
five hundred times the man he ever was, sat in 
| all weathers, waiting for a errand or a customer ? 
Was it outside that very house as I first set eyes 
upon him, rolling in the lap of luxury, when I 
was a selling half-penny ballads there for a liv- 
jing? And am I to grovel in the dust for him to 
walk over? “No!” 

There was a grin upon the ghastly counte- 
nance of the French gentleman under the influ- 
| ence of the fire-light, as if he were computing 
| how many thousand slanderers and traitors ar- 
ray themselves against the fortunate, on prem- 
ises exactly answering to those of Mr. Wegg. 
One might have fancied that the big-headed 
babies were toppling over with their hydroceph- 
alic attempts to reckon up the children of men 
who transform their benefactors into their injur- 
ers by the same process. The yard or two of 
smile on the part of the alligator might have 
been invested with the meaning, ‘‘ All about this 
was quite familiar knowledge down in the depths 
of the slime, ages ago.” 

“But,” said Wegg, possibly with some slight 
perception to the foregoing effect, ‘‘ your speak- 
| ing countenance remarks, Mr. Venus, that I'm 

duller and savager than usual. Perhaps I have 
| allowed myself to brood too much. Begone, 
dull Care! Tis gone, Sir. I've looked in 
upon you, and empire resumes her sway. For, 
as the song says—subject to your correction, 
Sir— 

‘When the heart of a man is depressed with cares, 

The mist is dispelled if Venus appears. 

Like the notes of a fiddle, you sweetly, Sir, sweetly, 

Raises our spirits and charms our ears.’ 


Good-night, Sir.” 

“*T shall have a word or two to say to you, 
Mr. Wegg, before long,” remarked Venus, *‘re- 
specting my share in the project we've been 
speaking of.” 

‘* My time, Sir,” returned Wegg, ‘‘is yours. 
In the mean while let it be fully understood that 
I shall not neglect bringing the grindstone to 
| bear, nor yet bringing Dusty Boffin’s nose to it. 
His nose once brought to it, shall be held to it 
| by these hands, Mr. Venus, till the sparks flies 
out in showers.” 

With this agreeable promise Wegg stumped 
out, and shut the shop-door after him. ‘* Wait 
till I light a candle, Mr. Boffin,” said Venus, 


| 


| 
| 
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‘and you'll come out more comfortable.” So, | 
he lighting a candle and holding it up at arm’s- | 
length, Mr. Boffin disengaged himself from be- | 
hind the alligator’s smile, with an expression of 
countenance so very downcast that it not only 
appeared as if the alligator had the whole of the | 
joke to himself, but further as if it had been | 
conceived and executed at Mr. Boffin's expense. 

‘¢That’s a treacherous fellow,” said Mr. Bof- | 
fin, dusting his arms and legs as he came forth, | 
the alligator having been but musty company. 
‘¢That’s a dreadful fellow.” 

**The alligator, Sir?” said Venus. 

‘*No, Venus, no. The Serpent.” 

‘© You'll have the goodness to notice, Mr. Bof- 
fin,” remarked Venus, ‘‘that I said nothing to} 
him about my going out of the affair altogether, 
because I didn’t wish to take you any ways by 
surprise. But I can’t be too soon out of it for 
my satisfaction, Mr. Boffin, and I now put it to 
you when it will suit your views for me to re- 
tire ?” 

‘*Thank’ee, Venus, thank’ec, Venus; but I 
don’t know what to say,” returned Mr. Boffin, 
‘*T don’t know what todo. He’ll drop down on 
me any way. He seems fully determined to drop 
down; don’t he?” 

Mr. Venus opined that such was clearly his 
intention. 

“You might be a sort of protection for me, 
if you remained in it,” said Mr. Boffin; ‘‘you| 
might stand betwixt him and me, and take the | 
edge off him. Don’t you feel as if you could’ 
make a show of remaining in it, Venus, till I 
had time to turn myself round ?” 

Venus naturally inquired how long Mr. Bof- 
fin thought it might take him to turn himself 
round ? 

**‘T am sure I don’t know,” was the answer, 
given quite at a loss. ‘Every thing is so at 
sixes and sevens. If I had never come into the 
property, I shouldn’t have minded, But being 
in it, it would be very trying to be turned out; 
now don’t you acknowledge that it would, Ve- 
nus ?” 

Mr. Venus preferred, he said, to leave Mr. 
Boffin to arrive at his own conclusions on that 
delicate question. 

‘*T am sure I don’t know what to do,” said 
Mr. Boffin. ‘‘If I ask advice of any one else, 
it’s only letting in another person to be bought 
out, and then I shall be ruined that way, and 
might as well have given up the property and 
gone slap to the work-house. If I was to take 
advice of my young man, Rokesmith, I should 
have to buy Aim out, Sooner or later, of course, 
he'd drop down upon me, like Wegg. I was 
brought into the world to be dropped down upon, 
it appears to me.” 

Mr. Venus listened to these lamentations in 
silence, while Mr. Boffin jogged to and fro, hold- 
ing his pockets as if he had a pain in them. 

** After all, you haven't said what you mean 
to do yourself, Venus. When you do go out of 
it, how do you mean to go?” 


| 
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Venus replied that as Wegg had found the 
document and handed it to him, it was his in- 
tention to hand it back to Wegg, with the dec- 


| laration that he himself would have nothing to 


say to it, or do with it, and that Wegg must act 
as he chose, and take the consequences. 

**And then he drops down with his whole 
weight upon me!” cried Mr. Boffin, ruefully. 
**T'd sooner be dropped upon by you than by 
him, or even by you jintly than by him alone.” 

Mr. Venus could only repeat that it was his 


| fixed intention to betake himself to the paths of 


science, and to walk in the same all the days of 
his life; not dropping down upon his fellow- 
creatures until they were deceased, and then 
only to articulate them to the best of his humble 
ability. 

“ How long could you be persuaded to keep 


| up the appearance of remaining in it?’ asked 


Mr. Boffin, retiring on his other idea. ‘‘ Could 
you be got to do so till the Mounds are gone ?” 

No. That would protract the mental uneasi- 
ness of Mr. Venus too long, he said. 

‘‘Not if I was to show you reason now?” de- 
manded Mr. Boffin; ‘‘not if I was to show you 
good and sufficient reason ?” 

If by good and sufficient reason Mr. Boffin 
meant honest and unimpeachable reason, that 
might weigh with Mr. Venus against his person- 
al wishes and convenience. But he must add 
that he saw no opening to the possibility of such 
reason being shown him. 

“Come and see me, Venus,” said Mr. Boffin, 
‘*at my house.” 

‘*Ts the reason there, Sir?” asked Mr. Venus, 
with an incredulous smile and blink. 

“Tt may be, or may not be,” said Mr. Boffin, 
‘¢just as you view it. But in the mean time 
don’t go out of the matter. Look here. Do 
this. Give me your word that you won't take 
any steps with Wegg without my knowledge, just 
as I have given you my word that I won’t with- 
out yours.” 

* Done, Mr. 
consideration. 

“'Thank’ee, Venus, thank’ee, Venus! Done!” 

‘¢ When shall I come to see you, Mr. Boffin ?” 

‘¢ When you like. The sooner the better. I 
must be going now. Good-night, Venus.” 

** Good-night, Sir.” 

“And good-night to the rest of the present 
company,” said Mr. Boffin, glancing round the 
shop. ‘‘They make a queer show, Venus, and 
I should like to be better acquainted with them 
some day. Good-night, Venus, good-night! 
Thank’ee, Venus, thank’ee, Venus!” With that 
he jogged out into the street, and jogged upon 
his homeward way. 

‘* Now I wonder,” he meditated as he went 
along, nursing his stick, “‘ whether it can be that 
Venus is setting himself to get the better of 
Wegg? Whether it can be that he means, when 
I have bought Wegg out, to have me all to him- 
self, and to pick me clean to the bones!” 

It was a cunning and suspicious idea, quite in 


3offin !’? said Venus, after brief 
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the way of his school of Misers, and he looked | 
very cunning and suspicious as he went jogging | 
More than once or twice, | 


through the streets. 

more than twice or thrice, say half a dozen times, 
he took his stick from the arm on which he nursed 
it, and hit a straight sharp rap at the air with its | 
head. Possibly the wooden countenance of Mr. 
Silas Wegg was incorporeally before him at those 
moments, for he hit with intense satisfaction. 

He was within a few streets of his own house | 
when a little private carriage, coming in the 
contrary direction, passed him, turned round, 
and passed him again. It was a little carriage 
of eccentric movement, for again he heard it | 
stop behind him and turn round, and again he 
saw it pass him. Then it stopped, and then 
went on out of sight. But not far out of sight ; 
for when he came to the corner of his own street | 
there it stood again. 

There was a lady’s face at the window as he | 
came up with this carriage, and he was passing 
it when the lady softly called to him by his 
name. 

“I beg your pardon, Ma’am?” said Mr. Bof- | 
fin, coming to a stop. 

**It is Mrs. Lammle,” said the lady. 

Mr. Boffin went up to the window, and hoped | 
Mrs. Lammle was well. 

* Not very well, dear Mr. Boffin; I have flut- 
tered myself by being—perhaps foolishly—un- | 
easy and anxious. I have been waiting for you 
some time. Can I speak to you?” 

Mr. Boffin proposed that Mrs. Lammle should 
drive on to his house, a few hundred yards fur- 
ther. 

**T would rather not, Mr. Boffin, unless you | 
particularly wish it. I feel the difficulty and 
delicacy of the matter so much that I would 
rather avoid speaking to you at your own home 
You must think this very strange ?” 

Mr. Boffin said no, but meant yes. 

“Tt is because I am so grateful for the good | 
opinion of all my friends, and am so touched by | 
it, that I can not bear to run the risk of forfeit- | 
ing it in any case, even in the cause of duty. 
have asked my husband (my dear Alfred, Mr. 
Boffin) whether it is the cause of duty, and he | 
has most emphatically said Yes. I wish I had 
asked him sooner. It would have spared me 
much distress.” 

. (Can this be more dropping down upon me !” 
thought Mr. Boffin, quite bewildered.) 

** It was Alfred who sent me to you, Mr. Bof- 
fin. Alfred said, ‘Don't come back, Sophronia, 
until you have seen Mr. Boffin, and told him all. 
Whatever he may think of it, he ought certainly 
to know it.’ Would you mind coming into the 
carriage ?” 

Mr. Boffin answered, ‘‘ Not at all,” and took 
his seat at Mrs. Lammle’s side. 

‘* Drive slowly any where,” Mrs. Lammle call- 
ed to her coachman, “ and don’t let the carriage | 
rattle.” 

‘**Tt must be more dropping down, I think,” 
said Mr. Boffin to himself. ‘ What next?” 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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“ CHIP.” 


\ J] HAT does she say, Posey ?’ 

** She says—mind Robert, I do not think 
so, but if you will know—that you are a rolling- 
stone, that you do nothing, and will do nothing 
—aimless—fickle.” 


** Well, that will do,” said the young man, 


| with a faiut shadow darkening over a face other- 


wise as serene as the clear summer twilight— 
‘a rolling-stone perhaps I am; but I do not 
Aim- 
till I find an aim worthy of my 
fickle, it may be, for my nature is 
many-sided. But in one thing I can not be 
fickle. My love is still the same: for the rest 
—my life may seem poor and meagre enough. 
| Even your Aunt Hetty can hardly be more say- 
} age than I am in criticising it; but when you 


! yes, 


| look at me from a distance, when you read of 


victorious battles, when you hear of brave deeds, 
perhaps I shall wear a little of the purple of 


glory reflected from nobler men.” 


‘* Not nobler, Robert—oh no,” 
| eagerly and with misty eyes. 
indeed ?” 

**Can you doubt it? We are off to-morrow. 
Tell your Aunt Hetty, if I live I hope to do some- 
and if I die a life like mine, 


said Posey, 
** Are you going 


or better 


lives than mine, are well spent in such a cause.” 


The freshness of a May morning broke on a 


|-weary column as it rode slowly along a Virginia 


(road. Worn with night after night in the sad- 
it was a study to see the different faces of 
the men. Trial and fatigue, like the fire to 
characters traced in sympathetic ink, seem to 
bring out the truest traits of aman. Some with 
countenances stern, pale, and resolute, went on 
others, jolly and 
nonchalant, sang gay snatches of song, and 
| troubled themselves little about the chances of 
life and death. 

Robert Challen looking up with a somewhat 


| wan and haggard face to those clouds of pearl, 


just parting into foamy waves with a delicate 
| heart of rose-bloom before the coming day, re- 
| membered Posey. Was the winter of his dis- 
| content over? He did not know. He accepted 
the war as a stern necessity; he brought to it 
whatever of fervor he had; he threw himself 
into it with a fiery impatience for the noble 
cause; but he could not hide its horrors from 
him; and he accepted them as a dire necessity. 
He never questioned the right; he never doubted 
it was the will of God—God would use it for 


| himself assuredly, though it wasted and desc- 


lated the land. His own eternal truth was 
marching on. 

Desolation marked the country as they ad- 
vanced, and so it had been from the first. In- 
deed, one day’s march was so like another; they 
had forded so many streams where the bridges 
were broken; they had passed so many burnt 
station-houses ; such numbers of bare chimneys 
standing like monuments of ruined buildings; 
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so many torn-up railway tracks; such a same- 
ness in the desolated homes illuminating the 
way with fiery beacons telling of the enemy's 
destruction or their own, that Robert Challen 
almost felt he was traveling in a charmed circle 
_a weird tread-mill marked with horror, fire, 
and blood. The most cheering sound was the 


song of some escaped slaves, who had followed 
the raiders for many weary days and nights: 


**Oh come, brethern, oh come, sisters, 

We's agwine to bark in Freedom's boat; 
The storm is a-ragin’, the wind is a-roarin’, 
But Massa Linkum done keep us afloat. 
Oh ye ho!—Massa Linkum’s at the helm, 
Shore’s ye live, he'll keep ye afloat.” 


The fair spring day closed in a chill drizzling 
rain. The order wa¥ passed along the line to 
turn aside into the woods for the night. Some 
of the men stretched themselves on the wet 
ground, and soon lost all care in sleep. 
of the officers and men took shelter in a fine 
farm-house about half a mile from the road. It 
gleamed out white through the fine driving mist, 
and its lights twinkled with friendly ray, but 
the raiders met nothing else friendly save the 
Fear and horror seemed to have par- 
alyzed the white members of the family. An 
old lady, ashen in complexion, with nervous, 
trembling hands and wandering eyes, met them 
on the piazza. Two daughters, one with a baby 
in her arms, scuttled out of tlie hall as the sol- 
diers entered, while another frightened child 
hid its head in granny’s skirts. A negro baby 
rolled over and over on the floor in great glee at 
the mélée, and then climbed up by a drum, and 
soberly regarded the scene. 

‘I'm a pore woman,” screamed the old lady, 
shrilly, ‘and a widder; some of yer fellers has 
been here already and cleaned me out. Yes, I 
reckon we'll all starve together, we're cleaned 
out, house and stock, bread an’ bone. I hain’t 
a loaf in the house.” 

At this dismal preclamation the child cling- 
ing to her forgot all fear of the soldiers in a 
greater terror, and shouted out, ** What, gran- 
ny, sha’n’t we have any bread ?” 


Some 


negroes. 


with an expressive whisper, ‘* Hush, Ginsey ; 
there’s plenty in the barn.” 


The Colonel was gentlemanly and kind. He 


apologized for his men; but ke made neverthe- | 


less a search for provisions for his exhausted 


troops, and found a tolerable supply of bread | 
Some one look- | 


and flour in an out-building. 
ing for fodder also found a goodly pile of hams. 
Robert Challen, stretched out on the piazza, 


could not sleep. The gaunt horror of the war | 
It looked | 


seemed to come near him this night. 
him in the face with wide, mocking eyes; it 


breathed upon him with pestiferous breath ; it | 


froze his blood with a cold touch—hungrier than 
famine, crueler than death. 


war, thinking of those frightened women and 
the plundered house? Bah! the war must be; 


Was he sinking | 
from the heights of heroism to low notions of the | 


he had accepted it as a dire necessity ; only the 
details, brought too near, sickened him. A 
baby’s ery from within, and the mother’s lullaby 
frozen toa moan, unmanned him. What then? 
This very house had sheltered the rebels; that 
child's father was captain in the enemy's ranks. 
Were we not merciful? He got up restlessly 
and paced the broad piazza. ‘‘ For God and 
the right!” he muttered, his face taking a strange 
pallor in the misty light. Through what seas of 
blood, over what a fiery track of desolation, had 
God led his chosen children of old into the land 
of promise! We were merciful—it was merey 
to strike hard, to strike at every point—it was 
cruelty to falter, to hesitate. He thought of 
rebel atrocities, of their tender mercies to pris- 
oners in their hands; and at the tuought came 
up a vision of one pathetic face--a boy's so 
young that the sunshine of childhood yet lay 
upon his curls—with hungry, wistful eyes look- 
ing at the bread he was too weak to eat. A re- 
turned prisoner—his mother’s darling—only able 
to answer her agony with an almost idiotic smile, 
and to die starving amidst the plenty that came 
too late. 

A moment after lurid tongues of flame leaped 
up into the dun air from some out-building, on 
which the hissing drops fell but did not quench 
the fire. The sleepy men did not stir, though 
the child screamed louder, and the old lady or- 
dered out some of the negroes to fight the fire. 

‘‘An’ look out for them air she 
whispered, not seeing Challen; ‘‘i’m afeard 
it’s all up with ’em now. Ye couldn’t mount 
one an’ lead the other, an’ be off to Compton's 
with ’em while they're all asleep. could ye, 
Syke ?” 

**No; couldn't, Misses, on no ‘count,” mut- 
tered the negro, sullenly; “‘dis nigger tinks a 
heap too much ob his life for dat air caper.” 

Robert Challen, stepping hastily back, with 
the soothing words unspoken which he had med- 
itated administering to the old lady, found him- 
self almost prostrated over something that lay 
curled up near the door-step. At first he thought 


hosses,” 


| it was the house-dog, and wondered that it did 
Her mother appeared, and, dragging the in- 
quisitive youngster hastily away, quenched her | 


not bark; but the next moment he found it was 
the negro baby. Forgotten in the excitement, 
it had made itself comfortable, and now opened 


a pair of eyes like whortleberries smothered in 


milk—wide with wonder on his face. 

‘* Why, Lor’ bless one; is dat Chip? Iclean 
forgot him, for sure.” And a young mulatto 
seized the child, and shook the sleep out of him 
with a harsh hand. 

She was a house-servant, Challen saw at o 
glance. She had a mincing, affected air, a 
tawny golden skin, sleepy black eyes, and hair 
glittering and crisply waved, but many degrees 
more amenable to laws than the despised wool 
of her darker companions. She wore a gay 
flounced dress, inherited from her young mis- 
tress, doubtless, and a pretty scarlet ribbon 
around her neck, the long bright ends of which 
Chip seized at once, when she took him in her 
arms. 
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Ts it your child?” asked Challen, in sur- 
prise. 


, ‘ . . | 
‘*Yes, he’s mine, sure enough; little war- 


mint, he wants to be eaten up by the bears an’ 


lions—he does—the naughty fella—not to come | 


to his mammy at de right time.” 

** What's his name? is it really Chip?” 

*¢ Lor’, no, Massa; he name Scipio, but Marse 
John call him Chip—reckon cos he tink nigger 
babies (fore dey can work) ’bout like chips, or de 
rubbidge under his foot—den all dese no ’count 
niggers must foller de white folks’s fashions for 
sure; and lasly, I’se ‘bleeged to call de chile 
* Chip’ too, for fear he don know hisself.” 

The girl lingered still, as if something was 
left unsaid, and the three stood watching the 
fire, which had been ‘‘ fought” successfully, and 
now cowered and hissed before its conquerors. 
Now and then starry drifts floated up gayly, in 
glad release from the bed of darkening coals that 
glowered fiercely below. Chip reached out fat 
fingers after those stars of gold. Challen looked 
at the freed sparks and black impotent embers 
with some vague thought of a servile race, long 
kept in darkness, springing into light; and he 
muttered : 

** He rose a man who laid him down a slave, 

Shook from his locks the ashes of the grave, 
And outward trod 
Into the glorious liberty of God." 

The girl looked around with a furtive glance, 
and drew nearer. 

**Look a-heah, Massa; deys mighty big sto- 
ries ’bout de Norf, I reckon.” 

‘* What stories ?”” 

** Why, old Pate, de Bible preacher, he do say 
dat de Norf’s de lan we’s heerd ’bout a heap in 
de Bible—de lan flowin wid milk and honey 
‘Pears to me mus be mighty onconvenient an’ 
sticky if it was so; but s’pose he means ter say 
it’s rich, sure enuff.” 

** Yes, it's rich, sure enough,” echoed Challen. 

* And black folks jes as good as white folks 
dar ?” 

‘*If they behave as well.” 

The girl walked away with a satisfied air; 
and Challen seeing the last of the sparks light 
up the murky night with a transient splendor, 
listening to the child’s ery as it died into a wail, 
and then into silence, fell into a sound sleep. 


They had been marching for miles the next 
day amidst emerald fields, where the waves of 
shadow went over the wlieat, when Challen saw 
the mulatto girl not far from him, carrying a 
bundle of clothes on her head, and in her arms 
—Chip. 


The mulatto woman Milly More, or, as she | 
pronounced it, ** Milly Mo,” toiled on, with Chip | 


in her arms and her hastily-snatched finery on 
her head. Sometimes she chatted gayly with 
any one who noticed her; sometimes she watch- 
ed the gay pageant, with its floating banners 
and martial music and varied uniforms, winding 


in and out among the piny woods, till a gleam | 


of barbaric delight came into the sleepy eyes 


|under such a burden. 


and lit them up with a new fire. And some- 
how the silly thing felt as if all her future life 
was to be something like this—a grand proces. 
sion—one in some splendid show; the toil, the 
drudgery, the servile fear were all behind. Ey- 
ery step she took made them further. She was 


| just walking on to freedom, to happiness, to the 


realization of every longing of her untutored 
heart. Of course she did not express this even 
to herself; she had no words, and her longings 
were mean and puerile. You and I would de- 
spise them: perhaps only pictures of fine clothes 
and dainty fare haunted her sensuous vision—a 
paradise of dreamful ease in that charmed land, 
the North—a perpetual tea-party, with Lincoln 
himself handing round the cake and wine, per- 
haps. I must still beg pardon for using the white 


| folks vocabulary to explain this state of the in- 


ner life, by saying that she had 
** A longing for something afar 
From the sphere of her sorrow ; 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the day for the morrow.” 

But the sun grew fiercer in its beams; and 
Chip, now fast asleep in her arms, was no light 
weight. It was hard to keep up buoyant hope 
She wondered, in the 
ignoble depths of her selfish heart, why she had 
brought him after all. He would have been 


‘well enough off at home, and was too young 


yet to appreciate all those unknown blessings 
of freedom that dazzled her mind's eye; and 
like enough, in a year or two the war would be 
over, and every body free. But those fat hands 
clutching at her throat stirred something at her 
heart—the mother’s instinct, overlaid with many 
gross and selfish thoughts, had some feeble life 
there, and she hugged the little one closer and 
went on with a quickened step. Why, it was 
one of the rights of her freedom to own that 
child and keep him—never to see him torn 
from her arms and sold into distant slavery. 
But Milly Mo found the rose-colored visions 
paled somewhat the next morning, when, with 
stiff and aching limbs from a night spent on the 
damp ground, she once more started with her 
heavy burden. She was faint, too. One of the 
soldiers had given her a piece of hard tack, but 
that was all she had eaten for twenty-four hours. 
There is nothing like pain and hunger, as touch- 
stones of character. Many a one, kind, gener- 
ous, and sweet-tempered in health and plenty, 
grows mean and base in want and suffering. 
Poor trifling Milly Mo—unused to hardship 
though a slave, with no education in morals, 
and only the memory of some past rapture and 
the fervid snatches of an old hymn for religion— 
no wonder that she felt the kindly promptings 
of nature dic out in her weak heart. Her mouth 
was parched, and a slow fever seemed to kindle 
in her blood, and creeping slowly through every 


| sluggish vein, touched the torpid tide with sting- 


ing fire. Her languid eyes gleamed with a fierce 
light: a hungry, questioning look, as if she were 
searching vainly for her birth-right—for all that 
of which the iniquity of man had defrauded her. 





And yet, poor soul, she was only looking round 
for some little respite from deathly languor, 
which she soon found by slipping unobserved 
into an ambulance. In a few moments she was 
fast asleep, and Chip chatfered and laughed un- 
heard. Bat a loud voice suddenly shattered her 
dreams. ‘ 

‘“* Agin the rule, my good woman; I'm sorry 
to say it’s agin the rule. Must keep the horses 
fresh for the wounded.” Then pitying the girl’s 
sleepy amazement, the kind-hearted Yankee ex- 
plained: ‘* Ye see, these here waggins is called 
ambulances. Nobody is ever allowed to ride 
in ’em but wounded folks, 
tuckered out with that little chap, but ye must 
come out ’cordin’ to orders.” 

Milly Mo came out with slow steps. 
it last much longer, this weary march? 
would ask the kind-hearted man. 

‘* How soon d’ye reckon this raid ‘ll be done?” 

‘*Wa’al, I couldn’t kalkerlate. It mought 
be over in three or four days, and then agin it 
moughtn’t.” 

Three or four days! It might as well be 
eternity; for she could never, never live through 
three more such days. She put Chip down with 
a slow, uncertain movement, and tried to drag 
him on a little way; but his chubby feet soon 
faltered, and he stretched up his arms again, 
with a little pathetic ery, ‘‘ Mammy, carry !” 
The girl lifted him again, with an articulate 
moan, and toiled on. Something tugged at her 
foolish little heart which she strove to stifle; 
some wild idea throbbed through her giddy 
brain. Clogs of lead were on her feet; she 
could not go on. And yet, to go back now— 
she well knew what that involved. She writhed 
with inward anguish at the thought. She had 
never been whipped but once; but the 
of it throbbed through her now like a living 
pain, till her whole body seemed to beat as one 
pulse. And she was a coward, this girl, as 
most base and servile natures are. Ah, how 
the child clung to her—this clog that was drag- 
ging her back to her hated life! He would 
never let her be free; his twining arms were 
only one more link in the chain of her slavery. 

The wild idea grew clearer in her foggy and 
bewildered brain. They could never both be 
saved; they could not both walk together be- 
neath the cloudless skies of that promised land ; 
if not both, then one; for she could not go back. 
She unloosed the clasping arms as the thought 
grew clearer with trembling, unsteady hands, 


Could 
She 


and some kind of prayer to whatever God she | 


had to keep the boy from harm. She had to 
choose quickly now between her child and free- 
dom. She put him softly down by the side of 
the road with some blundering touch of fond- 
ness, and slipped stealthily away, with the echo 
of his piteous call in her ears. It was a horri- 
ble thing, was it not? and it is no fiction. 

Chip looked about him with slowly-wonder- 
ing eyes, the sobs frozen into silence by the 
dawning of a new surprise that kept him like a 
statue on the very spot where he had been left. 


CHIP. 


I guess ye’re most | 


memory | 


on 
avd 


Balancing his tottering feet by holding up by 
the fence with frightened grasp, he looked a 
the gay pageant as it defiled slowly along. It 
was a pathetic sight indeed, that little waif, cast 
so utterly adrift, holding himself up with uncer- 
tain hands, while the column marched by, and 
gazing through his tears with some sort of de- 
light at the show. Perhaps some memory of 
little faltering feet and clasping hands like those 
at home touched many a manly heart, for though 
the raid closed with a sharp battle, and here and 
there a gallant head was laid low, the soldiers 
said that nothing in the course of the whole 
march had so affected them as that little child 
forlornly holding himself up by the fence, so 
unconscious of his forsaken fate, pleased amidst 
his tears at the gay cavalcade that was march- 
ing by to leave him to starvation and, it might 
| be, death. 

When Robert Challen saw him he threw the 

reins over his horse’s neck and jumped down. 
Chip reached out his hands with a knowing 
| look, as if he recognized a friend, and the next 
| moment he was clasped in the kindly arms and 
borne along in safety. It was dusk before they 
reached any house, and even then the soldiers 
were not allowed to rest. Orders for a night 
march were received; but Challen found time 
to commend his little charge to a kind-looking 
woman, with the accompaniment of some mon- 
ey and the promise of more. Poor little Chip 
clung in terror to his last friend, and Challen 
felt a sharp ‘pang as he unloosed the clasping 
hands and left him to his fate. Yes, weak as 
| it may seem, something like a tear came to his 
eyes as he left that negro baby. I believe he 
could not have felt more if the child had been 
white as a snow-drift. 

The recreant Milly Mo was once more seen 
It was high noon. The golden light infiltrated 
through rippling leaves poured its splendor on 
the ranks, and made a glittering to a distant 
stream. With faces set and pale they came 
now—for there was a rumor that the enemy lay 
concealed in the shelter of that bridge—and a 
sharp firing soon quickened horse and rider as 
if they were one. 
sition, and answered with sharp and significant 
response to the enemy’s challenge. Then the 
clear air was shattered with quick cries, the 
thunder of the guns, curses, groans. Robert 
Challen, in the heat of the conflict, was aware 
of two scenes in the shifting panorama that 
could never be forgotten. The negroes, new to 
the chances of war, were wild with terror, ex- 
pecting, if taken, to be certainly hung, as prom- 
ised hy their gentle masters; so they plunged 
frantically into the water on every side to ford 
the creek below the place where the enemy was 
hidden. The shrieks of the women and their 
woeful faces amidst the seething, struggling 

crowd, the hissing shot that fell among them 
giving to some in a moment God’s peace in- 
stead of torment, was pitiful to behold. But 
more pitiful than death was the blank despair, 
rigid and stony as death, but not so peaceful, 


‘ 


The pieces were soon in po- 
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which came upon those who fell prisoners into 
the enemy’s hands. Some who had followed 
the raid through all its weary course, with the 
hope of freedom, lost all hope now. One who 
had given all for that hope, even her own flesh 
and blood, found the illusion vanish in the sul- 
phurous smoke. Yes; Milly Mo stretched out 
frantic hands, her great pathetic eyes, where 


hope lay dead, aimlessly wandering in their | 


gaze, her quivering lips vainly trying to syllable 
her child’s name. Had she staked her child— 
nay more, her soul’s salvation—in that child- 
forsaking, God-forsaking sin, for the sake of 
freedom, and lost? Ay, it may be lost, because 
of the sin; for the noble end does not justify 
the vile means with the Eternal God. 


When next Robert took Posey’s fresh lit- | 


tle hand in his he said, *‘I have come back 


| without the laurels, Posey; I haven’t even a 
bird.” 
**Ah yes! But Captain Meade was with us 
| last night, and we know all about you, Sir.” 
‘* All my failings ?” 
‘*Yes; he said, for a steady, reliable, truly 
| comrageous fellow, give him you. But, Rob- 
ert,” she continued, nestling closer to him as 
| she spoke, ‘‘I believe I love you better for tak- 
|ing up that forlorn littic negro baby in your 
| arms and carrying him to a place—better than 
| for any thing else. I shall always believe and 
|maintain that the bravest are the tenderest. 
| You must get that child some time.” 

**So, Miss Posey, you despise my laurels, 
which have been growing rapidly for the last 
few moments, and prefer a ‘Chip.’” 

‘* Even so, Robert, and I want that very ‘Chip’ 
| for my wedding present.” 


Manthly Record of Current Cuents. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 9th of June, It in- 
cludes the surrender of the remaining armies 
of the Confederacy, the capture of the principal 
members of the late Confederate Government, and 
furnishes indications of the policy of the adminis- 
tration of President Johnson. 

The surrender of Johnston’s army took place on 
the 26th of April, not on the 29th, as erroneously 
printed in our last Record. General Johnston states 
that on that day the returns showed that his whole 
foree of infantry and artillery, present and absent, 
was 70,510, only 18,578 being present, of whom 
14,179 were effective, besides which there were 
2000 or 3000 cavalry. Twenty days before (April 
6) Sherman estimated that Johnston had with him, 
‘*well in hand,” 35,000 infantry and artillery, and 
from 6000 to 10,000 cavalry. In the interval three- 
fourths of his army had scattered. Many of these, 
however, came back and took the prescribed parole. 
The whole number paroled by General Hartsuff 
was fully 30,000; among these were * Generals” 
Johnston and Beauregard; ‘ Lieu tenant-Generals” 
Hardee, Stewart, and S. D. Lee; ‘‘ Major-Gener- 
als” Lomax, Butler, Brown, Hoke, Cheatham, 
Loring, Walthal, Anderson, Hill, and Stevenson, 
with their respective staffs; and Rear- Admiral 
Semmes, having the rank of Brigadier-General. 
Besides the foregoing, the surrender of Johnston 
included those of all the Army of the Tennessee, 
which were made by the various officers actually in 
command of different portions. Johnston, in an- 
nouncing to his army the terms of surrender, said 
that ‘‘ the object of the convention is pacification, to 
the extent of the authority of the commanders who 
made it. Events in Virginia, which broke every 
hope of success by war, imposed on its General the 
duty of sparing the blood of this gallant army, and 
saving our country from further devastation, and 
our people from ruin.” In his farewell address, he 
exhorted his soldiers to ‘‘ discharge the obligations 
of good and peaceful citizens to the powers as well 
as you have performed the duties of soldiers in the 
field.”—General Sherman, in his report, presents 
an elaborate and wholly successful justification of 


his course in entering upon the convention with 
Johnston, which was disavowed by the Govern- 
ment. The essential points are that in their first 
interview Johnston acknowledged that the Confed- 
erate cause was lost, and that every life sacrificed 
after Lee’s surrender was the highest possible crime; 
that the terms granted to Lee were magnanimous ; 
but that he wished, in addition, some general con- 
cessions that would enable him to control his follow- 
ers until they could be got back to the neighborhood 
of their homes, thereby saving North Carolina from 
the devastation which would result from turning 
the men loose and unprovided, and by the pursuit 
of these scattered bodies through the State. All of 
Sherman’s generals were in favor of his granting, as 
far as lay in his power, such concessions. At the 
next meeting Johnston satisfied him that he had 
power to disband all the Confederate armies, as well 
as those under his own immediate command. What 
he especially dreaded was that the States would be 
dismembered and deprived of any political exist- 
ence, and that the absolute disarming of his men 
would leave the South powerless and exposed to the 
depredations of assassins and robbers. Sherman 
believed that in granting concessions which would 
provide against these evils he was acting in accord- 
ance with the policy of the President ; and when, in 
the midst of the negotiations, he received intelli- 
gence of the murder of Lincoln, he saw no good rea- 
son to change his course, but thought to manifest 
his respect for his memory by following, in a case 
where the interests of living millions were con- 
cerned, the policy which he thought Lincoln would 
have approved, or at least not rejected with disdain. 
In any case, he adds, ‘‘ The memorandum” was ex- 
pressly, on its very face, ‘‘a mere basis for reference 
to the President, to enable him, if he chose, at one 
blow to dissipate the power of the Confederacy which 
had threatened the national safety for years. It 
admitted of modification, alteration, and change. 
It had no appearance of an ultimatum, and by no 
false reasoning can it be construed into a usurpa- 
tion of powers on my part.” General Sherman 
speaks indignantly of the harsh manner in which 
this basis was set aside by the Government, con- 
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trasting it with the conduct of Grant, who, having 
been ordered to direct military movements, kept the 
operations in the hands of Sherman; gave him the 
honor of concluding the final negotiations with 
Johnston, and of receiving his surrender. ‘ There,” 
says Sherman, ‘‘ was surrendered to us the second 
yreat army of the so-called Confederacy; and al- 
though undue importance has been given to the so- 
called negotiations which preceded it, and a rebuke 
ind public disfavor cast upon me wholly unwar- 
ranted by the facts, I rejoice in saying that it was 
accomplished without further ruin and devastation 
to the country; without the loss of a single life to 
the gallant men who had followed me from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Atlantic; and without subjecting 
brave men to the ungracious task of pursuing a 
fleeing foe who did not want to fight. As for my- 
self, | know my motives, and challenge the instance 
during the last four years, when an armed and de- 
fiant foe stood before me, that I did not go in for a 
fight; and I would blush for shame if I had ever 
insulted or struck a fallen foe. I still adhere to my 
then opinions, that by a few general concessions— 
‘glittering generalities’—all of which must and will 
be conceded to the organized States of the South, 
there would not be this day an armed battalion op- 
posed to us within the broad area of the dominions 
of the United States.” 

This report was dated on the 9th of May. Sher- 
man could not then know how near the time was 
when no army of the Confederacy shouldexist. Five 
days before, though the tidings had not yet arrived, 
General Richard Taylor—commonly known as Dick 
Taylor — surrendered to General Canby all ‘‘ the 
forces, munitions of war, etc., in the Department 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and East Louisiana.” The 
negotiations for this surrender took place at Citron- 
elle, Alabama, on the 4th of May. The terms were 
essentially the same as those accorded to Johnston: 
officers and men to be paroled until duly exchanged 
or otherwise released by the United States; officers 
to give their individual paroles; commanders of 
regiments and companies to sign paroles for their 
men; arms and munitions to be given up to the 
United States; officers and men to be allowed to 
return to their homes, and not to be molested so 
long as they kept their paroles, and obeyed the laws 
where they re-ide, but persons resident in Northern 
States not to return without permission ; officers to 
be allowed to retain their side-arms, private horses, 
and baggage ; horses, the private property of en- 
listed men, not to be taken from them, but they to 
be allowed to retain them for private purposes only : 
as was to be expected, every horse worth any thing 
was shown to be private property. This surrender 
virtually involved that of the Confederate vessels 
blockaded in the Tombigbee River. These, num- 
bering twelve, were formally given up at the same 
time to Admiral Thacher, of the Western Gulf 
Squadron. 

Thus before the close of the first week in May 
the entire Confederate force east of the Mississippi 
had been formally surrendered. But beyond the 
great river, in Western Louisiana and Texas, was 
a large rebel force under General E. Kirby Smith. 
The war had hardly reached this vast region, and 
the general result there had been unfavorable to the 
Union cause. The country was ill adapted for the 
advance of an invading army. Smith was report- 
ed to have from 20,000 to 50,000 or even 80,000 
men. To these, it was thought, might be added all 
the Southern population who should refuse to ac- 


cept the terms of surrender given to Lee, Johnston 

and Taylor. It was thought that an irregular war- 

fare might be waged there for years, until the en- 

ergies of the Union should be worn out. By the 

20th of April Kirby Smith had learned of the sur- 

render of Lee’s army. From his head-quarters at 
hreveport he addressed on the 21st a flaming gen- 
-al order to his troops: 


** Soldiers of the Trans-Mississippi A 
crisis ofour revolution is at hand. Great disasters have 
overtaken us. The army of Northern Virginia and om 
Commander-in-Chief are prisoners of war. With you 
rest the hopes of our nation....You possess the means of 
long resisting invasion. You have hopes of succor from 
abroad. Protract the struggle, and you will surely receiv: 
the aid of nations who already deeply sympathize with 
you. The great resources of the Department, its vast ex- 
tent, the numbers, discipline, and the efficiency of the 
army, will secure to our country terms that a proud peo- 
ple can with honor accept, and may, under the providence 
of God, be the means of checking the triumph of our en- 
emy, and securing the final success of cur cause." 


ry,” he said, ** th 


Five days later, when the tidings of the assas- 
sination of Lincoln had arrived, a mass meeting as- 
sembled at Shreveport. Among those present were 
Kirby Smith, Price, and Buckner, with a brace 
of nominal Governors, Allen of Louisiana, and 
Reynolds of Missouri. Colonel Flournoy delivered 
an oration eulogizing Booth, and comparing him 
with Brutus, the slayer of Cesar. Just two days 
before, April 24, a great war meeting was held at 
Houston, Texas, whereat General J. Bankhead Ma- 
gruder made a speech, To this Magruder the Con- 
federacy owed much. His obstinate defense of the 
lines at Yorktown, four years before, had saved the 
Confederacy. At the Houston meeting Magruder 
declared that he was not at all discouraged at the 
present position of affairs; he would at-all events 
“rather be a Camanche Indian chief than bow the 
knee to Yankeedom.” A week thereafter the citi 
zens of Washington County, Texas, submitted to 
Magruder a proposition that every white male over 
the age of thirteen years should be called into the 
army; that every male slave should be brought in 
with his master ; and that every white female should 
be provided with arms. Magruder thought the plan, 
with sundry amendments, worthy of his cordial sup- 
port. Plans and resolutions of this sort were rife in 
Texas late in April and early in May. At a meet- 
ing in Richmond County, on the 8th of May, it was 
unanimously resolved that “to the 80,000 veteran 
soldiers now in the Trans-Mississippi Department we 
onght to add at once 50,000 new recruits, and at least 
80,000 negro auxiliaries; and that with this force, 
well-fed and well-clothed, and under the protection 
of God and the leadership of Smith and Magruder, 
we can not be conquered in Texas.” Smith's head- 
quarters were in the Red River region. His force, 
evidently much less than had been supposed, was 
wasting away by desertion, and received few acces- 
sions from across the Mississippi. On the 23d of 
May he sent officers to General Canby, at Baton 
Rouge, to negotiate terms of surrender ; these were 
agreed upon on the 26th—General Buckner, whose 
surrender of Fort Donelson, in February, 1862, was 
the first of the great series of Unions victories, be- 
ing one of the commissioners for Smith. The terms 
were the same as those accorded to Taylor. The 
last action in the war appears to have been a skir- 
mish, on the 13th of May, near Brazos, in Western 
Texas. Colonel Barret had two days before set out 
from Brazos to seize a rebel camp a few miles dis- 
tant, and to secure horses and cattle. The camp 
was seized, but before a return could be effected 
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Slaughter, the Confederate commander of the dis- | a few persons of no special note, were captured, 


trict, made an attack upon the party, and drove it 
back to Brazos, with a loss of from 10 to 15 in killed 
and wounded, and 50 or 60 prisoners. Slaughter 
reports that he killed and wounded 30, and captured 
80, his own loss being four or five severely wounded. 
Jefferson Davis, having left Richmond on the 2d 
of April, issued on the 5th his Danville proclama- 
tion declaring that, if forced to abandon Virginia, 
he would soon return, repeated the declaration at 
various other places; but finding that Johnston must 
surrender, he set off southward from North Caro- 
lina, escorted by a large cavalry torce, and having 
with him a considerable amount of specie. Leay- 
ing the neighborhood of Raleigh about the 20th of 
April, the company, among whom were Breckin- 
ridge, Benjamin, Trenholm, and Reagan, members 
of the Cabinet, pushed on rapidly, outstripping 
Stoneman’s force, which was at the beginning close 
upon them. We catch glimpses, more or less au- 
thentic, of them at Charlotte, South Carolina, on the 
25th, where Davis made a speech reiterating his 
purpose soon to return at the head of a large army; 
at Yorkville on the 28th; at Powelton, in Central 
Georgiaonthe 5thof May. But between them and 
the Mississippi lay Wilson's cavalry, whose head- 
quarters were at Macon. They were dispersed so 
as to guard every avenue of escape. The party with 
Davis now appears to have broken up; the greater 
portion of the specie was divided among the mili- 
tary escort, which scattered. The members of the 
Cabinet fled by different routes. There remained 
with Davis only his own family, some members of 
his personal staff, and Postmaster-General Reagan. 
This small company now headed toward the coast, 
moving slowly, and with evident uncertainty, 
through the pine-woods of the region. On the 
7th Colonel Harden, of the First Wisconsin, struck 
the trail of Davis, who had only five wagons and 
three ambulances. Harden soon met Colonel Pritch- 
ard, of the Fourth Michigan, with 150 picked men 
and horses. Harden followed the trail, while 
Pritchard pushed on by a different route to inter- 
cept the fugitives at Irwinville. He reached this | 
place at midnight on the 9th, and learned that Davis 
was encamped two miles out of town. Before day- 
light Pritchard had quietly surrounded the camp. 
Harden meanwhile had followed the trail until it | 
became undistinguishable in the darkness. He |} 
then encamped, as it proved, within two miles of 
the fugitives. Before daylight he was again on 
the march. He had hardly gone a mile when he | 
encountered Pritchard's pickets, who fired upon his 
men; the fire was returned, each party thinking 
the other to be enemies. Two of the Michigan 
regiment were killed, one wounded, and four of the 
Wisconsin regiment wounded, before the error was 
discovered. The firing aroused the pursued, who | 
found themselves surrounded. A woman came 
from one of the tents, and asked that the females | 
within might have time todress. This was grant- | 
ed. Ina short time three persons, apparently wo- | 
men, appeared at the entrance to the tent. One, | 
who seemed quite infirm, had en a long cloak, a| 
shawl muffled over the face, and a tin kettle upon | 
the arm. The others asked that their poor old mo- 
ther might be allowed to go to the spring for water. 
A sharp-eyed trooper detected a pair of heavy boots 
below the cloak. After a scene somewhat various- 
ly described, the person was arrested, and proved to 
be Jefferson Davis. The whole company, consist- 
ing of Davis, wife, niece, and children, Reagan, and | 


brought to Macon, thence taken to Hilton Head, 
whence they were sent by steamer to Fortress Mon- 
roe. Withthem were Alexander H. Stephens, late 
Vice-President, who had been arrested at his resi- 
dence, and Clement C. Clay, once United States 
Senator from Alabama, afterward Confederate Sep- 
ator, and subsequently one of the Confederate 
agents in Canada. Not long ago Clay returned to 
the South. He is one of those charged by the 
President's proclamation of May 2 with complicity 
in the plot to murder Mr. Lincoln, and a reward of 
$25,000 was offered for his apprehension. He sur- 
rendered himself voluntarily to General Wilson, 
being, he said, ‘‘ confident of my entire vindication 
from so foul an imputation upon the full and impar- 
tial trial which I expect to receive.” 

The Grand Jury of the District of Columbia on 
the 23d of May brought in a biil of indictment 
against Davis fortreason. The bill, which is couch- 
ed in the most verbose legal phraseology, would oc- 
cupy quite two pages of this Record. Its substance 
is, that ‘‘ Jefferson Davis, late of the County of 
Henrico, in the State of Virginia, yeoman, being 
an inhabitant and resident within the United States 
of America, not having the fear of God before his 
eyes, but being moved and seduced by the instiga- 
tion of the devil,” ete., ‘‘on the first day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four, at the County of Henrico aforesaid, 
in the State of Virginia aforesaid, with force and 
arms, unlawfully, falsely, maliciously, and traitor- 
ously, did compass, imagine, and intend to raise, 
levy, and carry on war, insurrection, and rebellion 
against the said United States of America;” and 
that thereafter, ‘‘to wit, on the twelfth day of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four, the insurgents and false traitors, to 
the number of twenty thousand persons and up- 
ward,” in obedience to the order of Jefferson Davis, 
who was recognized as their leader did, ** with drums 
and colors, with horses, mules, ambulances, and 
wagons, with cannon, muskets, carbines, pistols, 
swords, cutlasses, powder, shot, shells, cartridges, 
percussion-caps, bullets, and with other warlike 
weapons, and with provisions, to wit: flour, corn- 


meal, pork, bacon, beef, beans, and other provi- 


sions, provided, supplied, and furnished by the said 
Jefferson Davis, attack, assault, and make war 
upon a certain fort of the United States of America 


| called Fort Stevens,” in the District of Columbia, 


and did kill and wound some five hundred of the 
troops of the United States and other persons. 
Stripped of legal verbiage and circumlocution, this 
Grand Jury merely indicted Davis for the invasion 
of the District in July, 1864. If he is tried under 
this indictment, the trial will take place in the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, whose next 


| session is in September. Meanwhile he-remains in 


close custody at Fortress Monroe. 

Several persons charged with complicity in the 
assassination of Lincoln, the attempted murder of 
Seward, and the proposed killing of Johnson and 
Grant, have been on trial at Washington before a 
military court, presided over by General Hunter. 
J. Wilkes Booth was charged as principal, Jeffer- 
son Davis, George N. Sanders, Beverly Tucker, 
Jacob Thompson, Clement C. Clay, William C. 
Cleary, and other Confederate agents in Canada. 
as instigators of the crime. The trial commenced 
on the 10th of May, and was conducted in secret 
for three days. During this time tie main evi- 
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dence against Davis and the agents resident i in Can- 
ada was brought forward. The principal witness 
was Sanford Conover, who represented himself as 
a native of New York, but resident in South Caro- 
lina when the rebellion broke out. He was con- 
scripted into the army, but detailed as a clerk in 
the War Office, and afterward sent to Canada on 
special service, where he was in the confidence of 
Thompson and the other Confederate agents. He 
was also a correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
and claims to have furnished information which 
led to the frustration of several plots. He was also 
engaged as bearer of dispatches between the agents 
in Canada and the authorities at Richmond, but 
previously to delivering them placed them in the 
hands of the Government at Washington. His 
testimony, if it is to be believed, clearly shows that 
all the partics named were engaged not only in the 
plot for murder, but in plots to burn the cities of 
the North, destroy the Croton Water-works at New 
York, introduce yellow-fever into the country by 
means of infected clothing brought from Nassau, 
andsoon. He was confirmed by James B. Merrit, 
a physician in Canada. Both swore positively that 


sation, and that they knew Booth and Payne to be 
on intimate terms with the rebel agents. Much 
incidental testimony bearing upon the subject was 
introduced during the whole course of the trial. 
We have already noted that nearly all of the agents 
in Canada expressly deny any connection with or 
knowledge of the plot, and that Clay has surren- 
dered himself for personal trial. 

After the first three days the trial was held in 
public. The persons actually on trial, with the 
specific charges against them, are these: Louis 
Payne, the attempt to murder Mr. Seward and oth- 
ers; David C. Harold, assisting Booth in the assas- 
sination of the President, and aiding his escape; 
Edward Spangler, an attaché of Ford’s Theatre, 
aiding Booth in the act, and assisting him to es- 
cape from the theatre; J. W. Atzerott, design to 
murder Vice-President Johnson ; Michael O’Lough- 
lin, design to murder General Grant; Samuel Ar- 
nold, Samuel Mudd, and Mary Surratt, aid and as- 
sistance to some or all the others in carrying out 
their designs, and in concealing them after its com- 
mission. Against Payne, whose true name is said 
to be Powell, formerly of Florida, the evidence is 
clear. He is positively identified as the person who 


made the attack upon Mr. Seward. His counsel | 


merely put in a plea of “moral insanity.” The 
case against Harold is equally clear. He waited 
for Booth outside the theatre, accompanied him in 
his flight, and was taken with him. The defense 
in his case is that he was a foolish youth of twenty- 
three, vain of being admitted to the intimacy of 


Booth, ready to follow him every where, but too | 


silly and trifling to have been intrusted with the se- 
cret of the plot. Spangler was shown to have been a 


sort of general servant to Booth, taking care of his | 


horse, and doing errands for him. The evidence is 
strong that he directly aided Booth to make his es- 
cape from the theatre after the murder. With re- 
spect to the others the evidence thus far is less def- 
inite. The main points against Mudd are that he 
was personally acquainted with Booth before the 
murder, and that he set his leg, knowing who he 
was, and then aided him to escape. Against Mrs. 
Surratt, the chief points are that Booth, Payne, and 
Atzerott were more or less intimate at her house, 
and that when Payne,came there after the attempt 


upon Mr. Seward, she denied meowing him. It also 
appears that her son John H. Surratt, who has not 
been arrested, was deeply implicated in the plot. 
The proof against Arnold and Atzerott appears to 
be less definite. But of this we can not pronounce 
positively until the close of the trial. 

The policy of the Administration toward individ- 
uals in the lately insurgent States is clearly indi- 
cated by the President's proclamation of amnesty, 
of the 29th of May. It refers to Lincoln's amnesty 
proclamations of December 8, 1863, and March 26, 
1864; states that many persons who had been e 
gaged in the rebellion had failed to take the bene A 
then offered ; that many who had thereby been just- 
ly deprived of all claims to amnesty were now de- 
sirous of obtaining amnesty and pardon. It then 
proceeds to declare that: 

To the end, therefore, that the authority of the Govern 
ment of the United States may be restored, and that peace, 
order, and freedom may be re-established, I, Andrew Jolin- 


| eon, President of the United States, do proclaim and de- 


clare that I hereby grant to all persons who have directly 
or indirectly participated in the existing rebellion, except 
as hereinafter excepted, amnesty and pardon, with restora- 
tion of all rights of property, except as to slaves, and ex- 


. | cept in cases where legal proceedings under the laws of the 
the assassination was a matter of common conver- 


United States providing for the confiscation of property of 
persons engaged in rebellion have been instituted; but on 
the condition, nevertheless, that every such person shall 
take and subscribe the following oath or affirmation, and 
thenceforward keep and maintain said oath inviolate, and 
which oath shall be registered for permanent preservation, 
and shall be of the tenor and effect following, to wit: 

“T, ___- —_, do solemnly swear, or affirm, in presence 
of Almighty God, that I will henceforth faithfully support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States and the 
Union of the States thereunder, and that I will, in like 
manner, abide by and faithfully support all laws and 
proclamations which have been made during the existing 
rebellion with reference to the emancipation of slaves, so 
help me God.” 

The following classes of persons are excepted from the 
benefits of this proclamation: 

1, All who are or shall have been pretended civil or dip- 
lomatic officers, or otherwise domestic or foreign agents, 
of the pretended Confederate Government. 

2. All who left judicial stations under the United States 
to aid the rebellion. 

8. All who shall have been military or naval officers of 
said pretended Confederate Government above the rank of 
colonel in the army or lieutenant in the navy. 

4. All who left seats in the Congress of the United States 


| to aid the rebellion 


Ali who resigned or tendered resignations of their 


| commissions in the army or navy of the United States to 


evade duty in resisting the rebellion. 

6. All who have engaged in any way in treating other- 
wise than lawfully as prisoners of war persons found in the 
United States service as officers, soldiers, seamen, or in 
other capacities. 

T. All persons who have been or are absentees from the 
United States for the purpose of aiding the rebellion. 

8. All military and naval officers in the rebel service 
who were educated by the Government in the Military 
Academy at West Point or the United States Naval 
Academy. 

9. All persons who held the pretended offices of Gov- 
ernors of States in insurrection against the United States. 

10. All persons who left their homes within the juris- 
diction and protection of the United States, and passed 


| beyond the Federal military lines into the so-called Con- 


federate States, for tle purpose of aiding the rebellion. 

11. All persons who have been engaged in the destrue- 
tion of the commerce of the United States upon the high 
seas, and all persons who have made raids into the United 
States from Canada, or been engaged in destroying the 
commerce of the United States upon tie lakes and rivers 
that separate the British Provinces from the United States. 

12. All persons who, at the time when they seek to ob 
tain the benefits hereof by taking the oath herein pre- 
scribed, are in militery, naval, or civil confinement or 
custody, or under bonds of the civil, military, or naval au- 
thorities or agents of the United States as prisoners of war, 
or persons detained for offenses of any kind either before 
or after conviction. 

13. All persons who have voluntarily participated in said 
rebellion, and the estimated value of whose taxable prop- 
erty is over twenty thousand dollars. 
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14, All persons who have taken the oath of ammesty as 
prescribed in the President’s proclamation of December 8, 
A.D. 1863, or an oath of allegiance to the Government of 
the United States since the date of said proclamation, and 
who have not thenceforward kept and maintained the same 
inviolate. 

Provided, that special application may be made to the 
President for pardon by any person belonging to the ex- 
cepted classes, and such clemency will be liberally extend- 
ed as may be consistent with the facts of the case and the 
peace and dignity of the United States. 

This proclamation, as far as the sixth class of 
exceptions, is nearly in the words of Lincoln's am- 
nesty proclamations ; the remaining exe:ptions are 
afiditional. It makes also no mention of Lincoln's 


suggestions for the reorganization of State Govern- | 
ments in the insurgent States. The policy of Mr. | 


Johnson in respect to these is indicated in another 
proclamation, also issued on the 29th of May, in re- 
lation to the State of North Carolina. It recites 
that the Constitution the United States guaran- 
tees to every State a republican form of govern- 
ment, and protection against invasion and domestic 
violence—that it is the duty of the President to take 
eare that the laws be faithfully executed—that the 


rebellion has deprived the people of North Carolina | 


of all civil government—that therefore, in order to 


enable the loyal people of the State to organize a | 


State Government, William W. Holden is appointed 
Provisional Governor, whose duty it shall be as 
early as possible to make regulations enabling the 


loyal citizens of the State to elect delegates to a| 


Convention for the purpose of forming a Constitu- 
tion. No person to be a delegate, or to vote for 
delegates, unless he shall have taken the oath re- 
quired in the proclamation of amnesty, and shall 
also be a voter according to the laws of the State 
existing before the date of the act of secession; this 
Convention, or the Legislature to be thereafter as- 


sembled, to prescribe the qualifications of electors | 


and the eligibility of persons to hold office—‘‘a 
power the people of the several States composing 
the Federal Union have rightfully exercised from 
the origin of the Government to the present time.” 
The military and naval authorities are directed to 
assist the Provisional Govérnor in carrying this 
proclamation into effect, and in no way to hinder 


the loyal people of the State from thus organizing | 
a State Government. The heads of the different | 


Departments of the General Government are direct- 
ed to put into operation the laws of the United States 
pertaining to their departments. The Secretary 
of the Treasury to appoint collectors of taxes and 
customs; the Postmaster-General to establish postal 


routes and appoint postmasters, the preference to | 


be given to loyal residents of the State; but if none 
such are found in any district, then persons from 
other States to be appointed; the District Judge 
to hold courts, and the Attorney-General to bring 
suits for confiscation and sale, and soon. This proc- 
lamation wholly ignores the existence of the rebel 
State Government, and, moreover, impliedly de- 
fines the position of the Administration in respect 
to the status of the freedmen. They can not vote 
for delegates to the Convention ; and it is not to be 
supposed that this body thus chosen will accord to 
them the right of suffrage. 

For some months serious apprehensions were felt 
in consequence of the Stonewall, a powerful iron- 


the United States Navy, known as commander of 
the La Plata Expedition, and as the author of a 
valuable work describing that expedition. She wa: 

fully iron-clad, bore two 70-pound and one 200- 
pound gun, and, moreover, was provided with a for- 
midable ram. She was reported to have great speed 
For some time she lay in the Spanish port of Fer- 
| rol, watched from a neighboring port by the United 
| States Steamers Niagara and Sacramento. An ac 
tion was expected when she should put to sea. I 
smooth water it was thought she would be an over- 
match for her antagonists. At length she put t 
sea and reached the port of Lisbon, followed by th: 
American steamers. She was ordered to leave in 
twenty-four hours, and the Niagara and Sacrament; 
| were obliged by maritime law to remain in port 
until she had twenty-four hours’ start. Owing tc 
a misunderstanding our vessels were fired upon from 
the Portuguese fort, but amends were made. Th. 
| Stonewall stood across the Atlantic, reached Nas- 
sau, and then steamed for Havana. Here she found 
| tidings of the overthrow of the Confederacy, and 
| Page delivered his vessel to the Spanish authorities 
**on deposit” for whom it might concern. The Stone- 
| wall has been claimed by the United States. 
Measures are being taken to reduce the army. 
| the navy, and the public expenditures to the limit: 
| of what will probably be for some time the peace 
| establishment. 

The military divisions, as organized, are—(1.) 77) 
Atlantic, including the Departments of the East, 
Pennsylvania, Middle Virginia, North and South 
| Carolina: to be commanded by General Meade; 
head-quarters at Philadelphia.—(2.) The Mississippi, 
| including the Departments of Ohio, the Northwest, 
Missouri, Arkansas: to be commanded by General 
| Sherman; head-quarters at St. Louis.—(3.) 7'/ 
| Tennessee, including the Departments of Kentucky, 
| Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida: to be commanded by General Thomas; head- 
quarters at Nashville.—(4.) The Southwest, includ- 
| ing Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona: 
to be commanded by General Sheridan ; head-quar- 
ters at New Orleans.—(5.) The Pacific: to be com- 
manded by General Halleck ; head-quarters at San 
Francisco. 

By an order, dated June 6, all prisoners of war in 
| the dépéts at the North, upon taking the oath otf 
allegiance, are to be discharged, except officers of 
the army above the grade of captain, and of the 
navy above that of lieutenant, and those who have 
graduated at the Military or Naval Academy, and 
those who at the breaking out of the rebellion held 
| commissions in the army or navy of the United 
| States. The commanders of the prison dépits are 
to discharge each day as many of the prisoners as 
can be included in the rolls properly made out, be- 
giuning with those who have been longest in con- 
finement and those who have the farthest to go. 
Transportation to be furnished to released prisoners 
to the nearest accessible point to their homes by 
steamboat or rail. After their release those wh: 
| desire may take the oath of amnesty. When the 
| privates and lower officers have been discharged, 
| regulations will be issued in respect to the discharge 
| of officers above the rank of captain in the army or 
lieutenant in the navy. 








clad ram. The vessel was built at Bordeaux for The entire amount of public debt on the 31st of 
the Danish Government; but not having been fin- | May is stated by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
ished in time was not accepted, and was purchased | have been $2,635,205,753; the interest upon which 
by the Confederates, equipped and sent to sea under is $124,638,874—about one half payable in gold, 
the command of Captain Thomas J. Page, once of | the remainder in lawful money. 








ITE victorious armies have marched home and 

intohistory. The two days’ review at the end 
of May was a spectacle not likely to be forgotten 
by those who saw it or did not see it. It belonged 
to that series of events for which there is no prece- 
dent, because there was never before a continental 
and triumphant republic. Like every remarkable 
occurrence in these remarkable days of ours, the 
disbanding of the armies of the East and West, and 
their quiet absorption into the mass of the people, 
is a spectacle which adds another illustration to the 
extreme practicability of a popular government. 
Usually the return of a victorious army is dreaded 
by its country somewhat as its advance is by the 
enemy, and governments provide other wars to em- 
ploy it. But our men are citizens who have been 
defending their own rights. It is their own gov- 
ernment they have been maintaining. The en- 
deavor to represent the Government as a power dif- 
ferent from the people and dangerous to their liber- 
ties has failed several times during the war, and 
will always fail so long as the broadest base of the 
Government is jealously guarded. And nothing is 
more honorable to human nature, nothing so fully 
vindicates the wisdom of our institutions and the 
faith which supports them, than that during this 
civil war, of which the event seemed sometimes 
doubtful, there has not been even the suspicion of 
a desire upon the part of any popular General to 
seize power or to dictate to the authorities. In- 
deed, in the only instance in which such a whisper 
was breathed the suggestion was known to come 
from the politicians who surrounded the General, 
and not from himself. 

The review itself was, according to all reports, a 
noble sight. The Army of the Potomac, which, 
often baffled, at last struck the crowning blow of 
the war, and the Army of the West, whose history 
is immortal, poured through the Capital amidst the 
shouts and exultation of thousands of spectators, 
and marched, with the inspiring clash and peal of 
martial music, before the President, the Lieuten- 


ant-General, and the notable civilians all the day. | 


The Western army had with them the spoils of war. 
Large red roosters and fighting-cocks tied on to the 
backs of mules. Cows, donkeys, and goats came 
also. The army moved as if Washington were but 
a village upon the road of its march through Geor- 
gia or theCarolinas. The critical spectators thought 
they observed that the Western men were of finer 
physique and more entirely American, and the East- 
ern of a stricter military drill. The slouched hat 
was worn by officurs and men of the West; the 
French kepi by the more showy Eastern officers. 
Sherman himself, the hero of the magnificent cam- 
paign which the Richmond papers said was merely 
the flight of an arrow through the air—but which 
literally pierced the rebellion to the heart—was sa- 
luted with the grandest acclamation. 
rank him with the really great soldiers. His men 
are very proud of him—how could they help it ?— 
and if for a moment there was wonder at his arrange- 


ments with Johnston, there is no man now so poor | 


as to doubt his sincerity or question his patriot 
ism. 


Cditor’s Easy Chair. 


| 


heroes, the eager, proud crowd could have seen 
General Thomas, the soldier who, by indomitable 
tenacity, saved the day at Chickamauga and de- 
stroyed the rebel army before Nashville. But he 
was on duty elsewhere. 

As the armies passed it must have been impossi- 
ble to forget—as in reading of the spectacle we 
constantly remember—the disbanding of the army 
of the Revolution. The soldiers at the review 
are only a part of the men now in arms, yet they 
were about two hundred thousand. Since the war 
began there have been many more than a million in 
the armies. During the Revolution, as we learn 
from Professor G. W. Greene’s lately published and 
very interesting volume upon the Revolution, there 
were altogether in service but 231,791 regulars of 
the Continental army, and 56,163 of the militia; 
and the sufferings of that earlier army are not to 
be described. ‘‘ During the first winter soldiers 
thought it hard that they often had nothing to cook 
their food with ; but they found before its close that 
it was harder still to have nothing to cook. Few 
Americans had ever known what it was to suffer for 
want of clothing; but thousands, as the war went 
on, saw their garments falling by piecemeal from 
around them, till scarce a shred remained to cover 
their nakedness. They made long marches without 
shoes, staining the frozen ground with the blood 
from their feet. They fought battles with guns 
that were hardly safe to bear a half charge of pow- 
der. They fought, or marched, or worked on in- 
trenchments all day, and laid them down at night 
with but one blanket to three men.” 

Mr. Greene tells us that the condition of the offi- 
cers was scarcely better than that of the men. 
‘‘ They too had suffered cold and hunger; they too 
had been compelled to do duty without sufficient 
clothing; to march and watch and fight without 
sufficient food. We are told of a dinner at which 
no officer was admitted who had a whole pair of 
pantaloons, and of all the invited there was not one 
who did not fully establish his claims to admission.” 

The treatment of the army of the Revolution by 
the Continental Congress was unworthy the fame 
of that body which Lord Chatham so loftily praised 
to Dr. Franklin. The army was disbanded stealthi- 
ly, ‘‘as if the nation were afraid to look their de- 
liverers in the face. All through the spring and 
summer of 1783 furloughs were granted freely, and 
the ranks gradually thinned. Then on the 18th of 
October a final proclamation was issued fixing the 
8d of November for their absolute discharge. On 


| the 2d of November Washington issued his final 


History will | 


It would have been pleasant if, with the other ' themselves. 


orders to his troops from Rocky Hill, near Prince- 
ton. On the 3d they were disbanded. There was 
no formal leave-taking. Each regiment, each com- 
pany went as it chose. Men who had stood side 
by side in battle, who had shared the same tent in 
summer, the same hut in winter, parted never to 
meet again. Some still Had homes, and therefore 
definite hopes. But hundreds knew not «whither to 
go....For a few days the streets and taverns were 
crowded. For weeks soldiers were to be seen on 
| every road, or lingering bewildered about public 
| places, like men who were at a loss what to do with 
There were no ovations for them as 
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they came back, toil-worn before their time, to the | 


places which had once known them; no ringing of 
bells; no eager opening of hospitable doors. The 
country was tired of the war; tired of the sound of 
drum and fife; anxious to get back to sowing and 
reaping, to buying and selling, to town meetings 
and general elections.” 

These were the veterans of one of the most glo- 
rious and important wars in the progress of the 
race. Yet the men who were so unhandsomely 
suffered to depart from the service were also grudg- 
ingly paid when they were released. ‘* Their claims 
were disputed inch by inch. Money which should 
have been given cheerfully as a righteous debt 
was doled out with a reluctant hand as a degrading 
charity.” 

It is refreshing to turn from this melancholy page 
of the historian to the newspaper of to-day and read 
that the men who have received the jubilant ovation 
of the review are not only to be paid in full and at 
once, as the most sacred of national deb‘s, but that 
the most strenuous efforts will be made to employ 
them by preference in the public offices for which 
they may be fitted, while private persons will bear 
in mind the same just and generous purpose. 
deed there is no forgetfulness of the soldiers to-day. 
The sense of their vital service to the country is 
universal and commanding. They will be honored 
heroes while they live, and our children shall be 
proud that we cherished them. 

It is not easy even yet, although the victors have 
returned and are disbanded, fully t» comprehend that 
the war is over and the country saved. Butit is so, 
and the living and the dead are joined in a glorious 
remembrance. How many an eye must have grown 
dim swimming in tears as it gazed upon the splen- 
did pageant, because of the brave and beautiful who 
had shared the peril and the long, long doubt and 
struggle, but not the triumph of victory and return! 
The victory is won ; the country saved ; but at what 
inestimable cost! Four years ago Theodore Win- 
throp fell at Great Bethel, on a summer morning, 
and those who loved him learned that war had be- 
gun. Three years ago on a winter evening Joseph 
Curtis sank dead from his horse at Fredericksburg, 
and Theodore Parkman perished at Kingston on an 
autumn day. 
night Robert Shaw fell on the rampart of Wagner, 
and was ‘ buried with his niggers.” Eight months 
ago in the Shenandoah Valley Charles Lowell died 
at Cedar Creek in the very shock of victory. They 
were five only, all young, and they gave gladly for 
us all that makes life dear and beautiful. Yet how 
many as young and brave and beloved as they have 
died like them, and like them are remembered and 
mourned? They, too, let us believe, smile still 
above us, and bend over us with serene joy in this 
happy time. Let their sweet memory hallow our 
jubilee! 
thy their glorious deaths! 


Herz is one last letter from the field: 

“In Brvovac, Socrusipe Rartroap, April —, 1865. 

** Dear Easy Cuarn,—Welcome me, I pray thee. 

*“*T am not come to show you the last cantos of my im- 
mortal epic; nor to curse you for not printing the out- 
pourings of a broken heart, done in verse and addressed to 
the ‘False One,’ nor yet again to upbraid you for publish- 
ing the poem of Toots on the ‘ Pieasure of Nothing.’ I 
have no light sketches, nor heavy essays; no ‘ Millinery 
Tales,’ and no lame feet for inspection, save those caused 
by a march of twenty miles. 

“Surely you will welcome me. 


In- | 


Two years ago on a soft midsummer | 


Let us take care that our lives are wor- | 


““What may my business be with this department? 
Listen and learn, 

“T always had a very respectable opinion of you, Mr. 
Easy Chair. You appeared to me to be a sensible fellow 
with a ‘fatal facility’ forsusing a pen; I have held to this 
opinion through thick and thin even when assured by the 
stately Miss Julia Johnstone that your style was vulgar, 
and by my airy little friend, Rose Rosewater, that you 
hadn't a spark of sentiment in your great ugly soul. 

** Without coinciding in the opinions of either of these 
ladies, I am bound to admit that I have lost, to some de- 
gree, my respect for you. 

“It happened on the 3d day of April, a.p. 1865, quite 
early in the morning, probably before you were up. 

‘Tt happened thuswize: 

* On the night of April 2d I was appointed officer of the 
guard—you know what that is, don’t you? My regiment 
made one scale in Grant’s anaconda—we garrisoned Fort 
Stedman (why don't the papers spell it right ?). 

‘*For three days we had lived in a shower of shot and 
shell. ‘Cannon to rightof us,’ etc. We slept very iittle, 
but cheering news from all parts of the lines kept us wake- 
ful and alert. At about one o'clock I saw a light. HadI 
been a New York fireman I should probably have given the 
alarm. I am nota fireman, eo I watched the blaze which 
‘slowly reddened and grew bigger.’ I knew full well 
where it came from. Petersburg was on fire, and the ene- 
my evacuating it. 

“T say, Easy Chair, were you ever so happy that you 
looked solemn, and stood stock-still, and lost yourself in 
wonder at how you could be so happy? 

“Yes, do you say? Then let me tell you you never had 
such good cause for it as those weary soldiers who beheld 
the fullness of the harvest the seed whereof they had sowed 
nine months and fifteen days before. 

“ By-and-by two mortar-shells, like great fiery tear- 
drops, fell into our lines, and then all was silent. 

*“*T have seen soldiers laugh death in the teeth and grow 
merry on the battle-field. But these same men were quict 
now. 

‘* White Hope and red Victory walked in the shadow 
of that Aprii twilight, and we bent lowly, and held our 
peace, and whispered not even our heart-beatings that 
said, ‘The day of your salvation is come.’ 

**But oh! there was another scene when the sun rose 
and we marched into the town. When we saw the old flag 
floating on the court-house and greeting our eyes at every 
turn then we cheered—how we cheered I shall not attempt 
to tell you—only, for your sake, I am glad it didn't occur 
in front of a certain building in Franklin Square, because 
the concussion would have broken the window-panes, and 
that plate-glass is valuable, you know. 

**¢The reliable gentleman’ informs me that one man 
threw his hat so high that it lodged on the spire of the 
principal church. 

% And after the first burst of joy was over we looked 
around a little more calmly. And we saw pale, ragged 
children begging for hard-tack, and care-worn women, pre- 
maturely old, with the great lines of grief drawn heavily 
on their sorrowful faces. Nor were these all. Here, there, 
every where, we were welcomed by the negroes. They 
stood on the corners and sung, ‘Glory Hallelujah !'—they 
bowed respectfully and laughed boisterously ; and one old 
man, whose black face and white head attracted my at- 
tention, raised his withered hand reverentially and said, 
*God be praised! dis am de second coming of de Lord!’ 

“And while enjoying the glory of this victory I be- 
tiought me of those who knew nothing of it save what 
newspaper correspondents told them, and I thought of you 
as one of them, and pitied you, and pity breeds contempt, 


| and—in the language of Captain Jack Bunshy—‘ hence.’ 


“oO” 


Tue Easy Chair has received the following note, 
apparently from the conductor of whom he spoke in 


the March number. 
address : 


‘Tt appears to me that Easy Chair and ‘ Old Stock,’ in 
the March and May numbers of Harper's, do not quite get 
at the motives and ‘ smartness’ of Mr. C. in informing 
the conductor of an exchange of tickets between Mr. A—— 


The note is without date or 
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and Mr. B—— on the evening train between Springfield 
and Boston. 

* The train is advertised as express to reach Boston at a 
certain hour. The time is as short as it is considered safe 
to run the train; tly delays occasioned by letting 
off passengers at way-stations can not be regained. Now 
Mr. C—— lives in the suburbs of the city, and knows (by 
experience) that one additional stop to let off a passenger 
costs him the loss of the horse-cars for an hour, if not for 
the night, and he must pay three or five dollars for a car- 
riage or go to a hotel for the night, Mr, C—— is as anx- 
ious to reach his home as the passenger from Albany is 
to have the train stopped, that he may be with his family. 
Mr. C—— informs the conductor of the trick, and the train 
is not stopped. Mr. C——, whose case is but one of many 
on the train, reaches the station and his home without 
the loss of patience or money. 

** Now, Mr. Easy Chair, was it not proper, and really an 
act of kindness to others and of justice to himself, in Mr. 
C—, if he saw any imposition practiced on the conduct- 
or and on the rights of himself and his fellow-passengers, 
to thwart the success of ‘such innocent strategy ” 

“ By this view of the affair it seems to me that the scales 
are turned, and it was * mean’ for the pretended New York 
passenger to delay the train and to gain his point, not only 
at the expense of Mr. C——, but of many others, 

“The peremptory order to stop the train to let off pas- 
sengers from New York only regulates the whims and 
small power of the conductor. 

** Perhaps, Mr. Easy Chair, if you should happen on that 
train again, you may meet the fate of the man that struck 
‘ Billy Patterson ;’ and if your correspondent had no fears 
that the withdrawal of his patronage would be fatal to the 
existence of Harper's Monthly he might be tempted to or- 
der that not another number be sent to the 

“ ConpUCTOR.” 





The reply to such a statement is obvious. If the 
time allotted for running the train is so short that 
safety does not permit the delay necessary to drop 
a passenger at a way station, it is as criminal to 
stop to drop a passenger from New York as from 
Albany. Yet ‘‘Conductor” says that the whims 
and small power of the conductor are regulated by 
a peremptory order to let off passengers from New 
York only. The inevitable conclusion is that the 
time does allow stoppages, or that any stoppage 
whatever is perilous. For if on Monday evening 
the train is not endangered by stopping to drop a 
passenger from New York, it can not risk much on 
Tuesday evening by stopping, let us say at the same 
time and the same place, to drop one from Albany. 
Such a “* peremptory order” is the height of folly, for 
which, of course, the conductor is not responsible. 

What the fate of the man who struck Billy Pat- 
terson might have been if he had ever been discov- 
ered, we do not know. But certainly “ Conductor” 
ought to be very much obliged to the Easy Chair 
for having elicited the fact that the discrimination 
in favor of the New York passengers is not a caprice 
of the conductor, but is a regulation of the Company. 

How the incident itself strikes others has been 
seen in one light in the communication of “ Old 
Stock,” in the May number. In the following note 
it may be seen in another: 


* To the Editor of the Easy Chair: 

“ Your March number contained a deserved exposé of 
an act of meanness perpetrated in a Boston train, com- 
pelling a passenger to travel four miles in the cold, or re- 
raain away from his family all night. What sort of spirit 
could his fellow-passenger possess to derive pleasvre in the 
discomfiture of a stranger, inoffensive to him, when no 
personal benefit could revert to himself or to the Com- 
pany? 

‘*The readers of your May number may be hardly less 
disposed to approve the apology of a defender, whose rea- 
soning you very properly condemn, than the conduct of 





senger who tendered the exchanged New York ticket was 
guilty of a sort of constructive falsehood, and adds, that if 
‘such moral obliquities are condoned by Easy Chairs and 
other censors, our few existing ideas of moral right or 


wrong will be obliterated.’ 


‘Perhaps the actor and his apologist may find in the 
following incident, related to me a few years ago, a theme 
for disquisition on the difference of moral duty and mean- 
ness conveyed in the story: 
**On a stormy afternoon, some years ago, one of the 
Sound steamers, with a number of Boston passengers 
grouped around the gangway-plank, was about throwing 
off her hawser to depart from the pier, when a somewhat 
belated passenger, leading a child of some six years old by 
one hand, while his opposite arm held an infant, rushed 
upon the plank while it was being drawn aboard. By 
some accident the eldest boy let go his hold on his father’s 
hand, slipped, and fell over into the rushing tide beneath. 
The parent's natural impulse was to jump in after the 
drowning one, to rescue him from a watery grave. Nota 
moment was to be lost to him; but he held on his other 
arm the infant child. Instantaneously reaching out his 
child to the group which stood by the guard, he exclaimed, 
‘Hold the baby, for God's sake! I'm a good swimmer, 
and will save my boy—only teke my child till I come 
back!" Not one of the passemzers stepped forward to 
proffer their protection, but several to whom the almost 
frantic father directly appealed turned aside and walked 
off! The innate promptings of their selfish natures sug- 
gested to their minds the chances of being saddled with 
a troublesome responsibility, if the father lost his own life 
in trying to save his drowning boy's. 
“The boy's life was Providentially saved by a passing 
boatman, and restored to his relieved parent's embrace. 
That parent's withering words and looks dispersed from 
his sight those selfish souls for the rest of that trip. 
** Now, Mr. Easy Chair, do you believe that one among 
ten thousand of your readers could be found who would 
not agree with me that if the actor in the Boston Railroad 
joke, or trick, and his defender, had been present at the 
steamboat accident they would also have shunned the 
‘responsibility # Respectfully, 
“ REUBEN ROUGHWRINKLE.” 

The Easy Chair is of Mr. Roughwrinkle’s opinion, 
and he will certainly be glad if the little discussion 
which his comment upon the scene in the car has 
produced, helps to remind himself and other travel- 
ers that in every company there is some eye watch- 
ing and some mind judging, and that if we are self- 
ish and foolish our conduct does not escape censure, 
whether it gets into print or not. 





Tue public events of the Spring have superseded 
in interest all the lesser and local topics. The op- 
era peeped feebly after the sad vacation following 
the murder, and expired. The theatres have lan- 
guished. The concerts have been remarkably few. 
General Sheridan shot like a meteor through the 
city. General Sherman came and was saluted by 
the hearts of all true men. In the opening of the 
month the anniversary week was celebrated witb 
unusual vigor, although it is clear that its import- 
ance is declining. The most interesting meeting 
was that of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
which discussed the question of its dissolution. 
There was a final and radical difference of opinion, 
and the result was the withdrawal of the great body 
of the Executive Committee who have been really 
the Society, and the election of a new one. Mr. 
Garrison, the President, was the leader of the dis- 
solving party. He and his friends stepped out, and 
his place was filled by Mr. Phillips, who thought 
the object of the Society not yet accomplished. 

The debate was very earnest; bnt it was evident 
that the decision of each side was fully made. In- 
deed Mr. Garrison simply stated the grounds of his 





his client. The justification ig that the pas- 
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action, making no appeal nor argument. His po- 
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sition, in a word, was, that as Slavery was now | 
practically abolished, the further work in regard 

to the colored people could be more effectively done | 
in concert with the whole country, which is now | 
thoroughly alive to the question. The leonine | 
Frederick Douglass, with sturdy eloquence, assert- 
ed that there was a great anti-slavery work still 
todo. That is true; but he seemed to forget that 
the whole country is now an anti-slavery society. 
Miss Anna Dickinson, with ringing tremulous ap- 
peal, besought Mr. Garrison not to surrender the 
oanner until God took it from his hands and told 
him to come up higher. She seemed to forget that 
the American people had taken it out of his hands 
and told him to come with them. Mr. Garrison, 
Mr. Quincy, Mr. Gay, and others, of the ancient 
leaders of the enterprise, are evidently persuaded 
that while it was very wise in Columbus, four hun- 
dred years ago, to cross the unknown Atlantic in 
a caravel of thirty tons, it is wiser in the passen- 
ger of to-day to take a steamer of a thousand, On 
the other hand, Mr. Phillips and his friends suspect 
the steamer. Didn't the caravel make the voyage ? 
Why, then, desert it now? Perhaps the steamer’s 
passengers will wish to stay in port, to hug the 
shore, to go to the Gulf, to Labrador, to Symmes’s 
Hole—who knows? And here is our little craft— 
have any of her crew the heart to forsake her? 

Besides, we shipped for the voyage, and have we 

arrived? Are we not still at sea? 

The argument was adroit, and, in the absence of 
reply, carried the majority. But it seemed to the 
Easy Chair a victory of sentiment merely. The 
question will be debated in every aspect, with ev- 
ery variety of view and power and eloquence and 
vitality, upon the great political platform of the 
country as radically as upon that of the Society. 
Not one of its noblest orators may not now say ev- 
ery where, and to a general audience, what he has 
been in the habit of saying to the separate congre- 
gation of believers. Whether they will or not, they 
are merged in the people. Whether they allow it 
or not, their object is that of an undoubted half, if 
not of a majority, of actual voters in the free States. 
The real and remote source of the great river that | 
we call the Mississippi may be the head-waters of 
the Missouri. But that stream by irresistible laws 
blends its crystal current with others apparently less | 
pure, and the whole mass sweeps resistless onward, 
the main artery of the continent. The clear rill of 
moral feeling in this country is now mingled with a 
thousand passions, perceptions, and interests, and the 
whole moves on united, the majestic national purpose. 


Ar the time of our writing the most conspicuous 
offender ever capitally indicted in this country sits 
alone in a spacious casemate of Fortress Monroe 
with only a Bible upon his table, and two silent 


sentinels watching him by day and night. Perhaps 
as he sits there or paces the floor he remembers the 
hapless victims of Andersonville and Belle Isle, or 
recalls the long horrors of the war which has smeared 
so many lovely fields with blood. In the terrible 
quiet of his prison does he ever ask himself whether 
it was worth while to dare such a grievous sorrow 
to his country for such a cause? Does he ever 
argue with himself that even if the theory of State 
Sovereignty were true, it was not wise to assert 
it at such cost of misery, merely for the sake of 
perpetuating something which must surpass any 
conceivable injustice of the nation toward a State ? 
Has he never learned that many things may be 


zens as a moral criminal of the worst kind. 
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lawful which are not expedient, and that nothing 
but the most prolonged injustice of which legal re- 
dress is hopeless is a worse oppression than the rem- 
edy of civil war? 

Technically he is a political prisoner. As such 
he will be tried. But he is also arraigned before 
the conscience and heart of his faithful fellow-citi- 
Even 
fanatical candor can not plead that he was ignorant 
of the systematic horrors of the Georgia prisons— 
the starving, the freezing, the slow reduction of 
human beings to idiocy by exposure, by hunger, by 
contact with filth and disease. It was intended to 
weaken them into despair and submission, and it 
had that effect. It was also intended to compel an 
exchange of sound and efficient men for his service, 
and there it failed. But the first result was con- 
stant. 

Here, for instance, is a note written in pencil from 
the United States military prison at Nashville by 
an honest, industrious, sober, patriotic neighbor of 
the Easy Chair’s, who has been a faithful soldier of 
the war from the beginning. He says that he was 
captured before Petersburg last August, and was 
sent from Richmond to Salisbury. There he and 
all his comrades—there were ten thousand, in his 
estimate, during the period of his imprisonment— 
were starved and starved and starved. They died 
and died, and by scores and hundreds took the oath 
to the rebels and were placed in their ranks. He 
and a few others persisted as longashecould. But 


| hunger and weakness and horror gradually did their 


work and he succumbed. From August until April 
he had suffered more than we can imagine, and then 
he yielded. He was put in the rebel ranks, and 
arms placed in his hands and those of his compan- 
ions, about half an hour before Stoneman arrived, 
He did not fire a shot against his flag—none of them 
did—and they went directly over to Stoneman, but 
as coming from the rebel ranks they were held as 
prisoners. 

This is one case, sad enough, but with allevia- 
tions—one case, not the worst, but how tragical! 
Yet there were thousands and thousands like him 
who suffered all that he suffered, and then consumed 
with loathsome diseases, with broken hearts, with 
reeling brains, sank into convulsive agonies of death, 
or laughed out in stark madness, or driveled slowly 
on in idiocy. And they were young and brave and 
noble men who were thus treated. They were 
guiltless of every crime, and had done nothing but 
defend their country. At home, far away upon 


| Western prairies, among New England hills, upon 
| the shores of the lakes, along the sea-coast, mo- 


thers and wives and daughters sickened with the 
long suspense, the horrible suspicion. Their hair 
whitened, their eyes grew dim with hopeless watch- 
ing, their cheeks thinned with acute fear, their 
hearts broke also, and they died amidst their ap- 
palled children. So awful a sorrow, so terrible a 
suffering, both in itself and in what it occasioned, 
no history records. And it was the crime of this 
man who now sits alone with his Bible and the silent 
sentinels in Fortress Monroe. 

It is vain to plead for him as a political offender. 
The war was little compared with the crimes of 
the war. Over the graves of the dearly beloved, shot 
dead upon the battle-field, we can hear and see that 
political differences may come to war. But over 
the Golgothas of Millen and Andersonville—over 


| the spots where the pens stood in which heroic men 


were treated as beasts are never treated—we call 
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murder murder, and crime crime; and all murders 
and all crimes are less black than these. 

Whatever the verdict of the jury may be upon the 
charge of treason—whatever the punishment, if the 
accused be convicted as a traitor—however, in case 
of his execution, he may be ranked among political 
victims, the verdict of every generous heart and of 
history is sure against this man as a criminal not 
less than the infamous English Jeffreys. Viewed 
merely as a political leader, his whole public career 
is unlighted with a single noble action, and his 
speeches will be vainly s:arched for one generous 
emotion. If his infamy in history will be singular, 
it will be in every point deserved. The same kind 
of gloomy odium that settles upon the name of 
James II., but tenfold deeper, as he was infinitely 
more criminal, will gather and darken around that 
of Jefferson Davis. 


Tue Academy Exhibition, as we supposed, has 
been constantly thronged. The beautiful new build- 
ing, the convenience of access, and the delightful 
spring weather have drawn multitudes to the corner | 
of the Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street; | 
and it is not only those who climbed the steps who 
thanked the artists and donors to the Academy. | 
For beneath the steps there is a fountain running 
by night and day—a beautiful fountain, and full of 
refreshment. We shall be surprised if the hint be 
not taken, and a system of such way-side blessings 
established in the desert of the city. The condition 
of civilization is indicated in little conveniences, as 
the perfection of an artist in certain delicate de- 
tails. 

Of the pictures we said something last month, 
and ventured the remark that the expression of the 
spectator’s opinion is practically criticism. The val- 
ue of it will much depend upon the manner in which 
the opinion is expressed. If it be unkindly, it does 
little good. It may not be altogether useless, for 
men are often benefited by very rude knocks; but 
if you say to an artist, ‘‘ It seems to me that your 
picture is bad in drawing and in color,” and show 
him as well as you can why you think so, he can tell 
from what you say whether you really know what 
you are talking about. But if you say that “No. | 
3002 is a horrid daub,” he is merely outraged, and | 
your criticism can not possibly help him. 

It will be pleaded by Torquemada that there are | 
some pictures which reveal not only utter inanity | 
in themselves, but hopelessness in the painter; and 
that it is surely not worth while to say to Smouch 
N. A., who is now fifty-nine years old, and has 
painted worse and worse from year to year, that 
his pictures are defective because they are false, 
and weak, and foolish in every conceivable detail. 
“ What can be made of Smouch N. A. ?” asks Tor- 
quemada. ‘‘He positively drivels pictures. It is | 
an insult to the other men to treat his performances 
seriously.” Then why treat them at all? If you 
say ‘“‘Smouch, as usual, is beneath contempt,” you | 
succeed in exasperating Smouch, but that is all. 
You do not help him or the public. If the rural 
friend and the city lounger think Smouch’s picture 
fine, they are not undeceived by reading that it is | 
contemptible. Or if they think that the newspa- 
per must of course know, and that, therefore, the | 
work is contemptible, does it not occur to you that | 
any writer in any newspaper may say the same 
thing with the meanest intention of any picture, 
and so vent his spite upon the painter by making 
Rusticus and Cockney regard the work as contempt- 


|a good painter; so is Page. 


| admirable. 
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ible? If you stop to suggest how it is false, you 
help every body concerned. 

Then what a difference of opinion about the same 
work prevails among us inexorable critics. There 
are certain pictures in this exlvibition which have 
been most highly praised by some of us, and round- 
ly censured by others. We all of us gave more or 
less reasons for our faith, but it was clear that some 
of us judged from a certain sentiment suggested— 
others from a peculiar sensitiveness to color—others 
from a knowledge of drawing—others from pleasure 
in the subject—and others from a kindly feeling to- 
ward the artist. We all insist that the artists must 
stick to nature; but then we all differ as to what 
nature is, or how far and in what manner she can 
best be represented by the limited mechanical means 
of art. Shall the key be high or low? Gerome is 
Compare the white 
linen drapery in ‘‘ A Prayer in the Desert” with any 
white linen drapery in Page's portraits. Which ‘ 
most like nature? Which of the two artists has the 
sounder theory of the true limitations of his means ? 

Yet, with all this difference of opinion, there is 
no doubt that this year’s criticisms have been better 
and more independent than those of any previous 
year. Perhaps this is due to the greater reality of 
feeling developed by the war. We have grown 
more sober, perhaps, and less patient of sheer arti- 
ficiality. At least, let us hope that some of us have. 
Certainly there has never been such universal fault- 
finding as we have had on all sides. And that, 
under the circumstances, is a proof of impartiality. 
The spirit of the fault-finding, however, has not been 
Indeed, when we have not been roast- 
ing some hapless artist, we have been scoring each 
other over the artist’s back; and we advise Mes- 
sieurs les peintres not to be too much in favor with 
any one of us critics. The preference will draw 
the fire of all the others. Approval creates at once 
an alliance offensive and defensive between the 
painter and his critic, and the enemy wage desper- 
ate war upon both or either. The Easy Chair con- 
fesses that he has favorites, but he trembles lest his 
commendation should betray them. Yet if he masks 
it, and clouds it, and dilutes it ; if he balances be. 
tween praise and censure, he beholds in imagination 
the scornful master of the brush, and hears him 
chanting the song of the disdainful poet to /zs critic: 

**You did late review my lays, 
Rusty Christopher; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 
Fusty Christopher ; 
I forgave you all the blame, 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Musty Christopher !" 


It may thus be seen that the way of critics is 
like that of transgressors. Certainly it should ap- 
pear that the criticism of paintings ought not to be 
conducted with the solemnity of moral censure. 
What good fellows, honest, amiable men these are, 
wits, too, and fathers of families, who can not paint 
a good picture, and who can not even write poetry 


at all! Why should we take out bell, book, and 
candle, and all the solemn ecclesiastical parapher- 
nalia, and fall to ponderous cursing and excommu- 
nication, as his awful Holiness the Pope curses the 
Jews on Holy Saturday? How Ruskin-fulminates 
against Claude Lorraine! Does any body enjoy 
those lovely Arcadian landscapes any less? How 
the fraternity of critics sneered at Pre-Rapnaelites! 
Is the overpowering tragedy of the Huguenot Lovers 
any less tender and exquisite ? 
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Editor's Drawer. 


N one of the Dutch churches in a rural village 
on the Hudson a good old man was acting in the 
capacity of master of ceremonies at the funeral of a 
highly-respected citizen. As is customary on such 
occasions, he invited the assembled mourners to 
view the corpse of their departed friend, and in the 
following language : 

* All can now have the pleasure of looking at 
the last remains of the oldest man now living in 
the town of S Pass up the broad aisle and 
down the right-hand alley.” 


Tue following incident occurred in Vermont on 


the 15th of April last : 

An ardent admirer of our late lamented Presi- 

dent was listening with the eager crowd to the read- 
ing of the dispatch announcing the assassination of 
President Lincoln. Upon reading that ‘‘ the assas- 
sin leaped from the box on to the stage and esc a 
in the rear of the theatre,” our friend cried out, 
a most excited manner, ‘* Why didn’t they stop the 
stage? the driver ought to be arrested and shot!” 
Jonathan's mind was running on stage-coaches, of 
which he is a small proprietor. 


In a good old town not a hundred miles from the 
“Hub of the Universe” there lived an old man 
whose education had been somewhat neglected in 
his youth. He was a member of an Odd Fellows 
lodge, and prided himself on his deep knowledge of 
the mysteries of that association. A word would 
sometimes occur in the resolutions or reports read 
at their meetings which would be most too deep for 
**Old Bill’s” comprehension, but he would always 
have a unique definition for it, which, if not in- 
structive, would be at least amusing. 

One evening our friend was returning in a medi- 
tative mood from a rather late session, when the 
even flow of his thoughts was interrupted by a 
** brother,” who said, 

‘** Brother F——, do you know the meaning of 
the word archeological, whieh was used this even- 
ing?” 

* Archwological ?—yes, of course I do. Archxo- 
logical is derived from the twelve patriarchs, and 
refers to the houses in which they lived. These 
were similar to the lodges of the American Indians. 
Hence the word means the lodges of the patriarchs.” 

Brother S—— was satisfied. 


Eprror Drawer,—-The following notice appears | 
in the columns of one of our local papers : 


Notice to Dogs. 


LL DOGS within the limits of the Town of Gold Hill | 
will please take notice, that by the laws of said town | 


you are required to call immediately at the Marshal's of- 
fice and obtain a “‘tag.”* On and after four days from | 


this date all dogs found within said limits without a ‘‘ tag” | 


will be impounded at their own expense, and after ae 
onment for three days will be shot until they are dead. 


Tuos. H. Jounson, Marshal. 
Goxp Hi1, Nev., April 1, 1865. 


Strange to say, the ‘‘dorgs” have congregated in 


| the worst of all. 





cote abel him to look at his painting of the ang 
meeting Balaam and his ass. 
“ How do you like it?” said Northcote. 
Vastly,” replied Fuseli. ‘‘You are an angel 
at an ass, but an ass at an angel.” 


Tue late Archbishop of Dublin once inquired of 
a physician, ‘‘ Why does the operation of hanging 
killa man?” ‘‘ Because inspiration is checked, cir- 
culation stopped, and blood suffuses and congests 
the brain.” ‘‘ Bosh!” replied his Grace; ‘it is 
because the rope is not long enough to let his feet 


| touch the ground.” 


A COLONEL was complaining at an evening par- 
ty that, from the ignorance and inattention of the 
officers, he was obliged to do the whole duty of the 
regiment. Said he: ‘I am my own major, my 
own captain, my own lieutenant, my own ensign, 
my own sergeant, and—” ‘‘ Your own trumpeter, 
said a lady present. 


A CALIFORNIAN digger having become rich, de- 
sired a friend to purchase a library of books. The 
friend obeyed, and received a letter of thanks thus 
worded: ** I am obliged to you for the pains of your 
selection ; I particularly admire a grand religious 
poem about Paradise, by a Mr. Milton, and a set of 
plays (quite delightful) by a Mr. Shakspeare. If 
these gentlemen should write and publish any thing 
more, be sure and send me their new works.” 


Sam B. vas elected to the Lower House of 
the California Legislature. Sam was not a remark- 
ably brilliant genius, though he had his share of 
honors from his party. It was during the struggle 
in the Crimea. Sam was on the Committee on 
Military Affairs. He wanted something for the 
committee to do. One day he rose deliberately in 
his place and, with great gravity, said : 

““Mr. Speaker: War, pestilence, and famine are 
the great scourges of the human race. But war is 
I am a friend to peace, and am 
willing to do any thing in my power to settle difli- 
culties. I therefore move to refer the troubles be- 
tween Russia and the Western Powers to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for prompt settlement.” 


Awmost any full-grown man within a radius of 
| one hundred miles of Mineral Point, Wisconsin, and 


almost any body in California, has heard of Frank 
| Dunn, a lawyer, noted for his eccentricities, of which 


| he was legitimately possessed, being a descendant 
of the Randolph family, and from Pocahontas—so it 
is said. Now Frank was on a certain oceasion prac- 
ticing before a justice in one of the central mining 
towns of California. The justice ruled against Frank 
persistently, till Frank, who was never in the most 
| amiable mood, could stand it no longer. In his 
peculiar drawl he said: “Yer Honor’s a fool!” 
Frank, on a second’s thought, sought to apologize, 
| which he did thus: ‘* Yer Honor, I take that back, 


for, in the language of a celebrated poet, the truth 


shouldn't be spoken at all times.” 
‘Tn the language of a celebrated poet” was a fa- 


large numbers near the marshal’s office since the | vorite and characteristic expression of Frank's. 


publication of the above, seemingly to ‘‘obtain a 
*tag’” and save further expense to themselves. 
Yours constantly, WAsHOE. 


FusEtt, a celebrated painter, was very sarcastic in 
criticising the productions of other artists. North- 


Once upon a time the Pi Utes were intent on 


| ‘lifting the hair” of their white neighbors in the 


| silver region of the new State of Nevada. Rumors 
of a big Indian war had gone across the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and much excitement ensued. Every body in 
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California talked of giving aid to their brethren in | 
the then Territory, and relief in some shape was 
volunteered in many places in the Golden State. 
Sam B—— called together the brave boys of one of | 
the frontier mountain counties, to see what could be 
done in the way of putting the murdering red skins 
down. But few were anxious to peril their lives, 
it was found, on getting the boys together. Sam 
arose with indignation. He expected better things, | 
he said, of the men of his county. He anticipated 
leading a gallant band to the field of glory. But, 
instead, he beheld only a mere handful. “ Gentle- 
men,” said Sam, ‘‘ it’s no use to send over this mis- 
erable squad, Nevada County ought, for her own 
credit, to send men enough to make a respectable 
corpse !” 

Tis said two Judges who had volunteered, not 
liking the ghastly allusion, immediately concluded | 
to take their chances on the California side of the 
Sierras. 





A GENTLEMAN, on hearing a lady praise the eyes 
of a certain minister, wrote the following: 
“1 can not praise the doctor's eyes, 
I never saw his glance divine ; 
For when he prays he shuts his eyes, 
And when he preaches he shuts mine."* 





DurtnG the war a woman went toa grocer’s shop, 
and found she was paying nearly double for candles, 
so she asked what was the reason candles were so 
dear. The grocer replied, “Oh, it is the war.” | 
‘Dear me!” said the woman, ‘‘ have they got to 
fighting by candle-light !” 

Some years before the war business interests fre- | 
quently called me to Virginia. In the county of 
Westmoreland, situate in what is popularly known 
as the ‘“‘ Northern Neck,” I have a recollection of an 
ambitious old lady who nursed a darling project of 
marrying her only daughter to a wealthy farmer in 
the adjacent county. One day the coveted son-in- 
law happening to ‘‘drop in,” was prevailed upon to | 
stay to dinner, which was got up in the old lady’s | 
best style. Dessert coming on, the hostess begged | 
leave to pledge her guest in a glass of cider, then the | 
never-failing concomitant of every meal. Whether 
under the influence of certain preceding glasses, or | 
whether she was inspired by a sudden desperate re- | 
solve to hazard every thing, certain it is that the | 
old lady, to the general surprise, gave the follow- | 
ing: | 

‘*Here’s to you, Mr. Davis! a long life and a} 
merry one; a good wife and a pretty one—and that’s | 
my Nancy!” 

Nancy blushed, and so did Mr. Davis; but he 
took the hint, and consummated matters that even- 
ing. 











Joun Bowers was smitten at Old Latham’s—a 
jolly old fellow, blessed with two very pretty daugh- 
ters. John was as regular in his visits as Sunday 


itself; but one memorable Sunday, when the house | 
was filled with beaux and belles, old Latham issued | 


forth to his work. John followed him from the 
house, and began : 


“Nice lot of hogs, Mr. Latham,” said John, by | 


way of introduction. 

““Yes—pretty good pork, John, if I only have 
luck,” said old Latham, who really liked him, and 
often scolded his daughters for the fun they made 
of him, 


John was silent for a few minutes, but at length, 
| with a terribly unconcerned look at some wheat- 
stacks a mile distant, he said, gaspingly, 

“Mr. Latham, I—I—come courtin’, Sir.” 

** Well, John,” said the old man, amused, “ young 
men will do that nowadays. I hope you are getting 
on all right ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” said John, taking courage; “and I 
come to ax you for one o’ your daughters.” 

“Oh!” said old Latham, biting his lips, ‘* you've 
come to that already, have you, John? Well, 
which one is it, John?” 

“Oh, Sir, as to that”—said poor John, with a 
ludicrous air of serene sheepishness—‘“‘ as to that, 
Sir, it don’t make any difference ; either one'll do, 
Sir!” 

Old Latham used to tell the story afterward, much 
to his pretty daughters’ discomfiture. 





A vunrontst in Mobile, Alabama, writes to the 
Drawer : 

During the siege of this city all the iadies were 
hard at work at one time making bags to be filled 
with sand. Sewing-circles, churches, and schools, 
all lent a willing hand. One school for young la- 
dies sent its share with patriotic mottoes. One zeal- 
ous young lady’s name can now be seen as follows: 
‘*God save the South from Mary Brown!” 





Ir was about the time of Lee’s surrender, when 
Richmond, gold, and most every thing else seemed 
tumbling downward, that a Milwaukee wag, who 
had been speculating largely in Western products, 
called at a store in that city. The druggist pro- 
posed to sell him one of his specifics, which he ree- 
ommended as a sure thing ‘‘to prevent hair from 
falling.” Our friend replied that he thought his 
hair might survive it; but if the dealer had any 
thing in his shop that would stop wool falling, it 
was just the article he had been looking for. 





A LETTER with the following address was received 
by a soldier in the Seventeenth Corps, Sherman’s 
Army: 

‘Gang awa, my little letter, 
To the laddie dear to me; 
Sam E. Lyon, in the army, 
Now at Memphis, Tennessee. 
Uncle Sam respects his namesake, and will see that this 
is left in the Thirty-third Wisconsin, Captain Wemple, 
Company F." 





THE next two come from Davenport, Iowa: 
We have a four-year-old round our way who has 


| some strange notions of capital punishment. When 
| she heard of the President’s death, she exclaimed, 


‘*] wish that rebel was dead—I wish he was hung!” 
Having heard these two words before, and not ez- 
actly understanding their meaning, and thinking 
perhaps that it was better to add an opinion of her 
own, she said, “I wish he was put on top of the 
house and the ladder taken away !” 





Tue following incident occurred in the rebel 
prison on Rock Island, where the prisoners are 
| guarded by negroes: A certain darkey on guard, 
| seeing his old master, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hullo, massa! 
| bottom rail top !” 

A DOZEN years ago the old firm of Bliss, Merritt, 
and Co. were one of the largest of the New York 
| dry-goods importers. Mr. Wheelock was then a 
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junior with them, and went every season to Man- | 


chester, to make their English purchases. On the 
voyage over the Atlantic, at a critical season, when 
the steamer was filled with merchants on the same 
errand, there was an unusual curiosity each to know 
what the others, and particularly the leading houses, 
were going to order—whether in large or small 
quantities. No one was more annoyed by this fish- 
ing and pumping than W. After standing it near- 
ly the whole voyage, he dropped a remark in the 
hearing of the most indefatigable of his pursuers 
that ‘ of one line he was going to order 24,000 pieces.” 
This was astounding! Ina few hours it was known 


over the ship. The next question was, Of what sort | 


of goods was he going to order so large a quantity ? 
As soon as the seekers after knowledge were busy 
with this, and watching their turns to question 
him, he quietly let it out—‘* Of common tape !” 


Mr. M 
York of the kind that grow rich by failures. His 
last adventure in that line was so fortunate for him- 
self and so hard on his creditors that, after building 
a sort of legal bomb-proof, he retired from business 
to his wife's elegant residence on Tenth Street. He 
had always been a man of polished manners, and 


being now a gentleman of leisure, in his visits to | 


Wall Street he greeted his old acquaintances with 
distinguished and marked urbanity. Among these 
was an old merchant of the stricter sort, to whom 


these polite salutations were extremely distasteful. | 


He finally became indignant, and one day blew out. 
“Mr. M ,” said he, ‘* you owe me $20,000. You 
are able to pay it, and ought to pay it; but if you 
will promise never to speak to me again I will for- 
give youthe debt!” ‘My dear Sir,” replied M . 
with a bow, “ I would not deny myself the pleasure 
of speaking to you for twice the money!” 


was well known in his day as one 


Frank W. 
of the most elegant men in New York. In his later 
years, when his tastes and luxurious habits required 
greater expenditures than his income allowed, he 
was not above accepting, in the way of business, 
the voluntary contributions of the men who sought 
his acquaintance. His manners were impressive, 
and his persuasive powers irresistible. In one of 
his needy seasons he fell in with one D——, whose 


narrow mind exhausted itself in employing his small | 


Under the fas- 
he was led to offer to 
The bargain was com- 


sums of money at large interest. 
cination of his friend W 
discount his note for him. 
pleted, and D 
ey, held in his hands a promissory note for $750, 
adorned with the striking signature of W: In 
his self-satisfaction, at parting D. could not 
withhold the remark that on some future occasion 
he might again be happy to accommodate his friend. 
This excess of confidence was too much for W: . 
‘* What!” said he, ‘‘do you put any value on such 
pieces of paper? If you will give me ten dollars 
a piece, I will sign as many of them for you as you 
want !” 


Tue admirable sanitary effects of the Drawer are 
set forth in a private letter from a private soldier. 
He says: “I could not help thinking about your 
Harper’s Magazine. What lots of fun are contained 
in the Drawer! As a general thing it keeps good- 
natured soldiers, as the Dutchman said, ‘ better as 
good ;’ and ill-natured men can’t help but laugh and 
learn. Your valuable Drawer helps to keep our 
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was one of the old merchants of New | 


, in exchange for his $500 in mon- | 


nurses awake, and also causes the sick and wounded 
to feel better after taking a dose from the Drawer. 
One poor wounded man got to laughing so long and 
hard that he was quite tired, and rested good all 
night. I think it does more general good than forty 
chaplains, for fun will enliven the down-hearted and 
bless the feeble-minded, both soul and body.” 


WHEN we entered the army (writes one of the 
soldiers) our regiment, including officers, was noted 
for greenness. As is the custom, each company 
was brought out for inspection on Sunday mornings. 
On one occasion Captain M , after getting his 
company in line—armed with revolvers, guns, and 
sabres—placed himself a little in front of the com- 
pany. As the commanding officer approached he 
addressed his company thus: ‘‘ Now, boys, lay down 
your guns and take out your sabres, for your colonel 
wants to see ’em!” 


One of our leading Western merchants, unfortu- 
nately, is every year or two led away by the wiles 
of King Bourbon, and when his periodical fits come 
on is wont to shut himself up in a room over his 
store ‘‘ to sleep it off.” Onyone of these occasions 
he gave his partner special orders not to allow any 
one to go into his room; ‘‘ but,” said he, hesitating, 
‘if my wife comes down you may let her come in— 
she’s a particular friend of mine !” 


Wutte the United States ship Vandalia was ly- 
ing at Amoy, China, during the winter of 1855, por- 
tions of the crew were allowed to go ashore on lib- 
erty, it being distinctly understood that they were 
to come off at sundown. Among the rest thus priv- 
ileged was one Tom Whelan, a Celtic youth of de- 
cided festive and convivial tastes, and whose habits 
on shore were none of the steadiest. Three days 
elapsed before Tommy again showed his expressive 
phiz to his anxious shipmates, and when he did his 
general appearance plainly indicated that he had 
deen making the most of his time. Upon his return 
on board he was, of course, brought to ‘‘the mast” 
(the naval bar of justice), where he was confronted 
by that terror to evil-doers, the First Luff. 

**You rascal!” said the latter, with a stern and 
threatening voice, ‘did I not tell you to come back 
to the ship at sundown three days ago ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Sir,” replied the culprit, in a meek and 
penitential tone, ‘‘I know you did, Sir; but the 
fact of the matter is, I have not seen the sun rise or 
set since I left the ship.” 

No one doubted Tom’s assertion, and he was let 
off with a slight punishment. 


Previous to the unsuccessful attempt to establish 
telegraphic communication between Great Britain 
and the United States, the frigate Niagara took in 
her share of the submarine cable at Keyham dock- 
yard, Devonport, England. While lying there her 
marine guard were stationed on the wharves, at 
different points around the ship, to prevent the crew 
from taking ‘‘ French leave ;” and their uniforms of 
light-blue, in contrast with the bright scarlet of the 
British “ lobster-backs,” attracted much attention 
from H. B. M.’s liege and loyal subjects. 

One of our “ Johnny Marines,” an adopted citi- 
zen from the Emerald Isle, by the name of Martin, 
was one day parading up and down bis beat, when 
a couple of artillery officers stopped in front of him, 
and commenced criticising his dress, accoutre- 
ments, etc. 
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“* Why, your cap is just like our artillerymen’s,” 
remarked one, a suckling lieutenant, with an as- 
tounding development of feet and sandy whiskers ; 
at the same time giving his vigorless and diminu- 
tive cap a more oblique and rakish cant over his 
left ear. 

‘¢It was one once,” quietly replied Martin, bring- 
ing his shooting-iron down to the regulation position 
of “rest.” 

‘* Ah, indeed!” exclaimed the Briton, with much 
astonishment. ‘And, pray, where did the Ameri- 
can Government get it?” 

‘General Jackson captured it at the battle of 
New Orleans,” coolly answered the Irish-American, 
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drink out of his jug of liquor, which had just been 
filled. So small a favor the captors could not re- 
fuse. As Will’s jug was full, it was only common 
politeness to ask them to drink too. Now if his 
captors had any weakness it was rum too, so they 
gratefully accepted his invitation. The drink ren- 
lered them talkative, and they commenced reason- 
ing with him on the enormity of his offenses: the 
condemned man admitted the justness of their re- 
proaches, and begged to be allowed another drink 
to drown the stings of conscience ; the captors con- 


| descendingly joined him again—indeed it would 


shouldering his piece, and “ stepping off with the | 


left foot, common time.”’ 





Tue Niagara, during her sojourn in England, was | 


constantly thronged with visitors from the shore, 
who inspected her external and internal arrange- 
ments with a great deal of curiosity and interest, 


pertinacity second only to that of the genuine Yan- 
kee. Upon one occasion I happened to be in the 
sick bay (a part of the ship portioned off for the re- 


have been cruel to refuse to drink with a man so 
soon to die. This gone through with, they per- 
suaded Will to make a full confession of his mis- 
deeds, and their magnitude so aroused the indigna- 
tion of his captors that they had to take another 
drink to enable them to do their duty becomingly— 
indeed they took divers drinks, so overcome were 
they by his harrowing tale; and then they became 


| so unmanned that they had to recuperate by sleep. 
asking all sorts of questions with a volubility and 


ception of those under medical treatment), and my | 


attention was attracted by a bright-looking little 
boy, who appeared to be on a tour of inspection on 
his own hook. 
swinging from hooks in the beams overhead, seemed 
to excite his curiosity more than any thing else, and 
at length he ventured to ask me how the men man- 
aged to get in them. For the truly American fun 
of quizzing, I told him that they placed them upon 
the deck, and getting into them there, hoisted each 
other up in succession. 

As quick as thought, however, he caught me up 
with the query, ‘‘ Yes; but, tell me, who hoists the 
last man up?” 

He had me there; and as [ explained the true 
modus operandi to him I was forced to acknowledge 
that his question was unanswerable. 





Suortty after the English had conquered the 
Dutch in New York and New Jersey, an Indian, 
named by the whites “ Indian Will,” figured quite 


The hammocks and their inmates, | 


prominently in various transactions between the | 


whites and Indians in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. Will was a daring, athletic man, and often 
showed marked shrewdness in encounters with other 
Indians—for, from several causes, he had excited 
the ill-will of all of his tribe. They accused him of 


wronging them in land sales, of killing his wife, | 


and other offenses. One time an Indian called 
Jacob by the whites, who was well armed, surprised 
Will in a defenseless condition, and undertook to 
march him prisoner to the rest of the tribe. Will 
pretended to yield himself submissively, but as they 
were marching along he dropped a step or two be- 
hind, and suddenly picked up a pine-knot and dealt 
his captor a speedy and fatal blow on the head. 
When his victim fell, he tauntingly exclaimed, 

‘** Look at the sun, Jacob; you'll never see it rise 
again |” 

To make sure work of killing Will, four or five 
Indians at length started in pursuit of him, and they 
succeeded in surprising him so suddenly that he had 
no chance for defense or flight. His captors told 
him they were about to kill him, and he must at 
once prepare to die. Will heard his doom with In- 
dian stoicism, and he had only one favor to ask be- 
fore he died, and that was to be allowed to take a 


Then crafty Will, who had drank but little, softly 
arose, found his hatchet, and dispatched his would- 
be captors. 





To a traveler from New York toward Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore we should hardly know 
what to recommend to take as life-preservers in 
case of danger. But over the same route, near two 
centuries ago, the most desirable life-preserver a 
traveler could take was declared to be “a horse 
with a long tail.” This recommendation, though 
now apparently so ludicrous, was then urged with 
good reason. The celebrated Quaker preacher, 
Richardson, whose journal is to be found in the 
home of almost every intelligent Quaker, speaks of 
many lives being saved by the long tails of horses, 
and of many lives lost for want of them; and he 
very earnestly warns travelers across New Jersey 
of the danger in neglecting to take horses with 
lengthy fly-dispersers. 

At that time Philadelphia was not thought of— 
no roads across New Jersey; nothing but Indian 
paths through the forests ; the streams were crossed 
by the travelers in frail canoes, and the horses would 
swim behind with a halter fastto the canoe. The 
canoes were liable to upset, and the traveler who 
could not swim could grasp the tail of the horse. 
Nowadays, perhaps, travelers over the same route 
feel the most safe if the iron horse has a long tail, 
in the shape of a long train of cars, and he can get 
into the rear one. 





Just previous to the last war with England an 
eccentric eran c. named Winner, settled in 
the village of Goodlatk, Ocean County, New Jersey. 
Winner was then a man of some means, owning a 
vessel and other property ; but the fortunes of war 
stripped him of every thing. One day he was tray- 
eling some distance from home, very depressed on 
account of his losses. The landlord of an inn where 
he stopped asked him his name. Winner replied, 

‘*T am ashamed to tell it, for it is a great lie!” 

‘*Well, where are you from, then?” said the 
landlord. 

‘*T am ashamed to tell you that, for it is a great 
sight bigger lie than the other,” was the reply. 

The landlord and by-standers began to think him 
drunk or crazy, until he explained himself. 

“ My name is Winner, but I am always a loser; 
I live at a place called Goodluck, but I never found 
any thing there but bad luck!” 
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After hearing a detail of his losses the by-stand- 
ers were convinced that, in the unfortunate skipper’s 
case, both names were really big lies. 


In the early part of the present century promi- 


nent among the three-cornered-hat divines of New | 


England was the Rev. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, 
Massachusetta. At this time instrumental music 
in churches was, by many, and none the less so by 
the old Doctor himself, considered as among the 
abominations of latter-day innovations. Not so 
thought the choir, mostly of the younger class, and 
its introduction was secretly determined on, but 
most carefully kept from the knowledge of Dr. E., 
whose opposition was certain and whose will was 
absolute. The eventful day arrived, the Doctor 
made the customary introductory prayer, read the 
hymn, and immediately his ears were greeted with 
the sacrilegious sounds of the hautboy, clarionet, 
and—abomination of all abominations !—the scream- 
ing fiddle. The second, or long prayer, followed, 
and, omitting the second customary hymn, then 
followed the sermon, benediction, ete. Rapid, al- 
most, as on the wings of the wind, news of the dire 
event spread from house to house, and long before 
the afternoon services commenced there was not a 
vacant seat or standing-place in the house—such 
was the anxiety to witness the result. As usual, 
and apparently in nowise disturbed by the morn- 
ing’s proceedings, the Doctor read a hymn, when 
the leader of the choir arose in his place and an- 
nounced that ‘“‘there would be no singing this aft- 
ernoon.” “Then,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ there will be 
no preaching; the congregation is dismissed.” Not 
till after the old Doctor's soul, as is fondly believed, 
was at rest in heaven, was the attempt repeated to 
introduce instrumental music. 


Lawyer (now General) B——, when early in 
practice, had a student by name of D . Onad- 
mission to the bar the latter established himself in 
a neighboring city, eventually becoming one of the 
most successful and prominent members of the bar. 
The former, now an exerfiplary teetotaler, was ac- 
customed to crook his elbow a little too often for 
his reputation or*his interest. Business often 
brought the two into professional conflict, when 
the younger generally proved more than a match 
for the elder. This created a little uncalled-for 
envy as well as jealousy, and few if any opportuni- 
ties were lost by the elder in his attempts at a side- 
slap at the younger, who, commencing practice 
quite young, and constitutionally somewhat diffi- 
dent, was precise and deliberate in his opening ad- 
dress to the Court and jury. On one occasion he 
was particularly so, and on taking his seat Lawyer 
B— , his opposing counsel, sneeringly remarked, 
‘*That speech must have been delivered before a 
glass.” ‘Better before a glass than after one,” 
was the quiet reply. It was the last sneering at- 
tack of the senior upon the junior. 
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J—— M——, for many years the leader of the bar 
in New Hampshire, and one of the most estimable 
of men, may find a place in the Drawer, and are at 
its service. Between Mr. M—~ and Judge C__ 
a feeling of intimacy existed that seemed to justify 
in each a joke at the expense of the other. Among 
the cases to be tried in the court over which Judge 
Cc presided was one for theft. On being called, 
the prisoner, aware that the proof was too positive 
to admit of any doubt of conviction, and intending 
to plead guilty and throw himself upon the mercy 
of the Court, appeared without counsel. In such 
cases it was customary for the Judge to appoint 
counsel, always selecting from the younger mem- 
bers of the bar. Here was an opportunity too good 
to be lost for Judge C to wipe off at least one 
of the scores of jokes standing to his debit in his 
account with Mr. M . So, quite deliberately, 
the Judge appointed him to defend the prisoner, 
Mr. M thanked the Judge for the compliment 
and promptly accepted the appointment, remarking 
that as the case was new to him he should like a 
few minutes’ private conversation with his client. 
‘* Certainly,” replied the Judge, immediately direct- 
ing the sheriff to conduct Mr. M—— and the pris- 
oner to a private room. On leaving, the Judge, 
with a peculiar smile which Mr. M well under- 
stood, expressed the hope that he would give his 
friend some good advice. Locking the door of the 
room to which the sheriff had conducted them, 
Mr. M asked the prisoner if he was guilty, 
‘“*Guilty,” was the frank reply. ‘‘Do you see the 
woods yonder?” “Yes.” ‘‘Well, beyond them 
is a small brook, the dividing line between the two 
counties; once over that brook you are out of the 
jurisdiction of this court; and if you are as guilty 
as you say you are I advise you to lose no time in 
passing that line.” No sooner said than done: out 
of the opened window he jumped, and run for dear 
life. The Court, getting impatient, sent the sher- 
iff for them. Returning without the prisoner, the 
Judge asked Mr. M——where he was. ‘ May it 
please your Honor,” he replied, ‘‘ as we were leay- 
ing this room for a private consultation you kindly 
expressed the hope that I would give my friend the 
prisoner some good advice ; and learning from him 
that he was guilty, and acting in accordance with 
your suggestion, I advised him to cut and run; and 
the last I saw of him he was streaking it for the 
adjoining county as though the very evil one was 
after him.” The Judge concluded that he had not 
made much progress in squaring accounts. 


Dvurrnc the operations of General Sherman in 
Georgia we had in the employ of our office a one- 
eyed contraband by the name of Will. At the time 
the charge was made upon the enemy’s works on 
the Kenesaw Mountain we were located in rather 
close proximity to the lines, and it was not an un- 
usual affair for a shell to pass over our camp. On 
the evening in question I came to the door of my 
tent to watch the flashing of the guns upon the side 


Tue grandma of a little four-year-old had been 
telling her one day not to say that people lied, but 
rather that they were mistaken. Her grandma, to 
amuse her, told her a bear story, which was a tough 
one to believe. After she had finished the little 
girl looked up into her face and exclaimed, 

‘*Grandma, that’s the biggest mistaken I ever 
heard.” 


of the mountain. After standing a few moments I 
discovered Will, who had also left his bed, stand- 
ing behind a large tree, his eye fixed upon the 
mountain. As the lines advanced and the shouts 
of the contending parties mingled with the deaf- 
ening rattle of the musketry I turned to Will and 
asked, ‘‘ What would you do if you were there?” 
Without turning his eye from the scene above he 
answered, in a subdued tone, ‘‘ Don’ know: guess 
| I'd go one eye on ’em.” 


diana SED cake Biers. 
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PosstBxy the following reminiscences of the late 








